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WEDNESDAY, 21st NOVEMBER, 1923. 


THe Presipent (Mr. H. Batrour) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and canfirmed. 

The election of Mr. N. M. Peuzer, Mr. L. E. Tristram, 
Mrs. M. Beatty, and Sir Alfred Mond as members of the 
Society, and the enrolment of Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina, as a subscriber, were announced. 

The deaths of Dr. Crooke, Prof. W. P. Ker, and Miss L. 
Kennedy, the resignations of Mr. K. Yamagita and Miss 
Sprules, and the withdrawal of the subscription of the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum were also announced. 

The Chairman, in announcing the death of Dr. Crooke, 
dwelt on the great loss the Society had sustained, and moved 
a2 vote of sympathy and condolence with his family, which 
Was agreed to. 

The Secretary exhibited a Manx fishbone charm and a 
Paper and bamboo offering from a Chinese temple, sent by 
Mr. Isaac Jackson, and read a note by him descriptive of 
each object. 

Mrs. B. O. Tufnell read a paper on ‘“ Czecho-Slovak 


Folklore,” which was profusely illustrated by lantern 
VOL. xxxv, A 
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slides. In the discussion which followed, the Chairman, 
Dr. Gaster, Lady Gomme, Mr. Carline, and Mr. Bertram 
Lloyd took part. 

The meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mrs. Tufnell for her paper and to Mr. Jackson for sending 
his objects for exhibition. 


WEDNESDAY, 19th DECEMBER, 1923. 
THE PRESIDENT (Mr. H. BaLFour) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A letter from Mrs. Crooke was read, acknowledging the 
vote of sympathy and condolence with her on the death of 
Dr. Crooke passed at the last Meeting. 

The election of Mr. Frank C. Brown as a member of the 
Society was announced. 

The deaths of Dr. Feilberg and Mr. T. V. Holmes, ead 
the resignations of Mr. R. C. Hope, Mr. C. C. Baker, Mrs. 
Burgess, Miss Jane Irvine, the Rev. J. Bilby, and Miss 
Blane, and the withdrawal of the subscription of Manchester 
College, Oxford, were also announced. 

Mr. Wright exhibited a piece of skin of a Danish pirate 
taken from under one of the hinges of a door in the church 


of Hadstock, Essex, the pirate having been flayed as guilty . 


of committing sacrilege. 

Mr. Albany F. Major read a paper entitled ‘‘ Ship 
Burials in Scandinavian Lands, and the Belief underly- 
ing them’’; and in the discussion which followed Mr. 
Wright, Miss Hull, Miss Canziani, Mr. Bertram Lloyd, Mr. 
C. Barham, and the Chairman took part. 

The meeting concluded with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mr. Major for his paper and to Mr. Wright for his exhibit. 
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List OF ACCESSIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1923: 


A collection of fifty-three Pamphlets from the 


executors of the late Miss C. S. Burne. 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Anthropological Papers. 20, ii; 21, iii, iv; 
25,11; 1922. 
Sullivan: Essentials of Anthropometry, 1923. 
Locke: The Ancient Quipu or Peruvian Knot Record, 
1923. By exchange. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wein. 
Mitteilungen. Bd. 53,iii-iv. 1923. From the Society. 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
' Annual Report for 1919-1920. 
Annual Report of the Central Circle for 1920-1. 
Annual Report of the Eastern Circle for 1920-1. 
Annual Congress Report of the Northern Circle, Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments; ditto Muhammadan and 
British Monuments for the year ending 31st March, 
1921. 
Annual Report of the Southern Circle for 1919-1920. 
Progress Report of the Western Circle for the year 
ending March 31st, 1920 (ditto 1921). 
Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology of Sanchi, 
Bhopal State, 1922, Marshall ; Conservation Manual, 
1923. From the Government of India. 
Beckwith (M. W.) 
Folk Games of Jamaica. 1922. From the author. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Thirty-fourth Annual Report. 1912-13. 


Bulletins 73, 75-77. From the Bureau. 
Burma. 


23, V; 


Report of Archaeological Survey for the year ending 


March 31st, 1922. From the Government of 
Burma. 
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Calcutta University. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. 9. 1923. 


From the University. 
Ceylon. | 
Archaeological Survey, Annual Report, 1920-21. From 
the Government of Ceylon. 
Collocott (E. E. V.). | 
Tongan Astronomy: a Calendar. From the Author. 
Estdnische Gesellschaft. 
Sitzungsberichte. 1921. From the Society. 
Handy (W. C.). 
Tattooing inthe Marquesas. 1922. From the Author. 
India. 
_ Census of India. 1921. Vol.25. Travancore. 1922. 
From the Government of India. 
Kashmir. 
Annual Report of the Archaeological repamneen for 
1919. Ditto. 
Lows (A. V.). 


Finnische und Estdnische Volksmarchen. 1922. | From. 


the Estonian Legation, London. 
Mills (Ff. P.) 
The Chota Nagas. 1922. From the Author. 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Journal. Vol. 52. 1922. By exchange. 
Sociedad de Eusko- Folklore. 
Anuario, 1-2, for 1921-22. From the Society. 
Société des Bollandistes. 
Analecta Bollandiana, 40, ili, iv; 41, i, 1. 1922-23. 
By exchange. 
Udal (Ff. S.) 
Dorsetshire Folk-Lore. 1922. From the Author. 
Weeks (W. S.) 
Clitheroe District. Proverbs and Sayings. 1922. 
From the Author. 
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Wikman (K. R. V.) 


Folkloristika och etnografiska Studier, 3. 1922. 
From the author. 


WEDNESDAY, 16th JANUARY, 1924. 
THE Presipent (Mr. H. Batrour) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election of Mr. G. Roheim, Miss J. W. Beggs, Miss E. 
Newland, and Dr. K. Cyriax as members of the Society and 
the enrolment of the Colombo Museum and the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Vienna as subscribers was announced. 
The death of Mr. T. J. Westropp and the resignations of 
Miss L. Macleod and Mr. H. Holder were also announced. 
Miss Ella Sykes read a paper entitled ‘‘ Chinese Turk- 
estan,’’ which was profusely illustrated by lantern slides, 
and in the discussion which followed Mr. Wright, Dr. 
Gaster, Miss Canziani, and the Chairman took part. 
Mr. Wright exhibited a talismanic bowl made in Persia, 


which Miss Sykes described as a magician’s or doctor’s 
bowl. 


The meeting terminated with a hearty votes of thanks 


to Miss Sykes for her paper and to Mr. Wright for his 
exhibit, 


PORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 1924. 
Tue Presipent (Mr. H. BALFour) IN THE Cualr. 


THE Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


The 46th Annual Report of the Council, with the Cash 
Account and Balance Sheet for the year 1923 duly audited, 


6. Minutes of Meetings 


were presented to the Meeting, and on the motion of Dr. 
Gaster, seconded by the Rev. E. O. James, it was resolved 
that the same be received and adopted. 

The following having been nominated by the Council 
as President, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year were, in the absence of any 
further nominations, declared to be duly elected, viz :— 


As President, J. L. Myres, D.Sc., F.S.A., F.B.A. 

As Vice-Presidents, The Rt. Hon. Lord Abercromby ; 
H. Balfour, Esq., M.A. ; Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B., V.P.S.A.; 
Edward Clodd, Esq. ; Sir J. G. Frazer, LL.D., Litt.D., etc. ; 
M. Gaster, Ph.D.; A. C. Haddon, D.Sc., F.R.S.; E. S. 
Hartland, LL.D., F.S.A.; R. R. Marett, D.Sc.; W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. ; The Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., D.D.S.; 
A. R. Wright, F.S.A. 

As Members of Council, Mrs. M. M. Banks; W. Bonser, 
Esq.; Miss E. Canziani; G. R. Carline, Esq.; Lady 
Gomme; Prof. W. R. Halliday; P. J. Heather, Esq. ; 
W. L. Hildburgh, Esq., M.A., Ph.D.; Miss E. Hull; The 
Rev. E. O. James, B.Litt., F.G.S.; A. F. Major, Esq., 
O.B.E.; Miss Moutray Read; W. J. Perry, Esq.; Col. 
J. Shakespear; C. J. Tabor, Esq.; His Honour J. S. 
Udal, F.S.A.; Prof. E. Westermarck, Ph.D.; G. Whale, 
Esq. 

As Hon. Treasurer, Edward Clodd, Esq. 

As Hon. Auditor, C. J. Tabor, Esq. 

As Secretary, F. A. Milne, Esq., M.A. 

As Editor of Folk-Lore (pro tem.), A.R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 


Mr. Wright moved, and Dr. Gaster seconded, that the 
Council be authorized to expend a sum not exceeding the 
amount of its reserve fund, estimated to be of the value 
of £800, in issuing an edition of British Calendar Customs 
founded on Brand’s Popular Antiquities which has been for 
some time in preparation, in view of the tmportance of 
the work and of the material already available. 
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Mr. Tabor moved as an amendment, and Mr. Milne 
seconded, that the further consideration of the question 
be adjourned to a special meeting of the Society to be 
convened in April. The amendment was put to the vote 
and lost, and the original motion was thereupon put to 
the vote and carried. 

The outgoing President delivered his Presidential address 
on The Geographical Study of Folklore, which he illustrated 
by specially prepared maps and by a number of hippo- 
campus charms and amulets from different parts of the 
world and the drawing of a siren mounted on a seahorse 
from a painting of Pluto and Proserpine in the Naples 
Museum. | 

On the motion of Dr. Gaster, seconded by Mr. Wright, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Balfour for 
his address; and in acknowledging Mr. Balfour thanked 
the outgoing Members of Council, Mr. Bartlett, Dr. Cham- 
bers, and Dr. Seligman for their services to the Society. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COUNCIL | 


20th February, 1924 


DuRING the year, in addition to the ordinary monthly 
meetings, two additional meetings were arranged in March 
and April. Some of the meetings were poorly attended; 
but in May, when Dr. A. Kellgren Cyriax read her paper 
on ‘Swedish Christmas Customs,’’ which was followed by 
a demonstration of Swedish National Dances, there was a 
crowded audience. 

- Fifteen new members have been enrolled aude the year, 
seventeen fewer than in 1922, and two libraries have been 
added to the list of subscribers. Ten members have died, 
and fifteen have resigned; and the subscriptions of four 
libraries have been withdrawn, so that the number on the 
Society’s roll has been reduced by twelve, and is now 
approximately the same as at the end of the year 1921. 
Several members have left their homes without com- 
municating with the Secretary, with the result that insome 
cases he has been unable to get into touch with them ; 
and the Council have had no alternative but to erase their 
names from the roll. One of the latest accessions to the 
list of subscribers is the Anthropological Society of 
Vienna. 

Among the deaths recorded are those of Miss Burne and 
Dr. Crooke, both of whom were past Presidents of the 
Society. A memoir of Miss Burne appeared in the March 
number of Folk-Lore. She served the Society with rare 
devotion, first as a member of Council, then as editor of Folk- 


Lore, and later as President, and the Society owes her a debt 
8 
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of gratitude which it will be difficult to repay. The death of 
Dr. Crooke was somewhat sudden. He had for several years 
undertaken the editorship of Folk-Lore, and discharged his 
task with exceptional ability. His extensive knowledge and 
experience were most invaluable, and it will be difficult to 
replace him. Mr. Wright has kindly undertaken to be 
responsible for the two next numbers of the journal, and 
the Council sincerely hope that they may be able to per- 
suade him to continue its editorship. 

The size of Folk-Lore is not yet what it was before the 
war, but the Council hope that it may be enlarged in the 
near future. Printing and paper are still very expensive, 
and, with a shrinkage of membership, the Council are bound 
to exercise the strictest economy. Recruits are badly 
needed, and it is earnestly hoped that every member of the 
Society will enlist as many as possible. 

The amount received in subscriptions during the year 
was {415 16s. as against £470 8s. in 1922—a decrease of 
£54 12s., due in some measure to a falling-off in the number 
of new members and subscribers. Interest on investments 
and money on deposit amounted to £38 10s. 4d., and the 
income of the Society from all sources to £527 4s. 6d. The 
revenue from sales during the twelve months ending 30th 
June was {64 12s. 2d. The Handbook of Folk-Lore continues 
to sell very well. Folk-Lore cost £272 5s. 1d. as against 
£306 10s. 10d. in 1922, the size of the volume being sub- 
stantially the same in both years. 

The investments of the Society remain unchanged. 
Their value as on the 31st December, 1923, was £805 as 
against £790 on the 31st December, 1922. The balance to 
the credit of the Society, after writing off a certain amount 
in respect of subscriptions in arrear, is £1192 17s. 10d. as 
against £1159 os. 6d. a year ago, and £1065 8s. 11d. two 
years ago. The financial position of the Society, there- 
fore, is quite sound, but more members are needed if 
there are to be further developments. | 
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Meetings of the Society have been held as follows : 


17th January. ‘‘ The Power of Magic,’’ and ‘‘ Mourning and its Objects.’” 
The Rev. J. Roscoe. 

21st February. Annual Meeting. Presidential Address: ‘‘ The Wel- 
fare of Primitive Peoples.”” Mr. H. Balfour. 

13th March. ‘‘ Twilight Dawn and Evening Twilight.”’ Dr. Kallas. 

21st March. ‘* The Divali, the Lamp Festival of the Hindus.’’ Dr. W. 
Crooke. 

18th April. ‘‘ Some Notes upon Indo-European Folktales and the Prob- 
lem of their Diffusion. Prof. W. R. Halliday. 

25th April. ‘ Bali Ritual and Dances.’’ Miss Thyra di Kleen. 

16th May. ‘‘ Swedish Christmas Customs.’”’ Dr. A. Kellgren Cyriax. 

20th June. ‘‘ Some Navajo Folktales and Customs.”’ Mr. L. W. Dudley 
Buxton. 

21st November. ‘‘ Czecho-Slovak Folklore.’ Mrs. B. O. Tufnell. 

19th December. ‘‘ Ship Burials in Scandinavian Lands and the Belief 
underlying them.”’ Mr. Albany F. Major. 


The papers read by Miss di Kleen, Mr. Dudley Buxton, 
and Mrs. B. O. Tufnell were profusely illustrated by lantern 
slides. | 

During the session Dr. Hildburgh exhibited and pre- 
sented to the Society a guild sign from Munich; Mr. Isaac: 
Jackson exhibited a Manx fishbone charm and a paper and 
bamboo offering from a Chinese temple; and Mr. A. R. 
Wright a piece of skin of a Danish pirate, taken from under 
one of the hinges of a door in the church of Hadstock, 
Essex, the pirate having been flayed as guilty of the sin 
of sacrilege. The Council regret that the appeal they made- 
to the Society some years ago was so poorly responded to. 
At seven of the ten meetings held during the year no objects 
were exhibited, and four only on the remaining three even- 
ings. It is sincerely hoped that there may be an improve- 
ment in future, as the exhibition of objects of folklore. 
interest adds much to the enjoyment of a meeting. 

Several additions have been made during the year to the: 
Society’s library (which has lately been re-housed at Uni- 
versity College), particulars of which will in due course be 
chronicled in Folk-Lore. Dr. R. W. Chambers, who very 
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kindly consented to act as Hon. Librarian to the Society, 
has retired during the year, and his place has been taken 
by Mr. Wilfred Bonser, who will be pleased at any time to 
give members full particulars of the books in the library 
and of the conditions subject to which they may. be 
borrowed. 

Owing to the lamented death of Dr. Crooke the issue of 
the December number (Part 4 of the thirty-fourth volume 
of Folk-Lore) has been unavoidably delayed. The volume 
will be at least as large as its predecessor, though smaller 
than the volumes issued prior to the war. 

The most important work hitherto undertaken by éhie 
Society has been the first step towards an encyclopedia 
of British folklore, in the preparation of an exhaustive 
account of British Calendar Customs, based on the calendar 
portion of Brand’s Popular Antiquities. A Brand Committee 
for this purpose was appointed in 1910, and the greater part 
of the necessary collection of material has since been made. 
The delay and loss of workers due to the war, together 
with the deaths of two successive editors-in-chief—Dr. 
Wheatley and Miss C. S. Burne—and the resignation 
through ill-health of a third, Dr. E. S. Hartland, have 
much retarded progress, but the Council intend that a 
vigorous effort shall now be made to carry out the project. 

As Dr. Wheatley pointed out, Brand’s work consists 
almost entirely of historical records and hterary allusions 
to traditional customs, while the new material mainly 
represents the living tradition of the nineteenth century, 
still partially in existence. The latter is so much the more 
bulky that it has been roughly estimated that the whole 
publication will probably consist of five well-illustrated 
volumes of about 400 pages each. Under pre-war condi- 
tions these volumes would have been issued to members 
as extra volumes for five different years, without requiring 
any special financial provisions. Owing, however, to the 
greatly enhanced cost of printing, paper, and illustrations, 
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and necessary expenditure upon typing and other editorial 
details, it is probable that the cost of production of the 
first volume will not be much less than five hundred pounds, 
though the later volumes will be prepared at less cost. The 
Council considers that the published work will appeal to 
large numbers outside the ranks of this Society, and that 
its great importance to science justifies them in inviting the 
Society to expend so much of its reserve fund as may be 
necessary upon this publication, confident that the expen- 
diture will in due time be recouped by the sales. A pro- 
posal to this effect will be laid before the Annual Meeting, 
and members are urged to attend and assist in the careful 
consideration of this important matter. 

During the year the Council have employed a firm in 
Leipzig to reproduce an edition of 500 copies of four of the 
earlier publications of the Society which were out of print, 
viz. Callaway’s Religious System of the Amazulu,’’ Swainson’s 
Folklore and Provincial names of British Birds, Nutt’s 
Studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail, and Crane’s Exempla 
of Facques de Vitry. The entire cost, including the binding 
of 100 copies of each volume, will not, it is anticipated, 
exceed the sum of £200, which the Society already has on 
deposit. Members will be at liberty to purchase one copy 
of each reprint at a reduced price. The issue of an addi- 
tional annual volume must depend in a large measure on 
the number of members on the roll of the Society. The 
Council fear that as long as paper and printing are so 
expensive an additional volume is out of the question 
unless the membership of the Society is materially increased. 

If, as is hoped, there is a good sale of the reprinted 
publications, the Council will be encouraged to reprint 
some of the other volumes of which there are no copies 
available. At present it is actually impossible to supply 
a complete set of the Society’s publications, for which there 
have lately been several. enquiries, and this is a great 
handicap to sales. The amount realised by sales during 
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the year was {£64 12s. 2d., a slight advance on the {60 17s. 
realised during 1922, but considerably less than in pre-war 
days. The Council hope that during the current year a 
very much larger amount of revenue may be derived from 
this source. 

Intending purchasers of salvage stock may inspect the 
same at Messrs. H. F. Fayers & Son’s warehouse, 17 and 18 
Bishop’s Court, Old Bailey, E.C., where it is stored. Mr. 
C. J. Tabor of the White House: Knott’s Green, Leyton, 
Essex, has kindly undertaken to be responsible for its sale. 
The present price is from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per volume with all 
faults, carriage paid. 

The Cash Account and Balance shes for the year are 
submitted herewith. 

HENRY BALFOUR, 


President. 
January 31, 1924. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF FOLKLORE. 


Durinc the past twelve months the activities of the Society 
have been well maintained, and the evening lectures, which, 
apart from our Journal, furnish the chief outward sign of 
our vitality, have been both instructive and varied in 
theme. Versatility is an important feature in a Society 
such as ours, whose field of enquiry is almost unrestricted 
by the nebulous boundaries which afford very elastic scope 
to ‘‘ Folklore’’ and what it may include. The subject is, 
indeed, a wide one when the title is given full latitude. 
To some extent, no doubt, in the absence of exact and 
arbitrary definition, the range covered will tend to vary 
with the personnel, and we have been singularly fortunate 
in including within our ranks observers endowed with 
very varied interests, who have given us the benefit of 
their wide-ranging knowledge and their diversified points 
of view, while still keeping within the liberal frontiers of 
our sphere of operations and of our catholic tastes. 

Of that helpful personnel we have unfortunately lost 
two of our supreme collaborators and sometime presidents ; 
and I cannot but pause for a moment to dwell briefly 
upon the serious gaps in our ranks created by the death 
of two such loyal and valuable supporters. Miss Charlotte 
S. Burne for many years was the life and soul of the Society. 
Her wide knowledge enabled her to realize the potentialities 
of a Folk-Lore Society, and her energy was a potent force 
in their development. To her we owe largely the initiation 
and organization of an extensive and important piece of 
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compilation work,—the collection of the so-called ‘* Brand 
Material,” which, when it can be published in full, will 
prove a very valuable accession to folklore literature, a 
work worthy of the Society. 

A more recent loss is that of the Editor of our Journal, 
Dr. William Crooke, whose interest in the study of Man 
dates from the days when as a resident in India he readily 
grasped the opportunities afforded by his position in the 
Indian Civil Service, for careful study of the native peoples 
whose affairs he was called upon to administer. His 
researches only terminated with his life. His output was 
an extensive one, and was represented not only by his 
published works, but also by the information which he 
so readily and ungrudgingly gave to others. His assump- 
tion of the responsible and exacting task of editing our 
Journal is symptomatic of his altruistic nature and of 
his desire to further to the utmost the welfare and prestige 
of the Society. 

In our endeavour to carry on the traditions established 
by those who have passed away, in promoting the study 
of folklore, it is our responsibility to formulate, as far 
as possible, definite plans for future work ; plans especially 
which will enable us to correlate the innumerable items of 
information which have been collected throughout the 
world. Many of these items may appear trivial when their 
individual and purely intrinsic merits are considered ; 
but when whole groups of like ideas and like folk-pheno- 
mena are collated under a system of intensive comparative 
review, the light which they may shed upon the problems 
of ethnology, psychology, and culture evolution and dis- 

persal can prove most valuable. This, of course, is a mere 
platitude in scientific study. At the same time we must 
bear in mind that the detailed comparative study of the vast 
accumulations of facts and descriptive items relating to 
folklore, is yet in its infancy, and the full harvest of results 


still remains to be realized in the future.. 
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One of the most useful and practical forms of research 
work which can be undertaken, is the study of the geo- 
graphical dispersal of particular ideas, beliefs, observances, 
and classes of objects coming within the purview of folk- 
lore, coupled with the preparation of maps illustrating 
clearly and concisely their distribution. Much work of 
this nature has already been done in ethnology and archaeo- 
logy, but folklore dispersal-maps are as yet comparatively 
few in number. I cannot but believe that the study of 
folklore would receive a fresh and invigorating stimulus, 
and that its progress would be materially hastened, were 
authoritative maps conveying at a glance the distribution 
of particular types freely accessible. Deductions to be 
drawn from dispersal would be rendered more obvious 
through the medium of this easily manipulated and graphic 
mode of recording geographical range. Every such map 
should be accompanied by a reference-table upon which 
are recorded in tabular form all the items of data from 
which it has been constructed, together with full references 
to all the sources of information. The tabular draft 
should include a column for localities (as accurately given 
as possible), and columns should be reserved for notes 
relating to the items and suggestive of local variations, 
special points, etc., and, possibly, for brief comments as to 
the reliability of the informants. In fact, critical evalua- 
tion of the evidence and of the ‘ personal equation’ of 
the recorder is often essential, since the literature is already 
overloaded with rash statements lacking solid foundation. 
A judicious elimination of dubious records, which will not 
bear scientific scrutiny, has become one of the crying 
needs of science. The harvest of facts requires to be 
purged by careful winnowing. 

Each map with its accompanying and explanatory 
reference table would become a work of reference in con- 
densed form, a work of increasing value, since additions 
can easily be incorporated, and it can be kept abreast of 
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the more recent researches relating to-the special subject 
concerned. The compilation of a dispersal-map certainly 
mvolves labour and research, but, when completed, it 
becomes a labour-saving medium, since it conveys its 
information at a glance, and to a great extent even suggests 
automatically a diagnostic treatment of the included 
material. Obvious omissions are detected at once, with 
the desirable result that an incompletely filled-in map serves, 
so to speak, as ‘ ground-bait’ to the person who has fresh 
information to impart. The lacunae exercise an attractive 
force and draw fresh items, just as the unoccupied areas 
of a fly-paper attract fresh victims, which help to swell 
the growing colony of dots on the paper. 

So the dispersal-map would in time become a repository 
of all available data as to the regions in which a given 
folklore item is known to exist, or to have existed; and 
in its final form it could be published together with the 
essential data from which it has been compiled. 

Let me take an example. Among the numerous and 
varied prophylactic expedients resorted to by Man in his 
endeavour to avert the incidence of that wide-spread 
terror the ‘evil’ or ‘envious eye’ and other dangerous 
influences, is that of assuming disguise. The disguise 
may aiM at suggesting an ‘alias,’ to conceal the real 
identity Of the person; but more frequently its purpose is 
to make the potential victim appear to be unworthy of the 
attention of the malign powers. The practice is usually 
applied for the protection of young children, who are 
especially susceptible to ‘overlooking’ and other like 

dangers, and who need extra precautions until, with in- 
creasing years, they acquire a relative immunity, or are 
better able to protect themselves. 

The disguise is liable to be a very ‘thin’ one; but then, 
the evil eye, though dreaded as a powerful agent, capable 
of wreaking infinite harm when its glance falls upon a 
victim, is, fortunately, singularly unobservant and almost 
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childishly gullible. It may be diverted by absurdly 
simple means. The name of a child, or sometimes of an 
adult, may be changed with a view to deceiving malevo- 
lent influences, as in the Kingsmill Islands, Borneo, Abys- 
sinia, among the Lapps; and also among the Jews and in 
Sussex; while in the New World the similar practice 
obtains among the Lenguas and Abipones of Paraguay 
and the Indians of British Guiana, the Kwapa (Abenaki) 
Indians, the Kiowas, and the Chinooks of North America. 
A sickly child, or one whose brethren have previously 
died, may be given the name of a wild beast, as in Syria 
and Arabia, to make it appear of little account, in the hopes 
of its escaping the evil influences at work. A similar 
practice, whereby an opprobrious name is given to a child, 
to depreciate its apparent value, is observed in China, 
Tonquin, India, among the Semas and Lhotas of the Naga 
Hills, and in the Gold-Coast territory of W. Africa. Or, 
in accordance with a wide-spread belief that girls are of 
-lesser value than boys, and are therefore comparatively 
immune to malign influence, the artless expedient may be 
adopted of giving to a boy infant the name of a girl, and 
so protecting the male offspring by simulated depreciation. 
This appears to be frequently done in Manchuria, the Shan 
States, and India. The above may be described as nominal 
disguises in a double sense, but their efficacy is not doubted, 
and there is clear intent to deceive the evil eye and other 
intangible ill-bringers. 

‘Depreciatory’ disguise may take another form. A 
child may be made unattractive by smearing its face with 
dirt or by dressing it very shabbily, so that it may be 
passed over and escape attention by reason of its seeming 
worthlessness. This custom has been noted among the 
Egyptians and other Arabic-speaking peoples, and also 
in various parts of India (e.g. Bombay and South India). 

Another variant is seen in those instances where the sex 
of a child is vzszbly disguised,—a very widely dispersed 
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practice. This simulated change of sex may be effected 
in a variety of ways, and is usually applied to the protection 
of boys. A new-born boy may merely be proclaimed to 
be a girl for prophylactic purposes, as in parts of India. 
Or the disguise may take the form of perforating the nose 
of an infant son and inserting the nose-ring,—an adornment 
which strictly belongs to female noses,—a practice noted in 
Konkan, Bombay, Oudh, and other parts of India; while 
among the Sakai-Jakun of Pahang a boy may have his 
ears bored for ear-studs in order to make him appear to be 
a girl, when a mother has been unlucky in losing all her 
boy infants previously. 

A more complete and less transparent sex-disguise is 
often adopted, boys being actually dressed like girls, or, 
more rarely, girls like boys. This far more drastic and 
effective pseudo-metamorphosis seems to suggest a higher 
respect for the intelligence of the evil eye, the spirits of 
disease, and like powers of evil intent, and has been recorded 
from a Very wide range of localities, including Manchuria, 
China, the Shan States, India (Bombay, Oudh, etc.), Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, among the primitive Ba-Thonga of 
South Africa, and in several parts of Europe, including 
Italy, France, Holland (Id. of Marken), England (Sussex), 
Scotland (Fifeshire), and Ireland (Aran -Ids., Achil Id., 
Galway, Connemara, Inishakra Id., South-west Ireland, 
and Cork), 

It is true that several of the records of the practice of 
dressing boys like girls require further investigation, 
since the motive has not’ always been clearly established. 
One would like to be sure of the underlying motive attaching 

to the custom, for instance, in Holland, France, and the 
British Islands. The question whether the practice in 
Ireland is dictated by a desire to protect the boys from 
the evil eye, fairies, etc., has been the subject of debate, 
and it has been urged that the sole motive is economy. 
This may be so, but in view of the wide-spread belief in 
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the evil eye and other supernatural malignities in Ireland, 
coupled with the far-ranging custom elsewhere of endeavour- 
ing to defeat their machinations by simulating a reversal 
of sex, there are strong grounds for investigating the 
possibility of there having, originally at least, existed a 
correlation between the practice and the belief. It would 
be unwise to disregard this possibility and to assume 
with Professor Macalister that no such association of ideas 
is traceable. It is quite possible, even, that the practice 
may in places have survived the belief, and have come to 
be interpreted in a different manner. 

I have selected this series of references to the general 
practice of using prophylactic disguises as a means of pro- 
tection against supernatural inimical forces, as an example 
of a folklore subject which readily lends itself to study from 
a geographical standpoint. With a few possible exceptions, 
the same underlying motive seems to prevail throughout. 
the series, so that the collated facts may conveniently be 
studied as a whole. It is desirable that each variant 
comprised within the whole category should be separately 
treated and plotted upon a map, and that a supplementary 
general map should be compiled from the several indi- 
vidual charts. The general map would thus be a compound 
one, built up from data-groups, each of which can be ex- 
amined separately. 

In the work of collecting together the available data, the 
card-catalogue system of registering the separate items 
(with their references) is probably the most satisfactory 
one, since loose cards are easily manipulated and arranged 
serially in classified groups, and, moreover, freshly ac- 
quired items can readily be inserted in their appropriate 
places in the growing series. When the research is as far 
as possible completed, a tabular drafting of the whole 
results can be drawn up from the cards. The maps will 
serve as concise and graphic summaries of results, valuable 
for quick reference. As such they are labour-saving ; 
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but, further, I would again urge that dispersal-maps have 
a value in suggesting the deductions which may legitimately 
be drawn from the comparative study of the details. 
They assist materially in the solution of ethnological 
problems. In the comparative study of such a widely- 
disseminated group of ideas as I have used in illustration 
of my thesis, we have to consider whether we are dealing 
with a united phylogenetic group, the items of which are 
related through a common inheritance from a single 
ancestral prototype; whether, that is, the wide dispersal 
is due to diffusion from a single original centre, through 
racial migration or as the result of culture-contact, or both. 
Or whether to some extent the same expedients may have 
been independently hit upon by two or more peoples, as a 
means of combating mysterious unseen and malign influ- 
ences, the nature of the qualities and activities of which 
has been interpreted in similar fashion. 

I do not propose to draw deductions from the meagre 
data which I have so far garnered in a somewhat desultory 
manner. [have used this material simply as an illustration. 
As a record of the dispersal of a folklore phenomenon (or 
group of Phenomena) both my list and my exhibited maps 
are obviously and admittedly farfrom complete. But I am 
sanguine enough to hope that the incompleteness of my 
collection of data may itself prove attractive,—attractive, 
that is, in the sense of acting as a lure to inveigle fresh 
items of information into the fold. The obvious gaps need 
to be filled, and should be a means of drawing information 
from those who have it to impart. 

For the moment I am concerned with advocating a 
method of procedure, which can be, and, I think, should be, 
followed in collating the scattered items of folklore interest. 
It every member of the Society could be induced to collect 
and collate the information relating to even a single sub- 
ject, the result in the beets would be an exceedingly 
valuable classified ‘corpus’ of judiciously sifted facts. 
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Such monographic collections of data might be published 
from time to time in the form of a connected and uniform 
series of ‘‘ extra volumes,’”’ which, as valuable works of 
reference, would probably pay their way. | 

The work of collecting the material should prove fascinat- 
ing. It involves hunting through the scattered literature 
(which is itself an enlightening process), being led on from 
point. to point, as, following a hot scent, one discovery 
suggests the possible whereabouts of another quarry. 
Even occasional digressions along a false scent-line add 
that element of uncertainty which not only contributes 
to the amenities of hunting, but also tends to sharpen 
the wits and increase the powers of observation of the 
hunter, by testing them. 

Co-operation in such compilation work is desirable in 
order that no data may be missed, and by circulating the 
material collected by the individual fresh items could be 
culled from other experienced collectors. A system of 
joint searching might be organized, two or more researchers 
combining to hunt for data relating to several subjects, and 
agreeing to parcel out the literary field of search. This 
would accelerate the process, and it 1s almost as easy and 
far more exciting to hunt for two or more items simul- 
taneously, instead of following a single kind of quarry. 
A ‘‘ mixed bag ”’ has attractions for the sportsman |! 

Certain classes of folklore phenomena would necessarily 
present more difficulties than others, in the collection of 
the essential points and rendering them, so to speak, 
‘portable’ and ‘wieldy.’ It is comparatively easy to 
catalogue data respecting, say, some particular kind of 
amulet, which can be designated by a name or described 
in a few words. But in dealing with folktales, legends, 
traditions, and the like, a difficulty arises of reducing 
lengthy narrative to ‘tabloid’ form, and of separating 
the essential ingredients of tales which are of composite 
structure, in which two or more distinct motifs are entangled 
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and need segregating into their respective categories for 
purposes of comparative study. Some recognized system 
of nomenclature seems to be called for for this purpose, 
such as may be accepted as designating the various funda- 
mental structural elements in folktales, etc. Jt may even 
become desirable to adopt a binomial or trinomial system 
of nomenclature, such as has proved essential for purposes 
of biological classification and phylogenetic research. Each 
folklore researcher is, however, in practice likely to adopt 
for his or her own sake some compact descriptive system, 
and these abbreviations may in the long run become 
commonly and even universally adopted. 

In closing this my final address to you as your president, 
before passing on my office and duties to my successor, 
whom I heartily welcome, I desire to thank the Society 
very cordially for the high honour which was paid me when 
two years ago I was invited to occupy the Chair. I am 
deeply sensible of that honour and sincerely grateful. 
At the same time my gratification is tempered by a painful 
consciousness of my sins of omission. If the limitations 
imposed by a very busy life have prevented my doing 
what I would wish to do to advance the interests of the 
Society, I trust that you may at least realize that in ad- 
vocating a systematic and comprehensive onslaught upon 
the scattered units of folklore material, with a view to 
classifying them into synoptic and geographical groups, 
my principal objective has been the furtherance of the 
activities of the Society and the enhancement of its prestige. 


H. BALFour. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK FOLKLORE 


BY BLANCHE O. TUFNELL, GEN. SEC. OF CZECH SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(Read at Meeting, 21st November, 1923) 


THE geographical position of Czecho-Slovakia, as well as 
the policy adopted towards it by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government before the War, tended to keep alive national 
customs, and to preserve all things which differentiated 
the Slav peoples from their Austrian and Magyar rulers. 
Although during the nineteenth century industrialism 
entirely pervaded Bohemia, so that few of the old customs 
remain in use, in the remoter districts of Moravia and 
Slovakia one may find the people living exactly as they 
have done for centuries. No modern educational ideas 
have tampered with old superstitions, witchcraft is not far 
from the surface, and many usages are rooted in paganism. 
A serious study of their folklore by Czecho-Slovak archae- 
ologists is comparatively recent ; facts are there, patent to 
all, but the origins are obscure. 

Before mentioning typical customs and giving an outline 
of the arts and crafts, I should like to sketch briefly the 
history of the early population. It is only by realising the 
peculiar mixture of races and types from which the Czechs 
and Slovaks have arisen that one can hope to gain insight 
into their complex and interesting development. 

Racial types—Remains of neolithic settlements in 
Bohemia and Moravia go back as far as 4000 to 5000 B.c., 
but, though stone implements, tools of horn and bone, and 
pottery are found, there is no indication as to how the early 


neolithic population treated its dead. 
26 
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Between 2000 and 1500 B.c. there entered into what 
are now Czecho-Slovak territories new influences from 
various directions. Copper was introduced, the culture 
changed, contracted burials were practised, and various 
funeral offerings were found, especially pottery ; from the 
masses of objects known from this transition period, we 
recognise the influence on the population of cultures from 
all quarters, — south-western, western, north-western, 
northern, southern, and south-eastern. There was evidently 
a very free contact with the outside world. Under the 
influence of additional contacts there developed at approxi- 
mately 1200 B.c. the Early Bronze culture. Large burial 
grounds and valuable offerings show that people lived 
prosperously in considerable settlements and had trade 
relations with the north as well as the south of Europe. 
This culture found its highest development in the centre 
of Bohemia, and lasted till the eighth century B.c. In the 
main, the population was the result of the fusion of these 
various ethnic elements. 

Two new influences now penetrated the country; in 
the south-west we find burial mounds yielding objects of 
an advanced Bronze age, and in the latest burials of this 
prolonged intrusive phase we find Roman coins and keys. 
The human remains are too little preserved for us to form 
any precise opinion concerning the physical characteristics 
of the stock. A gradual transition of the Mound to the 
Plain culture in southern Bohemia, sixth to seventh 
century B.c., indicates that the Mound population was 
partly preserved and assimilated in the later Slav people. 

From the sparsely-populated north-eastern territories 
a new stream spread and overflowed the central regions, 
eventually occupying all Bohemia. These people were 

characterised by urn burials. The forms and decorations 

of the urns and offerings enable us to classify this period 
into several phases which can be traced unbroken down to 

the early Slavonic times. This north-eastern culture did 
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not entirely displace the older population, for, side by side 
with cremation, we find a survival of contracted burials. 

From the second century B.c. to the first a.p., a Gallic 
tribe from the West invaded Bohemia—a tall, strong, and 
generally advanced stock, whose culture can be traced 
westward as far as the Marne and the Seine. They were 
warlike people of Celtic derivation—bearers of the La Téne 
culture which can be traced as far as Moravia, Slovakia, 
and Poland. Their settlements in Bohemia lasted on, and 
in its later phases the La Téne culture showed contact 
with Roman influence, scattered burials being entirely 
Roman in character. The old Slav mode of cremation 
extended gradually over the entire country. Various other 
tribes entered Bohemia; numerous Slav groups settled in 
these territories from time to time. Slav remains then 
become numerous and widespread, and we are confronted 
with additional Slavic tribes. Among these was probably 
the Czech tribe, from whom “ Czechy,”’ the present name 
of the people as well as of the country, was derived. Tradi- 
tion represents ‘‘Czech’’ as the father or chief of the 
tribe, when they settled in Central Bohemia in the fifth 
century. 

In the remaining territories of Czecho-Slovakia there 
were ethnic developments of much the same character. 
Thus the influx of various elements resulted in the forma- 
tion of a mixed people, with a preponderating Slavonic 
strain. Their physical characteristics show to this day 
their heterogeneous origin. 

The historic Czech period begins with the Bohemian 
Dukes, and shortly after Christian influences can be noted. 
Cremation, with funeral offerings, diminishes, but extended 
burials, head to west, are still found. Wooden or clay 
vessels continued to be placed in the graves with jewellery 
and, later, Bohemian coins (tenth to twelfth centuries). 

In primitive times the life of the Slavs was simple and 
closely in touch with Nature. The customs connected 
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with their daily life have probably survived in the practices 
and superstitions of the present day. Their burial customs 
can. be studied in detail. About the end of the tenth 
century the dead were buried in graves with offerings, and 
a coin was placed in the mouth of the corpse. The custom 
of burying the wives and slaves with their masters died 
out with the advent of Christianity. 

Down to the twelfth century, objects were still buried 
with the dead; buckets of holy water were placed between 
the feet in the grave until the Bishop of Prague forbade 
this custom at the end of the twelfth century. 

Religion.—We know little of the primitive religion of the 
Czechs; they had a cult for the spirits of the departed 
which gradually took shape as good or evil spirits; all 
nature teémed with them. They had no priestly caste ; 
magic and sorcery reigned supreme. The sorcerers tried 
in vain to save their ancient cult from advancing Christen- 
dom, but by the end of the eleventh century Paganism 
had disappeared from Bohemia. The ancient Czechs 
worshipped natural phenomena—the sun, thunder, light- 
ning. Hromovit was the thunder god, all power was 
attributed to him; Jarovit, the god of Spring; Baby, the 
old woman. Perun was a spirit showing himself in thunder- 
storms, who sent hail to punish the wicked. Thunderstones 
or celts were given the power of healing by the oldest god, 
Lucifer. Medicinal herbs must be collected during a 
thunderstorm in the night. Thunderstones healed the bite 
of a serpent; the stone became blue, and had to be boiled 
in milk to recover its properties. These stones were used 
to heal both people and animals; they are placed to this 

day in mangers to keep the cows in milk. They are put 
in rooms during confinements; they have power against 
lightning, and are placed in windows during a storm; 
candles are also lighted, and one must not point at any- 
thing while it lasts, or one’s finger will drop off. 

The spirit Perun was believed to set the houses on fire, 
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which the thunder god extinguished. Tle old Czechs 
believed that whatever was killed by lightning was immedi- 
ately purified and entered heaven. The oak was Perun’s 
sacred tree, and oak wood was required for kindling the 
sacred fire which was perpetually maintained. 

There is a legend that some angels were thrust into hell 
when God created man; the devil created seven men, but 
without the souls of the divine men; mice were created by 
Satan, so God created the cat; the devil’s mouse tried to 
destroy Noah by nibbling a hole in the ark, it was caught 
by the cat, and a frog crept into the hole and closed it. 
God then changed the seven devil’s men into thunder- 
storms, saying, ‘‘I will save whoever destroys them.”’ 
Thunderstorms kill mice, and mice take their revenge on 
men by sheltering near them so that they also may be 
killed. Storms are God’s messengers, and places struck 
by storms become holy. 

The celebrations of festivals, both religious and secular, 
are a mixture of Pagan survivals whose origins cannot be 
traced, except that sun worship and tree worship are dis- 
tinctly indicated. 

Seasons : Christmas.—The Slav year begins on Christmas 
Eve, when the sun is at its lowest. In the Christmas 
songs and superstitions one can catch glimpses of the sun 
myths. | ; 

On Christmas Eve it is most important to see who is 
the first person to enter your house ; best of all is a child, 
which brings good luck. If an old woman enters, you may 
expect trouble and quarrels; a girl’s arrival foretells a 
majority of males in the farmyard, and a man’s arrival 
foretells the opposite. 

The housewife inspects carefully all garrets where stray 
strings may hang, to see that there is no scrap of linen 
or thread on a nail by chance. Should any be left, there is 
great danger that someone of the household will commit 
suicide by hanging. 
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The day is spent in fasting, but, when the first star 
appears, supper is partaken of solemnly by the assembled 
household. An empty place is always left for the “‘ un- 
expected guest.’’ Even the children fast, and must not 
be tempted to touch any of the good things which they see 
being prepared. <A child who tastes nothing till supper- 
time will see the Golden Pig, but so far no child has achieved 
this. Yet the Golden Pig is longing to appear. It jumps 
out of a corner, runs quickly round the room, and vanishes 
through the opposite wall, but you cannot see it. Inafew _ 
rare old books there is an allusion to a wild boar living in a 
dense forest. In its skull was hidden a diamond; what 
this story actually meant no one knows, but the boar 
was feared as a warning against heat, fire, and madness. 
According to oriental myths the diamond was a symbol 
of life, something bright and powerful, even dangerous ; 
this might simply be a symbol of the sun. 

When the Christmas meal is served, care must be taken 

that every living thing partakes; the cattle get a piece of 
Christmas cake, the hens a handful of peas, and the cock 
some garlic. Even the four elements were looked on as 
living beings on this mysterious evening. The fire is most 
important and alarming ; if forgotten or insulted, it takes 
vengeance, and then woe to your straw roof, to your barns, 
to your babes. The earth requires the bones of the fish 
(Cerna Ryba, served with black sauce). She will reward 
your gift by an abundance of apples and pears. The 
well and brook receive bread and salt, and now and then 
people carried a slice of sweet cake to the nearest cross- 
toad, for the winds maybe. 
. After supper, games like our All Hallowe’en games are 
played. Girls wishing to know whom they will marry go 
to the hen-house and knock. If a cock crows, they will 
marry a widower ; if a hen is heard, a bachelor. They will 
also throw a shoe over their heads, and if it falls pointing to 
the door they will marry that year. 
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The Christmas tree is general. Even Jews and Free- 
thinkers have one. It is a recent custom, probably derived 
from Germany. At eleven p.m. all go to church, and at 
midnight the so-called angelic Mass is said. 

On December 26th children go round the village singing 
koledy or carols, for which they receive trifling gifts. The 
koledy only date from the fourteenth century, when sizars 
used to sing them at the doors of their benefactors. The 
word koledy seems to be derived from kolo, a ring, and may 

mean songs sung when danced inaring. Koledyalso means 
cradle and gift. It may be remembered that the early 
reformers, Ernest of Pardubice, Milic, and Huss, complained 
of these and other survivals of Pagan rites. These koledy 
are of two types: one ‘very simple and pastoral, with 
imitation of bird voices such.as cuckoo, cock, or pigeon. 


Sem, sem Sackove, ‘* Come here, you little students, 
Drobni ptackove, You king birds, 
Sem vsidmi litajt, They all come here 


Spasitele vitaji: je, je. Astonished, they welcome the Re- 

deemer, Oh dear, Oh dear.”’ 
Some discuss suitable gifts for the baby, suggesting a 
half-pound of groats, or material for the cradle; they even 
blame St. Joseph for standing idle when there is so much to 
be done. The tune is like those played on pipes. The 
second and more elaborate type shows the skilful adaptation 
of the old simple airs and words made by the Jesuits of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the modernised version one can hear the original air 
of which the rhythm and intervals are retained. These 
newer koledy concentrate on praises to Our Lady: the 
metaphors are not at all Czech in.character. Both old 
and new are dying out unfortunately, and only the old 
conservative families remember them. 

From Christmas to New Year, pine resin is burnt all 
night in order that the pungent smoke may drive away: 
witches and evil spirits, and on Christmas Eve and New 
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Year’s Eve shots are fired into trees and over meadows, 
and straw is wrapped round fruit-trees to prevent the 
spirits from harming them. On New Year’s Eve, lads, 
armed with guns, form themselves into circles and fire 
thrice into the air. This is called shooting the witches.’ 
Meanwhile, the housewives sprinkle holy. water in all the 
rooms, and chalk three crosses on every door to scare the 
witches and prevent their return. 

The Christmas holidays last till Epiphany, when, until 
lately, boys performed a mumming play of the Three 
Kings. Wearing paper crowns, they visited with censers 
and holy water every neighbour whose house was open to 
them and received offerings. They sang :— | 


‘We are the Three Kings and come to you, 
We wish you good health and happiness, 
Good health and luck for many long years, 
We come from remote lands. 

We have journeyed very far, 
We want to reach the town of Bethlehem. ‘a 


One of the boys is painted black, and the others accuse 
him of ‘‘ pushing his dark chin too much forward”; he 
pleads ‘‘ the sun is the real cause that my face is so dark.” 
They answer,—‘‘ Had you not walked in the sun, your face 
would never: have got so sunburnt.” He replies,—‘‘ The 
sun is still a precious stone, even since our Lord Christ is 
born.” This song over, they bow, and on leaving mark 
every door with three crosses, signing with their initials, K 
(Kaspar), M (Melchior), and B (Balthasar). 

A créche was usually placed in the house at Christmas ; 
some were so small that vagrant Slovaks carried them in a 
box slung from the shoulder; others were large and 
splendid, and were shown for payment. | | 

1The Bloody Bertha or Krvava Perechta cult is practised on St. 
Nicholas’ Eve. A boy is dressed in white, wears a terrifying mask, 
holds a wooden knife in his hand, and goes about threatening the 


children, He wears goose wings on his head. 
c 
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Spring: Lent.—Shrove Tuesday and Ash Wednesday 
observances were descended from a festival which was the 
New Year’s Day of the older Slavs. This was variable in 
date, as it depended on the heralding of Spring. Among 
the Slavs the idea of the scapegoat is shown in the “‘ carry- 
ing out of death,’’ when the expulsion of the evils of the 
past year was celebrated each Spring and the spirit of 
vegetation welcomed in the renewal of life. Spring customs 
are numerous and are still often carried out in remoter 
districts. In Bohemia children still go out with Smyrt, 
the efhgy of death. It is a man of straw in all sizes, with 
garlands of empty eggshells on as many as a dozen strings, 
and also snail shells round its neck and a necklace of straw 
with coloured rags or paper. Other children carry sticks 
decorated with paper twists and beads or bunches of 
flowers. They throw the efigy into the stream, or burn 
it, singing :— | 

‘* Smyrt nesem ze vst, nove Ito do vsi.”’ 

‘“ We carry death out of the village and bring back flowers.” 
or 

‘We carry death out of the village, 
And the New Year into the village. 
Dear Spring, we bid you welcome, 
Green grass (green little corn), we bid you welcome.”’ 


And, on return, they sing :— 
‘We have carried away death 
And brought back life. 


He has taken up his quarters in the village, 
Therefore, sing joyous songs.”’ 


At Tabor, death is carried out of the town and flung from 
a high rock into the water, while they sing :-— 


‘* Death swims on the water. Summer will soon be here, 
We carried death away for you. We brought the summer, 
And do thou, O holy Marketa, give us a good year 
For wheat and for rye.” 
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In parts of Moravia, the young folk assemble, similarly, 
on the third Sunday in Lent and fashion a straw man. 
It is hoisted on a pole and carried to the open fields. The 
troop encircles it, with loud shouts, and they burn the 
effigy and pole in a fire round which they dance, rejoicing 
that Spring has won the victory. Then they parade the 
village and ask for eggs, saying they have carried away 
death. .-The figure is sometimes made like a scarecrow, 
and a shirt stretched on it. On the fifth Sunday in Lent, 
boys throw it into the water, and plunge in after it until it 
is caught; the boy who did not plunge, or entered last, 
will die within the year, and he is obliged to carry death 
back to the village, after which the effigy is burned. It is 
believed that no one will die within the year in the house 
from which it was first brought. 

In parts of Silesia, the effigy is drawn by ropes through 
the village amid exultant shouts and blows, and on reach- 
ing a field in a neighbouring village it is soundly cudgelled 
and the fragments scattered. It is believed that the village 
from which death has thus been taken will be safe from 
infectious diseases for the whole year. 

The North Slav expression for keeping Mid-Lent is 
“ Babu rezati”’ (sawing the old wife), only another form of 
the carrying out Death. | 

In some parts Death is buried at sunset; then girls 
go to a wood, cut down a young tree, deck it with ribbons, 
and hang a dressed doll on it. They march in procession 
back to the village singing :— 


“We carry death out of the village. We carry summer into 
the village.” | 


Near Libchovice, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, girls 
dressed in white, and wearing early Spring flowers in their 
hair, lead about the village a queen crowned with flowers. 
During the procession, which is conducted with great 
solemnity, none of the girls may stand still, but must keep 
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whirling round and singing. In every house, the queen 
announces the arrival of Spring, wishes the inmates good 
luck and blessings, and receives presents. 

Easter.—On Good Friday,’ girls paint hard-boiled eggs 
for the young men, who call on Easter Monday with plaited 
whips (dynovaéka) decorated with flowers and ribbons, and 
beat the girls with twigs of birch or willow till they give 
them the eggs. This custom of the ‘‘ Easter smacks”’ 
is traced to the idea of purification by beating, and is 
supposed to bring good luck; it is still practised every: 
where, even in the towns. Church bells are always tied 
up on Good Friday, and children instead swing rattles 
five times during the day. After Good Friday evensong, 
they also drive Judas out by running round the church 
and even into the streets, shaking rattles and clappers. 


On Easter Eve the remains of the holy oil are burnt before . 


the church door in a fire kindled by flint and steel; this 
is called the burning of Judas. In spite of its evil name, 
virtue is ascribed to it, and people scramble for the cinders, 
which they place in the roofs of their houses to protect 
against fire and lightning. 

In Spring children walk round with decorated boughs 
called kocicek; these are of willow and catkin. They are 
taken to church and consecrated, and stuck in the corners 
of the fields. The most respected youth in the village is 
dressed as a girl with ribbons over his face and placed on 
horseback. He must not speak nor touch the reins ; com- 
rades ride on either side of him to hold these; his arms are 
akimbo, and he has a flower in his mouth. This gay pro- 
cession, with the horses splendidly decorated, rides round 
the village, calling on the girls and collecting money to pay 
the musicians at the evening feast and dance. 

Courting in Bohemia has its own superstitions. One 
way of gaining a girl’s love is to catch a frog on St. George’s 
Day, wrap it in a white cloth, and put it in an anthill after 
sunset or about midnight. The ants gnaw the flesh from 
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its bones, and leave only two little bones in the shape of a 
hook and a shovel. Take the hook-shaped bone to the girl 
of your choice, and hook her dress with it. She will fall 
head over ears in love, and, if you afterwards tire of her, 
you have only to touch her with the shovel-shaped bone 
and her affections will vanish. 

A Czech maiden will sometimes go out on St. George’s 
Eve into an oak or beech forest and catch a ringdove or a 
wood-pigeon, but it must always be a male. She takes 
the nestling home with her and covers it with a sieve, or 
shuts it in a box and keeps it secretly till it can fly. She 
rises while the household is asleep, and goes with the dove 
tothe hearth. Here she presses it thrice to her bare breast, 
and then lets it fly up the chimney, while she says :— 

‘Qut of the chimney dove, fly, fly from here, 
Take me, dear Hans, my love, none, none so dear. 
Fly to your rocks, fair dove, fly to your lea, 
So may I get, my love, none, none but thee.”’ 


The last three days of Carnival, which are called ostatky 
(remains), are observed by mumming named the klibna. 
Boys go round the villages in pairs, as horses. One wears 
a horse’s head, and the other represents the body. 

Sowing the flax is attended by much ceremony. If 
sown on Sunday, the crop will be an early one; if on 
Monday, normal; if on Tuesday, late. | | 

Songs of great antiquity are sung :— 


Za tu len, 2a tu len ‘* For this flax, for this flax, 

Za ty konopicky For the threads of flax, 

Aby ndm Pdnbuh dal May God grant us 

Nebyly malicky. That they shall not be small.” 
Dej vim Pan Buh dobrytro ‘‘ God give us a good morning 
Na to novy lito. For the new summer. 

Abyste m2li lenicék That you should have flax, 
Faki tenhlé prouticek Like this stalk, 

A na nem hlavitky And on this stalk the heads 


Na ten novy rok. For the new year.”’ ' 
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Smrielna nedéla ‘* Death Sunday, 

Kams dala klice ? To whom gave you the aes > 
Dala jsem je dala I gave them to St. George. . ' 
Svat, emu jiri St. George calls, 

Svat y j1#1 vola The earth opens.”’ 

Zem?2 se otvira. | 

Aby rostla trava ‘* Grass may grow, 

Trdva zelena, Green grass. 

Pantdto a panimdmo , Father and mother, 

Smyrt isme vdm zanesli Death we have taken from you, 
Nové lito p¥ineslt — We brought you thenewsummer.”’ 


In Moravia the Spring is ushered in by an ancient ritual 
dance; between Easter and Whitsuntide, maidens go 
round the village, dressed in white, wearing wreaths. 
Many such dances are combined with song, music, and 
gymnastics; some are performed by torchlight, as the 
ritual dances on HradoSte. In one called the “ Little 
Queens’ Dance,”’ a girl was chosen as the King and repre- 
sented power and vitality. She headed the procession with 
a decorated fir-tree, hung with eggs and flowers. The 
maidens follow, singing, —‘‘ We bring May, gaily be- 
decked,” and the little queens announce with joy that the 
Spring is coming. 

The girls then choose a Queen, who is hidden under a 
canopy, carried by four girls, also bearing willow branches. 
Arrived on the village green, they dance two and two, under 
flags, singing :— 

‘* The falcon flew over the green wood 

He sang to himself, till the whole pinewood rang with his song, 

Calling the Queen : ‘ Queen dear, the King calls you that you 

should come to him, 

That you should not be so proud, that you should come alone.’ ”’ 


The Queen does not come herself, but sends a messenger 
(posel), who sings,—‘‘ The Messenger gave a message and 
made love to the beautiful girl with the pink wreath, he 
made love to her.” 
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Then other messengers are dispatched, horses are even 
harnessed and carriages sent, to fetch the Queen. The 
chorus sings :— 


“You grooms, small and tall, chop small the chaff, comb 
well the horses, and go with the Queen. You drivers, 
mend the whips, harness the horses, push out the carts, 
and fetch the lady.” : 


At last the Queen comes. Spring approaches slowly. 
She is lame, quite broken. The Queen under the canopy 
shows this by limping. She is poorly clad, without shoes 
or head-covering. The little queens beg for her and sing : 


‘Our Queen walks barefoot, help her with a groat (gros) ; 
help, we beg of you, help our poor Queen. Give eggs 
to her from the black hen, eggs in their shells. Help 
we beg for our poor Queen.”’ 


The Queen kneels in front of the King, who hides her 
with a kerchief and waves it over her as the last verse is 
sung. Then she appears in a golden skirt, ready to dis- 
tribute gifts, while the chorus sings :— 


‘The nice good-looking Queen stands, she walks about in 
a golden kirtle ; the moment she puts her hand into it, 
she takes out groats and gives them to us.” 


This symbolises the victory of the sun, under whose rule 
Spring becomes fertile. 
The little queens wave willow branches above their 
heads, singing :— | 
‘Willows grow green, blossom on both sides, let us be 
joyful.” | 
They sing ‘‘ Czb, cib, cibulenka,’’ which means ‘ On-on- 
onion.” 

The actions and mimes obey definite rules, as this ritual 
dance is the survival of pagan festivals to the glory of the 
gods. Another survival is a triangular form of dance, 
which spreads into a cross, and at the four ends the dancers 
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make low bows. This is called K#ig sekacovy. The sign 
of the cross was an early symbol with the Slavs, and 
signified lightning. It is often found on prehistoric objects 
together with the disc of the sun, an emblem which also 
occurs frequently in Jugo-Slav and Russian embroideries. 

_ In many dances, a figure of a star with eight rays is 
formed; this occurs in Slovak and Croatian embroideries, 
together with the conventionalised cock, so often seen on 
old bedspreads. 

Thus the same symbols and emblems are employed in 
dance and design. _ 

Whitsuntide.—In Slovakia, at Whitsuntide, boys saw 
down trees, cut the bark into patterns, and bring them 
secretly into the village at night ; a tree is put at the door, 
or on the roof, of the girl to whom they wish to pay court. 
Some girls have several trees, and there is much excitement 
and competition over this custom. 

On Whitmonday, children play the King’s game, when 
King and Queen march under a canopy. The Queen wears 
a garland, and the youngest girl carries two wreaths on a 
plate behind them. They are attended by many courtiers 
and go from house to house collecting gifts. On Whit- 
monday, also, young men disguise themselves in tall caps 
of birch bark adorned with flowers ; one is chosen as King, 
and dragged on a sledge to the village green. If a pool is 
passed, the sledge is overturned into it. On arrival, they 
gather round the King; the crier jumps on a stone or climbs 
a tree, and recites lampoons about each house and its 
inmates. The disguises are stripped off, and they go from 
house to house in holiday attire, carrying a may-tree and 
begging. Cakes, eggs, and corn are given to them. 

The Whitsuntide mummers sometimes practise the 
‘‘ Burying of the Carnival”’; a youth is dressed as a Wild 
Man, with a bladder filled with blood fastened to him. He 
is chased through the streets till he comes to a narrow lane 
across which a rope is stretched. He stumbles over this 
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and is caught by his pursuers. The executioner runs up 
and stabs the bladder with his sword, so he dies. Next 
day a straw man is placed on a litter and carried to a pool, 
into which it is thrown by the executioner. 

- In Semic, the King is beheaded on Whitmonday. The 
young people, girt with bark, carry wooden swords and 
trumpets of willow bark. The King wears a robe and crown 
of bark, adorned with flowers and branches. His feet are 
swathed with fern. He is masked, and bears a hawthorn 
switch for sceptre. A lad leads him through the village 
by a rope fastened to his foot, while the others dance, 
blow their trumpets, and whistle. In every farmhouse the 
King is chased round the room, he is struck by a sword, and 
a gratuity is claimed. The ceremony of decapitation is 
somewhat veiled here, but is more realistic in other parts 
of Bohemia. In some villages, girls assemble under one 
lime-tree and young men under another, dressed in their 
best with gay ribbons. The men twine a garland for the 
Queen, and the girls for the King. When these have been 
chosen, they go in procession, two and two, to the ale- 
house, where the crier proclaims the names of the King and 
Queen, who are invested with the insignia of office and 
crowned with the garlands, to the strains of music. Some- 
one then accuses the King of an offence, such as ill-treating 
the cattle. He appeals to witnesses, when a trial ensues 
and the judge pronounces his verdict. If guilty, he breaks 
his white wand of office, the King kneels on a white cloth, 
and all heads are bared.- A soldier sets three or four 
hats on His ‘Majesty’s head, the judge cries ‘‘ Guilty,” 
and the crier strikes off the hats with his wooden sword. 
In the Pilsen district, the King rides a gaily caparisoned 
horse to the village square attended by the judge, exe- 
cutioner, and othérs, all mounted. Here a hut of green 
boughs has been erected under the maypole, made of a 
freshly-cut fir, peeled to the top, and dressed with flowers 
and ribbons. After the dames and maidens have been 
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criticised, a frog is pinched and poked by the crier, secretly, 
until it croaks. It is beheaded, and its bleeding body 
thrown among the spectators. The cavalcade rides to an 
appointed place, and draws up in two lines. The King 
takes to flight, is given a short start, and pursued by the 
whole troop. If he escapes, he remains King for another 
year, and his companions pay his score at the ale-house 
in the evening. If they overtake him, he is scourged with 
hazel rods, or beaten with wooden swords, and made to 
dismount. The executioner asks,—‘‘ Shall I behead him ? ”’ 
brandishes his axe, and, crying,—‘‘ One, two, three, let 
the King headless be!’’ he strikes off his crown. The 
King sinks to the ground. He is laid on a bier, and carried 
to the nearest farmhouse. 

Midsummer.—St. John’s Eve is celebrated all over 
Bohemia by midsummer fires. As soon as the first star 
appears, the young folk in their festival dress walk up the 
nearest hill. The old folk remain at home to keep watch 
over the house and to practise rites to prevent the witches, 
who are very active on this night, from harming the cattle. 
At the summit of the hill, a tall fir, or the maypole, is set 
up by the lads and decked by the girls with wreaths and 
red ribbons, and a huge bonfire is built. When the first 
tall flame shoots up, the lads shout, and some climb the 
tree and fetch down the wreaths. The girls join hands 
and dance in a ring round the fire, singing love-songs till 
it subsides. ; : 

‘Tf I knew when John was coming 
I would light the fire on three sides. 
One towards the East, 
Another to the West, 
The third to my beloved, 
My darling, my beautiful boy, 
John, John, ho, John.” 


The lasses throw the wreaths across the fire to their swains, 
who must catch them. The singed wreaths serve through- 
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out the year to heal cattle and fumigate house and stable. 
During thunderstorms a bit of the wreath is burned on 
the hearth with a prayer. When the fire smoulders, the 
revellers jump over it till it is revived with fresh boughs, 
and the girls again dance round the fire, singing :— 


‘* Hei, my geese, little geese, 
Hei, my little white geese.” 


Then the boys snatch the burning brands, and swing them 
over their heads, singing and shouting. Meanwhile, from 
other fires on the neighbouring hills, the whole valley 
_resoUNds with the songs and shouts of revellers. 
Sometimes a cartwheel is smeared with resin, ignited, 
and rolled down the hill. Often old besoms are collected, 
dipped in pitch, lighted, and waved about. The stumps 
and €mbers are also preserved, and used in gardens and 
fields as talismans against pests and foul weather. The 
asheS Of the fire are preserved, and placed in the roof to 
prevent fire from breaking out. 

In some districts, while the midsummer fire is burning, 
they Crown or gird themselves with mugwort as a protection 
against ghosts, witches, and sickness. A wreath of it is 
a SUreé preventive of sore eyes. Sometimes the girls look 
at the bonfire through garlands of wild flowers, praying 
the fire to strengthen eyes and eyelids. This, thrice 
repeated, prevents sore eyes all the year. It is believed 
that witches, far from dreading St. John’s wort, actually 
seek it on St. John’s Eve. Sometimes a bed of the mouse- 
ear hawkweed, or possibly mountain arnica, was made. 
St. John came in the night, and in the morning the print 
of his head could be seen on the flowers, which derived a 
healing virtue from his touch. These flowers were mixed 
with the fodder for sick cattle. In some places cows were 
driven through the midsummer fire against witchcraft. 

On St. John’s Day, it is said, ‘‘ fern blazes with golden 
seeds ‘that gleam like fire.’’ He who procures the golden 
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seed of the fern at this season has thereby the key to alk 
hidden treasures, and, if maidens will spread a cloth under 
the fast fading fern, red gold will drop into it. If you place 
fern seed among money, the money will never decrease, 
however much of it you spend. Poachers fancy that they 
can render themselves invulnerable by swallowing the seed 
from a fir-cone which they have found growing upwards 
before sunrise on St. John’s Day. Again, wild thyme 
gathered that day is used to fumigate the trees on Christ- 
mas Eve in order that they may grow well. Elder flower 
here, as elsewhere, has no. medicinal virtue unless gathered 
on Midsummer Eve. 

The midsummer celebration is common to Slavs and 
Germans alike in Bohemia, and shows little sign of dying 
out; indeed, witches were expelled on Walpurgis night — 
within the last half-century. : 

' Harvest——Harvest customs are too numerous to deal with 
in detail, and vary in each district. On the last day of 
harvest the farmer is tied up with a rope of twisted straw 
decorated with coloured ribbons and streamers, on he is 
released on giving ransom to the workers. - 

Before the corn is cut, the reapers” lead St. mereatet 
into the cornfield. 

_In binding the sheaves the women strive not to be last, 
for she who binds the last sheaf will have a child next year. 
The last sheaf is tied up with others into a large bundle, 
and a green branch is stuck on the top of it. 

In primitive times the last sheaf was wrapped round a 
woman,—the ‘‘ Harvest golden Baba,’’ symbol of fruit- 
fulness. Now a rag doll is substituted, but sometimes a 
woman is still encircled by sheaves. The harvesters often 
call out to the woman who binds the last sheaf, ‘‘ she has,”’ 
or ‘“she‘is the Baba.” She then has to make a puppet out 
of the corn, clothed, or only decorated with, flowers and 
ribbons. The cutter of the last stalks, as well as the 
binder of the last sheaves, was also called Baba, and a 
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doll, known as ‘‘ The Harvest Woman,” was made out of 
the last sheaf and adorned with ribbons. The oldest 
reaper had to dance, first with this doll and then with the 
farmer’s wife. ‘‘In the last sheaf sits the Baba,’ it is 
said. It is also known as the ‘“‘ Cornmother,” and some- 
times twelve smaller sheaves are lashed together. It is 
carried home on the last waggon, and delivered by two 
girls with a garland, to the farmer. 

At Ffarvest Home, girls and men deck themselves with 
bunches of corn flowers. A huge wreath of honour is then 
made of flowers and corn. The centre is filled in with 
ears Of wheat, and is the symbol of the sun; rakes, sickles, 
and Scythes are decorated, and these, the Baba, and the 
crown of honour are laden on the waggon drawn by horses, 
with manes and tails braided with ribbons. The procession 
drives, singing and shouting, into the farmyard. On 
arrival, the crown is handed to the master, who is con- 
gratulated on the good harvest, and he then has to feast 
the Whole company. The evening-ends in song and dance. 

The hop-picking (doéesna) and the vintage (vinobrant) 
are Celebrated in much the same manner. The harvest 
feast is called obzinky and the end of it dozinky. 

_ In Western Bohemia the man who cuts the last sheaves 
of corn is said to ‘‘ have the old man.” In former-times it 
was Customary to put a wreath on his head, and to play 
all sorts of pranks on him. At the harvest supper he re- 
ceived the largest portion.: The man who gives the last 
stroke at threshing is himself called ‘‘the old man.” 
Similarly, at flax-dressing, the woman who is last to finish 
her task is said to “ get the old man,”’ and a cake baked 
in human form is served up to her at supper. It was 
customary at the close of the threshing to “ throttle’ 
the farmer’s wife by squeezing her neck between the arms 
of a flail till she consented to bake a special kind of cake 
called a drischala. As soon as a farmer had given the last 
Corn to be threshed, he was swathed in it and had to redeem 
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himself by a present of cakes. After a crop was reaped, 
a few stalks would be left standing, and a garland attached 
to them ; it belonged to the ‘‘ woodwoman,”’ and a prayer 
was offered. In this way the woodwoman, we are told, 
has enough to live on through the winter, and the corn 
will thrive the better next year. 

The corn spirit is commonly known as the “‘ corn-mother,”’ 
who sits in the corn, and children are warned that she will 
strangle them if they tread it down. In these beliefs the 
spirit of the ripe corn is regarded as ancient; hence the 
names ‘“‘ old woman ”’ and “ grandmother.”’ 

In Moravia, a small remnant of the wheat is left standing, 
and is finallv cut, amid rejoicings, by a young girl wearing a 
wreath of wheaten ears, who is named ‘‘ the wheat bride.”’ 
It is supposed she will be married that year. In these 
primitive customs the ritual is magic rather than pro- 
pitiatory. | 

The corn spirit is sometimes conceived as a dog, a wolf, 
—oracock. Under the form of a goat it lurks among the cut 
corn in the barn, till driven from it by the threshing flail. 
In the Bohemian forests peasants driving home their corn 
race each other, and the loser finds next morning that the 
boys have erected on his roof a colossal straw figure, the 
‘‘oats-goat.”” The man who gives the last stroke at 
threshing oats is also called’ the ‘‘ oats-goat.” In some 
parts of Bohemia the last sheaf is made up in human form 
called the ‘‘ Buffalo-Bull.’’ In others, it is called “‘ the 
beggar ’’ and given to an old woman, who must carry it 
home limping. 

_ All Souls’ Day, when each family celebrates the memory 
of its dead, is observed with much solemnity by the Germans 
of Bohemia. On the Eve of the day, it is customary to eat 
cakes and drink cold milk for the purpose of cooling the 
souls who are roasting in purgatory, and are supposed to feel 
the soothing effects of victuals consumed vicariously by 


their friends on earth. 
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Superstitions—The external soul figures largely in the 
ancient beliefs; in a Bohemian tale a warlock’s strength 
lies in an egg, which is in a duck, which is in a stag, which 
isunder atree. A seer finds the egg and sucks it, and then 
the warlock grows weak as a child ‘“‘ for all his strength has 
passed into the seer.’ There are several other super- 
stitions with regard to souls. It is thought that every man 
has his own particular star in the sky, and when it falls, 
as a Meteor, he expires. | 
In popular opinion, when a man dies, the departing soul 
comes forth from the mouth in the semblance of a white bird. 
_ AmOng the numerous superstitions about children, I will 
only tention that the treatment prescribed during teeth- 
ing iS to bite off the heads of three live mice and to hang 
them round the child’s neck by a red string ; care must be 
taken to have no knots in the string. A child will throw 
its CASt tooth behind the stove, asking the fox to give him 
an if0n tooth instead. The belief is found that to step 
over a Child hinders it from growing. The mischief can be 
remedied by stepping over the child in the opposite direction. 
A charm to render an enemy lame is to put earth from 
his footprint in a pot with nails, needles, and broken glass, 
and then to set the pot ona fire till it bursts; after that the 
man whose footprint has been boiled will be lame for the 
rest of his life. 
It is believed that, if anyone stumbles over a stone, a 
musician lies buried in that spot. 
te roverbs—Among the proverbial sayings of the people, 
I quote a few which seem to have no English parallel :— 
“ Song is a bridge to Heaven.” 
“Wherever there is a Czech woman there is a song.” 
“ Custom wears a.shirt of mail.” 
“ If you wish for trouble, promise or lend something.” 
“ Do not jump too high under a low ceiling.” 
“ He who licks dishes at home will not be killed at war.” 
“ Things last for a time, God for ever.” 
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Marriage customs.—We now turn to marriage customs, 
in which very few primitive usages survive. All weddings 
are negotiated by an intermediary; the bride brings a 
‘dowry in land, money, or cattle; lands are inherited by 
the eldest son, and younger sons eee pompensaton, often 
paid for by the bride they choose. 

When the banns are published, the bride and groom are 
never present. Thursday is the most popular day for a 
marriage, but not during ostatky. The wedding guests 
are invited to the ceremony by a youth of about fourteen, 
who is selected specially for this mission. In his left hand 
he holds rosemary tied with red ribbons. He is called 
‘“ tlampaé.”’ He goes the rounds of relations and neigh- 
bours and makes a formal speech, inviting them to the 
wedding. Many cakes are then baked and sent round 
to the guests’ houses, in return for which presents, usually 
foodstuffs, are sent to the bride and groom. The bride’s 
family prepares her clothes, house-linen, and bedding. 
The bride has to sew the groom’s shirt. On the wedding 
eve the groom and the best man bring musicians to the 
bride’s home and serenade her. They are received with 
pistol shots. The musicians play something sorrowful to 
make the bride weep. Then dance music is played, whereat 
the bride’s father lets in the party, the relations. being 
already assembled. Only the bride does not appear. 
She is supposed to be overwhelmed by grief in her chamber. 
The best man seeks her, and leads her down to the dance 
and supper. Next morning all assemble with music at the 
bride’s house. The tlampacé makes a speech greeting the 
guests and thanking them, and then he begs the parents 
of the bridesmaid to lend him their daughter, promising 
to return soon. She is led to the bride. After a breakfast 
taken separately in the two houses, the groom’s party 
go to the bride’s house. The groom knocks at the closed 
door and, after he has recited some poems, it is at last 
opened. Sometimes an old woman is substituted, but, 
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finally, the bride is brought to him. This is reminiscent 
of the old custom of abduction, still current in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. After the couple have been blessed by their 
parents, kneeling, the bridesmaid comes forward bearing 
a branch of rosemary on a pillow tied with red, white, and 
blue ribbons, which she gives to the groom and best man. 
Rosemary plays a great part in the decorations; twelve 
branches are used on the groom’s hat alone; the bride 
wears a wreath of it, and the horses have it on their bridles. 
The bride’s wreath is a circle of artificial flowers, enclosing 
one of rosemary or myrtle, then a smaller one of cloves, and 
in the centre a cockade of red ribbons. The groom also 
wears a bunch of cloves. In some districts the bride has 
a crown trimmed with ribbons, and the ceremony of crown- 
ing her is called ‘‘ beribboning the bride.’’ All the guests, 
even the drivers, receive favours of ribbons with rosemary. 
It is etiquette for the bride to weep on her way to church. 
On these occasions national costumes in their full splendour 
areworn. Near Pilsen the women wear as many as twelve 
to seventeen skirts reaching tothe knees. At the ceremony, 
rosemary wreaths are placed on the heads of the couple, 
and at the end there is a rush to snatch them off, as those 
who secure them will be the first to marry. 

The actual wedding feast does not begin till the evening. 
Every guest brings his own knife and fork. The tlampaé 
is the master of the ceremonies. He has to make merry 
speeches, arrange practical jokes, and keep everyone 
amused. The remains of the feast are taken home by the 
guests, who leave a coin in exchange. This money is 
for the newly- -married pair, though the groom is the first 
to place a coin on the table. Mg 

Music.—The Czecho-Slovak folk-songs have exercised a 
profound influence on literature and music. By studying 
them one comes to understand the soul of the people which 
they so perfectly express. The origins of most of these 


songs are difficult to determine; there are many. variants 
D 
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of the same song, but it is hard to discover the age of any 
one of them. We only know them in their authentic form 
In rare cases, when a melody may sometimes be found in 
an old chronicle. Often a primitive popular song may be 
recognised in the guise of a religious canticle. 

Many popular songs have religious words. These date 
from the miracle plays of the Middle Ages, which often 
had comic interludes. The oldest songs are of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. There are none extant of 
the primitive periods. The Church detested the heathen 
chants, and made efforts to exterminate them. However, 
frequent mention of them leads to the belief that they were 
numerous. German colonisation in the twelfth century, 
and the rise of the national spirit, contributed towards the 
evolution of their style, and popular art was influenced 
by the instrumentalists; on the other hand, the Church 
dominated the spirit of the people, and Gregorian chants 
became the model for songs. These influences react 
mutually, as popular melodies contributed greatly to the 
freshness and richness of rhythm of the Church music. 
The people sang on all occasions; in inns when they 
danced, and at the festivals in the villages. The Protestant 
reformers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ful- 
minated against these songs and dances, which it must 
be admitted were far from edifying. 

Songs of the streets, love songs, and satirical songs 
flourished in the towns, especially in the time of Wenceslas 
IV., when the ballad attained a rare perfection. The 
peasants in the country, whilst suffering under severe 
oppression, found consolation in their songs; in them one 
sees touching demonstrations of family affection, com- 
passion for the unhappy, and confidence in God. There. 
are gems of popular art in the love songs. There are also 
stirring military songs; one in Slovakia, the Kzricz, was 
sung whilst fighting against the Turks. The adventures 
of the robber chief, Janosik, a popular figure resembling 
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our Robin Hood, gave rise to numerous legends and 
ballads. 

Perhaps we should only count songs as folk-songs if 
they have been popular for at least three generations,— 
compositions such as the national anthem, ‘‘ Kde Domov 
Muy,” (‘‘ Where is my home? ’’), and also airs from operas, 
being excluded. 

The provinces differ in their dialects, their customs, and 
their manner of life, though in Bohemia this is less marked. 
Only the Chods, guardians of the forests against Bavaria, 
are remarkable for the originality and richness of their 
melodies. In Moravia, the cultural link between Bohemia 
and Slovakia, there is much ethnic variation. The Hanaks 
approach the Czechs, the Valasi more nearly resemble the 
Slovaks of the Silesian plains, and the Lasi form a link 
between the Czechs and the Poles. There is no essential 
difference between the Slovaks of Moravia and those of the 
Carpathians. | 

The songs considered as a whole can be divided into 
two groups, the Czech and the Moravian-Slovak songs. 
Evolved from popular dances the rhythms of the songs 
are always simple, clear, and vivacious. They are divided 
into strophes, especially in the love songs, which form the 
majority of them; even the ballad is usually strophic. 
Refrains occur but rarely. A distinguishing feature of 
Czech songs is that the rhythm depends on the instru- 
mental accompaniment. This does not apply to Moravian 
songs. | 

Certain rhythmical figures emerge from the cadences 
of the spoken languages, for in Czech and in Slovak the 
first syllable is accentuated, yet short, and followed by a 
long syllable without accent. Another essential feature is 
the musical phrase beginning with an accentuated syllable, 
onastressed beat. One observes how strictly the unformu- 
lated traditions of rhythm and form are respected. It is 
one manifestation of the artistic disposition of the people. 
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Singing plays a considerable réle in dance music; thus 
there are some singing dances, while others are purely 
instrumental. In some of the old Moravian and Wall- 
achian dances, such as the ‘‘ Kralouvnicky”’ and the ‘‘ Bes- 
éda,”’ the first verse is sung, the musicians play the second 
verse, and then all dance. The most usual instruments are 
the violin, the musette or bagpipe, a kind of cymbal, and, 
later, the clarionet and double-bass. Many of the melodies 
contain passages which are characteristic of these instru- 
ments. Proficient musicians were as much valued as fine 
singers. There were celebrated pipers in Eastern Bohemia, 
(especially the famous Svanda of Strakonice). The Czech 
pipers were well known in Maria Theresa’s army, and even 
in the Napoleonic wars every regiment was accompanied 
‘by them. 

People often danced while they sang, especially at 
village festivals. The Slavs have always celebrated any 
solemn occasion by dancing. The forms of these dances 
are most varied; there are 430 Czech and Moravian 
dances, 340 of which are actually named. Some Czech 
dances spread into Moravia, and even into Poland. Those 
of Silesia bear a close resemblance to them. 

The oldest group of dances is that with varying tempi,— 
rich and varied combinations of rhythm in duple time, as 
for instance, the ‘‘ okrocak,’’ and the ‘' sousedska”’ in 
triple time, not unlike the German valse. The best known 
and simplest dance is the “* Furiant.’’ These dances occur 
in the south-east and south-west of Bohemia, and are not 
known in Moravia. We are not concerned with later 
dances, such as the polka and Beséda. ) 

The distinctive differences between the music of the 
Czechs and of the Slovaks are due to a separation of almost 
nine hundred years (Slovakia was ceded to Hungary in 
1031). During the Hussite wars they were, however; 
in close touch with one another, and the Protestant Slovaks 
have preserved their books of chants and canticles; the 
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famous Trancius, written in Czech, was a collection of 
the religious songs of the Moravian Brethren. The problem 
of disentangling Slovak music from the foreign influences 
of Tzigane and Magyar sources is complicated. It is quite 
safe, however, to assert, especially in the case of Magyar 
music, that the Slovaks gave more than they received. 
The Hungarian nation has no songs so old as the eer 
which often manifest an archaic character. 7 

The Tziganes were born musicians, and were masters 
of the violin and the cembalo; the Tziganes of Slovakia, 
like Indians, used intervals of a quarter of a tone. Since 
the sixteenth century many names of first-rate artists are 
either Tzigane or Slovak. The features of Tzigane music 
are frequently observed in Slovak melodies, which tend to 
have a more varied rhythm than the Czech airs, as they 
follow the richer and more subtle cadences of the beautiful 
Slovak dialect. The composer, M. Janaéek, has recently 
evolved a theory on these ‘‘ melodies of language.”? He 
contends that the same psychological tendencies, poetic 

‘IMspiration, and vivid emotion which coloured the primi- 
tive spoken language created the characteristic modulations 
of the songs. 

The favourite instruments are the violin, gusla, the 
musette gajdy,’’ and the cembalo, and the ‘‘ fuyara,” 
an immense pipe played by shepherds. In Slovakia there 
are very few dances; the best known is the ‘‘ odzemok,”’ 
or Hungarian eaedee 

Slovak culture is older than Czech, more rudimentary, 
and conservative in the extreme. A larger number of the 
Primitive songs have been preserved by the Slovaks. Un- 
like the Russian songs, they are sung in unison, at most a 
second part in thirds being added, as choral composition 
iS not understood. | 

National songs have been preserved because they were 
“MPloyed as one of the most efficacious instruments to 
‘fouse the national spirit of the Czecho-Slovak people. 
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They were sung at all gatherings, and through them the 
national language and literature revived and they eee 
a manifestation of the national consciousness. 7 

Design.—In Southern Moravia, cottages are decorated 
with mural paintings of intricate design and brilliant 
colouring ; no picture was attempted, and no set designs 
employed, but elaborate conventional patterns were drawn 
spontaneously from the imagination, and this by women who 
could neither read nor write. Leaves, flowers, and fruits 
are represented, with hearts, birds, chalices, and other 
emblems. Apples, tulips, carnations, and roses are favour- 
ite objects. In Slovakia, birds figure largely. These 
designs were also painted in bright colours on cottage 
furniture, and used in the embroideries and lace displayed 
in the national costumes. The most vivid colours are 
among the Slovaks ; the Czechs use more gold and silver, 
and in Protestant districts the people are less gaudily 
attired. I saw a Slovak woman in a miserable hut in 
Catay at work on an elaborate gold and silver embroidered 
sleeve for a bridal dress. I asked to see her design, but 
she was not copying,—she was working direct on the 
material. ; 

During the reign of George of Podiebrad (1458-71), 
there was a special development of Czech art. Later, 
the country was isolated by constant wars, and art remained 
undisturbed by outside influences and developed on its 
own lines. Craftsmanship attained an exceedingly high 
level. George of Podiebrad encouraged the production of 
metal work; many beautifully wrought weapons of this 
period are preserved. 

Horse trappings of the present day show much sense of 
decoration ; on the collars of carthorses in the streets of 
Prague, one sees large brass plaques ; one variety of these 
shows designs in relief, of a manger with horses, carters, 
and a dog, surmounted by a large horse-shoe. These are 
fastened to the harness by plaits of green or red leather, 
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representing straw. Below the group there is a curry- 
comb, and the thongs are plaited diagonally along its teeth. 

Illumination of MSS. was much practised, and, until 
lately, even the Prayer Books of the peasants were illumin- 
‘ated. Czecho-Slovakia is the only country in Central 
Europe where this usage obtained among peasants. 

Painting on glass was also cultivated, as seen in the 
numerous pictures of St. Catherine, a popular saint round 
whom miany legends centred. 

Many of the Czech designs were inspired by the splendour 
of the Baroque decorations as seen in the churches and 
castles. Even in their furniture, the peasants attempted 
to copy the rounded fronts and deep curves which so much 
impressed them. Heraldic devices were sometimes chosen, 
without any knowledge of their significance, and gradually 
they became conventionalised. Peasant dwellings display 
various styles; in the districts where wood is exclusively 
used, great originality is shown in construction. Gables 
are decorated, and cross pieces and cornices carved, with 
chalices and hearts. There are balconies and verandahs 
0N wooden columns reached by outside staircases. Above 
the door of some of the Slovak cottages hangs a wooden 
figure, reminiscent of the Blessed Virgin formerly suspended 
there, and inside the cottage a wooden dove called the 
" Peace bird” is hung from the ceiling as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. Some of the older churches, with a cupola and 
corner towers, are entirely of wood. Very few of these 
remain, but M. Jurkovic of Bratislava has photographed 
ai the principal churches and dwellings to preserve a 
record of the peasant architecture, and also designed new 
cings on the old lines, to try to re-establish the national 
style. | 

Some of the subjects I have touched on may not come 
strictly under the head of folklore, but it is perhaps in the 
arts,—the paintings on walls, furniture, pottery, and glass, 
needlework, architecture, wood-carving, and metal work— 
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that we can best observe the survival of the customs, 
beliefs, and superstitions of the primitive Slavs of this 
country. 

I have attempted to give a general survey of Czecho- 
Slovak folklore rather than specialise on any one branch, 
in order to show what a fruitful field for research the country 
affords. The little I have said only touches the fringe of 
the subject. I have quoted from Czech sources, from The 
Golden Bough, and from various passages in French articles. 
But from the wealth of material in the museums, in the 
Czech books not yet available in any other language, 
and in the expert knowledge of Czech professors who are 
now studying their folklore scientifically, I could realise the 
rich store of matter still to be explored. [cannot close with- 
out referring to the great kindness of the heads of the 
Museums and professors in Prague‘in placing themselves 
at my disposal and giving me so much of their valuable 
time. It is gratifying in a foreign country to find such 
friendly co-operation, without which, owing to the difficulty 
of the Czech language, much would be a sealed book to an 
English enquirer. | 
ae BLANCHE QO. TUFNELL. 
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THE MAGIC OF THE FINNS IN RELATION TO THAT 
OF OTHER ARCTIC PEOPLES. 


By W. Bonser. 


(A paper read before the Liverpool Meeting of the British | 
Association, Sept. 13th, 1923). 


TuE religion of the Finns as portrayed in the Kalevala 
shows a transition state between nature worship and medi- 
aeval Christianity, which was introduced as the official 
religion from Sweden in the twelfth century. The older 
religion continued to live beneath the surface, and the only 
appreciable difference was that a few more names were 
added with which to conjure, and a few more unknown 
Powers to be invoked. One ancient writer says that the 
two favourite deities were Vainamoinen and the Virgin 
Mary. To give but one instance of the result : in a healing 
charm the Virgin is requested to ‘‘ take Vainamoinen’s belt 
and his yellow cloak with which to bind up a cut vein.” } 

_ The shamanism thus gradually displaced was a belief in 
Sorcery : magic is its very essence, and spells are its liturgy, 
because the belief that every object contains a spirit (in 
Finnish haltia) necessitates a belief also in magic to in- 
fence such spirits. It is a striving after both science and 
religion at once, without the power to distinguish the one 
fom. the other. ‘‘ Shamanism,” says Banzaroff, ‘‘ origi- 
hated among the Mongolic nations, and consists not only 
Superstitious ceremonies. . . . but in a certain primitive 
Way of observing the outer world—nature—and the inner 
World—_the soul.’ 2 ‘‘ Saman is a Manchu word, meaning 
°n€ who is excited.” 3 , 


1 L ‘ . 

- Lottsu-runoja, § 177. b. 

*M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p.167. * Ibid., p. 197. 
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Shamanism was the religion of the Finno-Ugrians while 
still in Asia, and it remained after their arrival in their 
present home. That it survived there so long with so 
little change can only be accounted for by the isolation of 
the Finns, through many centuries, from any considerable 
external religious influence. But while shamanism in 
Siberia has to a slight extent been influenced by contact 
with the higher Asiatic religions, so also in Europe it has 
_been influenced by Christianity ; and it is probable that, 
since it is not in itself conducive to the production of 
myths, this contact was what gave the greatest impulse to 
the production of a national poetry among the Finns. 
Krohn says the spells also date from Christian times only, 
since they show the influence of Scandinavian charms. 
Personally I do not hold with this view, but believe that, 
broadly speaking, the majority of charms, Finnish and 
otherwise, are of heathen origin, and were adopted, and 
adapted, by Christianity. 

The Finnish shaman was supposed to derive his power 
from the supreme god, Jumala. Hence, logically, the 
Creator himself is the greatest sorcerer, and in the Kalevala* 
he is called “ Jumala, the great magician.”” The shaman 
is the seer, who, through the help of Jumala, is capable of 
performing miracles. To do so, he recites his spells: but 
in case these should not be efficient of themselves, he usually 
adds a prayer either to Jumala himself, or else to that one 
of the minor deities who at the time is more immediately 
concerned. The usual idea of spells is to coerce the gods, 
—here it is not so: the shaman is the minister, not the 
opponent, of the higher powers ; the magic is derived from 
the gods, and not used against them. In Siberia there are 
black and white shamans, but in Finnish literature and 
legend I have found no trace of the former. The ideal 
shaman is at once priest, medicine-man, and prophet. 
Such is Vainamoinen in the Kalevala. The more primitive 


* Rune III. 201-2. 
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his tribe, the more duties the shaman has to perform, but 
among the more advanced Siberian tribes he is able to 
specialise. 

Like the mediaeva] witch, the shaman was supposed to 
have attendant spirits. This is shown in the following 
passage in the Finnish Magic Songs 5—‘‘My darling god, 
my powerful haltia, ever assisted me when among the 
sorcerers.’’ The “‘ sorcerers ’’ would be Lapp, for in Finnish 
mythology the Lapps are usually the workers of black 
magic. ‘‘ To the believer,’ says Czaplicka,® ‘‘ the accep- 
tance of the call, means accepting several spirits, or at least 
one, as protectors or servants, by which means the Shaman 
enters into communication with the whole spirit world... 
If the person is dilatory in obeying, the calling spirit soon 
appears in some outward visible shape.’’ Among the shapes 
given by Scheffer in his ‘‘ Lapponia’’ are fishes, birds, 
serpents, and pigmies a yard high. With the Koryak, 
according to Jochelson,’? they appear as the wolf, bear, 
raven, sea-gull, and eagle. Among the Chukchee the spirit. 
speaks its own language, if it happens to be any animal 
except the fox, wolf, or raven, which can speak in the 
language of men.® 

Magic powers, again as in the case of the mediaeval 
witch, appear to have been passed on from father to son, 
since the sorcerer boasts that he has inherited them from 
his ancestors. In the Kalevala, Lemminkainen speaks of 
his being taught magic by his father. Tornaeus says that 
the Laplanders ‘‘ bequeathed the demons as part of their 
inheritance, which is the reason that one family excels the 
other in this magical art.” If the Ostyak shaman has no 
children, he may pass on the office to a friend, or to an 
adopted child. He occasionally sells his familiar spirit to 
another shaman,® and from evidence of the mediaeval 

5 Lottsu-runoja, § 2 et seq. 6 Op. cit., p. 172. 

7 Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. vi. p. 47. 

8M. A. Czaplicka, op. ctt., p. 231. %®M.A. Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 177. 
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witches: the so-called spirit was a concrete object or 
creature. 

Among the “ origins ” given in the Finnish Magic Songs 
is that of the wizard. It says that he was born and bred 
‘beyond the limit of the north, in the Lapps’ flat open 
Jand . . . onabed of fir-boughs, upon a pillow of stone.’” 1° 
In another (and I presume later) song, the sorcerer is swung 
by a Laplander ‘‘in a cradle made of iron”’;4 in each 
case he originated in Lapland. Now, if the Lapps were 
already in the land when the Finns arrived there, 1t would 
be only natural that they should influence the religion of 
the incoming people. Being the more potent magicians, 
they might be applied to by the Finns in cases of difficulty, 
because they would ‘‘ know the manner of the god of the 
land.” According to Scheffer,? in former days Lapland was 
a school of shamans, and the neighbouring tribes sent their | 
. youths there for training. 

It is curious that there is no mention in the Kalevala of 
the drum, which is especially associated with Lapp magic. 
The drum was made of pine, fir, or beech wood, with skin 
stretched across, on which were figures painted in red. 
They were struck with two runic hammers, made from the 
horns of the reindeer. The Lapp sorcerer also had recourse 
to asrows and darts with which to injure his enemies. 
When Lemminkainen 1s setting out for Lapland, he prays 
to various spirits to protect him, ‘‘ that the sorcerers’ arrows 
strike not.’”’ To protect themselves from these arrows, the 
Kalevala heroes sometimes wear armour. 

Billson, speaking of the Lapps, says that “‘ when anyone 
was to enter the ranks of the shamans, he was baptized.’ 18 
In the Magic Songs occurs the passage, ‘* My mother washed 
me naked on a nether stone, three times upon a summer 
night, to become a wizard. ..a singer. ..a good per- 


10 Loitsu-runoja, § 207. 1 Lottsu-runoja, §14f. 1% Lapponia, p. 120. 
13 J. Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religton etc., vol. ix. p. 170. 
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former when abroad.’’ 44 From a similar passage in the 
Kalevala, it would appear that baptism not only served as 
a rite of initiation, but also was intended to make the 
recipients invulnerable. Here Lemminkainen says: ‘“ My 
devoted mother washed me, when a frail and tender baby. 
Three times in the nights of summer, Nine times in the 
nights of autumn, That upon my journeys northward, I 
might sing the ancient wisdom, Thus protect myself from 
danger.” The dipping of Achilles by his mother Thetis in 
the Styx is an obvious comparison. Krohn remarks that 
“the baptism was not administered by the magician, but 
by a woman, usually the mother herself.’’45 In the Kale- 
vala, the mother of the Nine Diseases baptises these children 
herself. : 

For the successful performance of magical rites, three 
things especially appear to have been most important,— 
night, nudity, and the neighbourhood of rocks or stones. 
All these occur, for instance, in the last quotation from 
the Magic Songs (‘‘My mother washed me naked, on a 
nether stone, three times upon a summer night’). 

In one folk-song, a Lapp magician, having seated himself 
on a rock, takes off his coat and turns it inside out, so as 
to increase his power. The Chukchee shaman performs 
with the upper part of the body naked.1® But it was more 
usually the practice, especially in summer time, for the 
sorcerer to take off all his clothes. For instance (quoting 
from the Finnish Magic Songs),!” ‘‘ Sorcerers once were be- 
witching me, three Laplanders attempted it, nine extra’ 
wicked ones, three summer nights, nine autumn nights, 
Completely bare, without a rag of clothes.’’ Comparisons 
from other parts of the world, such as the story of Lady 
Godiva and fertility rites, are too numerous to be quoted. 
But in the prophecies of Merlin, in Geoffrey of Monmouth, !® 
occurs a magic recipe for him who has to slay dragons,’ 


“ Loitsu-runoja, § 14. ¢. BY, Hastings, op. cit., vol. il. p. 647. 
*M. A. Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 206. 1 Loitsu-runoja,§14.b. ™% Bk. 12.4. 
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which I would like to quote, since it specially bears on this 
question. ‘‘ Upon the back of one shall he climb with a 
sword, and sever his head from his body. Then, putting 
off his garment, shall he climb upon another and grasp his 
tail in his right hand and his left, for naked shall he vanquish 
him against whom clad he might naught prevail.” 

Similarly it seems to have been the practice to put on 
extra clothing as a defence against the spells of sorcerers. 
The donning of armour as a protection from their arrows 
has already been mentioned. In one passage of the Magic 
Songs,’® the sorcerer says, ‘‘ Five suits I'll don on a blue 
stone’s back. . . There I shall. . . protect myself, Equip 
myself in copper socks, Shall gird myself with a copper 
belt . . . against a variegated stone . . . and a sorcerer’s 
arrows will not hurt.” Another asks that the fur-coat of 
‘his sire may be brought from the land of the dead and put 
on him, that no sorcerers’ arrows may penetrate.*° 

Of the significance of rocks and stones many examples 
have already been given, and I could give many more. 

Since the spirits of dead shamans were thought to be 
more powerful than living ones, the land of the dead came 
to be regarded as a store-house of shamanic wisdom. Hence 
the visits of Vainamoinen in the Kalevala to Tuonela (the 
land of the dead), and to the grave of the song giant Vipu- 

nen, in order to obtain his three lost words of master-magic. 
_ The Samoyed believes that there is no future life after the 
decay of the body, except for the shaman. Sternberg speaks 
of a great Gilyak shaman who possessed four souls, ‘“‘ one 
from the mountains, another from the sea, a third from the 
sky, and a fourth from the underworld.” # 

Since the instincts of primitive folk are the same all the 
world over, it is natural that they should regard the work- 
ings of nature with the same superstitious awe. Students 
of magic, therefore, who are unacquainted with that of 

19 Loitsu-runoja, § 2. a. 20 Lottsu-runoja, § 2. b. 
21M. A. Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 182. 
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Finland, will at once recognise how much Finnish magic 
has in common with that of other peoples. Such differences 
as there are, arise largely from the geographical conditions 
being different. The intense cold, added to the difficulties 
of living and solitude of the tundra, produces what is known 
as ‘‘ Arctic hysteria,’’ which accounts for the ecstasies of 
the shamanic rites. 

Ihave endeavoured to show that Finnish and Lapp magic 
was isolated, until comparatively modern times, from ex- 
ternal influence except that of other Arctic peoples. Among 
these, however, the practices correspond so closely that 
Arctic magic is essentially the same from Finland and 
Lapland on the west to Kamchatka on the east. 


WILFRID BONSER. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Some Wuite RuTHENIAN Fotxk-Soncs, IIL! 
Introduction. 


TuHE eleven following songs have much in common with the 
preceding ones, and they are all sung without any regard for 
place or season, whereas many White Ruthenian songs might 
almost be called ceremonial, since they are restricted to one day 
or season, for example to Christmas or harvest. Although 
most of these songs are very popular, there are some which are 
not nearly so often sung as the former examples. Some are 
more like bailads than any hitherto published, and in two of 


them there is an attempt at humour of a peculiarly grim, rustic . 


kind that is not usual among the peasants, who are scarcely 
even cynical. 
The words of the first four songs are very pure White Ruth- 


enian, the next three show a marked foreign influence, and the’ 


last four are more narrative than lyrical, and might almost be 
called ballads. 

The language and origin of No. 16 is typically White Ruth- 
enian, and it expresses a thought most common among the 
peasants, namely the wish of a wife to gain the affection of her 
husband after marriage; for under the conditions of serfdom 


1See Folk-Lore, vol. xxv. (1914), pp. 91-109 and 212-26. The 
publication of these songs, collected and annotated by Miss Iwanowska 
and the Hon. H. Onslow, has been interrupted by the War. Mr. 
Onslow died in June, 1922, at the early age of 31. Miss Iwanowska 
has suffered the hardships of the War in Poland, and it is to her recent 
visit to this country, and to the devotion of the wife of Mr. Onslow, 
that we are indebted for the preservation and completion of this valu- 
able collection of fast-vanishing folk-songs. [Ed.] 
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which used to exist, by which the landlord could dispose of his 
serfs in marriage, love and marriage came to be considered 
practically mutually exclusive. 

No. 17 is very old indeed, and the White Ruthenian words 
are absolutely untainted by any foreign influence. The story 
which it tells is homely and simple in the extreme. It is 
evidently that of a girk who married against her mother’s wishes 
and who subsequently returned to her mother’s house seeking 
her forgiveness, for which purpose she adorns herself as if she 
were going to her lover. 

Unlike No. 18, which is purely of White Ruthenian origin 
and contains nothing remarkable, the last four stanzas of No. 
19 may have been slightly influenced by the Russian language. 
Thus, in the fourth stanza, both language and sentiment alter. 
In st. 5, line 1, the word dztengi (see note 8, page 71) which 
occurs in a very common version of the song, is purely Russian. 

In No. 20 also the Russian influence is most apparent, and 
in this instance it has probably been affected by those peasants 
who have returned home after having served in the Russian 
army. As in the former song many of the words are Russian. 
In st. 3, 1. 1, the word druzka® (comrade) comes from the 
Russian drug; again, in st. 6, 1. 1, rugjo (gun) is Russian, for 
the equivalent word in White Ruthenian is strelba, and in st. 9, 
lines 2 and 3, gdzie (wait) comes from the Russian édat, the 
White Ruthenian for which is éekagé. 

The tune of No. 21 may have a Ukranian ate It may 
perhaps have been brought from Ukraine by a wandering 
Cossack. The words are clearly the complaint of a woman who, 
having married a dissolute husband, describes from the know- 
ledge of her husband’s faults the man she would have liked her 
husband to be. The last three stanzas tell with a trenchant 
simplicity how she prayed that her husband might die, but 
how the devil cheated her of her desire. The language is 
rather crude, and the word nidofoh in st. 3, |. I, means a silly 
fellow. 

No. 22 is an old song. It was taken down some years ago 
from a woman of thirty, who had learnt it from her grandfather, 


2 Genitive from druzok, dim. of drug. 
E 
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who was seventy years old. Unfortunately the whole of it 
could not be remembered by the singer, who believed that there 
were three more stanzas. As there is no opportunity at the 
moment of finding out what these are, it is considered advisable 
to publish the song as it stands, in the hope that at some future 
time it may be possible to supply the missing stanzas, together 
with any other songs or alternative versions that might have 
been discovered by then. The words of the present verses are 
indeed almost as meaningless as the refrain, and it is difficult 
to surmise what they signify, except some fragmentary farm 
scenes without connection, which merely serve as syllables to 
fit the tune. 

No. 23 is a narrative song which describes how a Cossack, the 
typical roaming ne’er-do-weel, seduces a maiden whom he meets 
in an inn, with the promises of money and fine clothes, and how 
he ends by putting her to a horrible death. The last three 
stanzas, rather unusually, serve to point a moral. The victim 
first complains that, though the children of a large family may 
have good luck, yet she who is an only child has no luck, and 
concludes by bidding every father with daughters guard most 
carefully over their goings and comings. 

No. 24 is also in the form of a ballad, and is a story somewhat 
similar to No. 23. It contains very little that is not pure White 
Ruthenian, except the word majontek in st. 7, 1. 4, which is the 
Polish for an estate. It is curious to note in st. 5 that the passage 
of time is indicated by the number of candles that were burnt, a 
very old form of clock indeed. 

No. 25 is again practically a ballad, but it has been modified 
by the Polish influence which affects many of the words, as is 
shown by the attempt to substitute Polish for White Ruthenian, 
as for instance in st. I, |. 2, where the Polish pzgknze (beautifully) 
is rendered by pienknie ; also in the next line of the same stanza, 
where the Polish odjezdzasz (you depart) is rendered by odjehdzas, 
and a similar case occurs in st. 2, 1. 3, where the Polish Maryni- 
eczce, a diminutive of Mary, becomes Marynietcy. Owing to 
this Polish gloss the song is popular and considered smart, 
since everything Polish is much sought after, because the 
Poles, being the land-owning class, are accordingly looked up 
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to. The reference to the sea in st. 3 may at first seem curious, 
but the peasants no doubt made acquaintance with the sea 
when they carried timber down the Niemen to Memel on the 


Baltic. 


In the last stanza we again strike the familiar note of 


peasant sadness, when we are told that her father and mother 
never heard of her suicide, and were therefore ignorant of her 


great love. 


No. 16. Oj pajdu ja dotam duham 
(Oh ! I will walk through the lowlands and meadows). 


do - lam 


Oj pajdu ja dotam wham, 


Oj pajdu ja dolam iuham, 


Hdzie moj mity hare ptuham. 


Qj jon hare pahaniaje, 
Oj jon hare pahaniaje, 
Na minie mtodu marhaje. 


Oj paniesu jamu pici, 
Oj paniesu jamu pici, 
Ci nie budzie hawaryci. 


Oj paniesu jamu jesci, 
Oj paniesu jamu jesci, 


Ci ni skaze jon mnie siesci. 


Jon napilsia, jon najeiisia, 
Jon napitsia, jon najeiisia, 


U syru rolu patazyisia. 


a, 
ju - ham Hdziemojmity, ha - | 


rv Short pause. 


~ tam, tu - ham, —Oj paj-du ja 


re plu-ham. 


Oh! I will walk through the lowlands 
and meadows, 

Oh! I will walk through the lowlands 
and meadows, 

Where my loved one is driving his 
plough. 


Oh! he ploughs there driving his oxen, 
Oh ! he ploughs there driving his oxen, 
And smiles at me his young wife. 


Oh! I will carry him something to 
drink, 

Oh! I will carry him something to 
drink, 

And perhaps he will then speak to me. 


Oh! I will carry him something to eat, 
Oh! I will carry him something to eat, 
And perhaps then he’ll bid me sit down. 


And after he’d eaten and after he’d 
drunk, 

And after he’d eaten and after he’d 
drunk, 

On the moist earth he laid himself down. 
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Oj jon lazyé dy dumaje, Oh ! as he lies there he is thinking, 
Oj jon lazyé dy dumaje, Oh! as he lies there he is thinking, 

to éerniawu zonku maje. That they married him to a dark wife. 
Ja éerniawa radzilasia, From my birth I have always been dark, 
Ja cerniawa radzitasia, From my birth I have always been dark, 
Bielawemu sudzilasia. But fated to wed a fair man. 
Ja wymjusia, prybierusia, Oh ! I shall cleanse and deck myself, 
Ja wymjusia, prybierusia, Oh! I shall cleanse and deck myself, 
Bielawemu spadablusia. To be pleasing to my fair one. 


No. 17. Au sadu sosna katychatasia 
(The pine-tree sways in the garden). 


$--3-2—o— ee el ee _  ee 
aaae 


sa - du sos - na ka -ty- cha - fa -_— sia 


Gig ete Se me 


Oj! lu - hi lu - ili wy-bi-ra - ta - sia. 
A u sadu sosna katychatasia, The pine-tree sways in the garden, 
Oj! luli, luli, katychatasia. Oh! luli, luli, it sways. 
Ja da matuli wybiratasia, When I was going to mother, 
Oj ! luli, luli, wybiratasia. Oh! luli, luli, I was going. 
Tryma mydtami wymywatasia, I washed ‘myself with three kinds of 

soap, 

Oj ! luli, luli, wymywatasia. Oh ! luli, luli, I washed myself. 


Adno mydetka bieta, bielehka, One soap was white, so white, 
Oj ! luli, luli, bieta, bielenka. Oh! luli, luli, it was so white. 


Druho mydetka éorno, ¢ornienka, The other soap was black, so black, 
Oj ! luli, luli, gorno, fornieika. Oh! luli, luli, it was so black. 
Trecie mydetka ano rumiano, And the third soap was rosy-red, 
Oj ! luli, luli, ano rumiano. Oh! luli, luli, ’t was rosy-red. 


Pras pokoj i8ta pacichusienka, I walked so softly through the room, 


Oj ! luli, luli, pacichusienka. Oh ! luli, luli, I walked so softly. 
Pras druhi ista pamalusienka, I walked so slowly through the next: 
room, 


Oj! luli, luli, pamalusienka. Oh ! luli, luli, I walked so slowly. 
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Kap sukienka nie Sasnuta, So carefully not to rustle my skirt, 
Qj! luli, luli, nie Sasnuta. Oh ! luli, luli, not to rustle. 

Kap padkoika * nie stuknuta, And not to clatter my iron heels, 
Qj ! luli, luli, nie stuknula. Oh ! luli, luli, not to clatter. 

Kap matuli nie zbudzici, And not to awaken my mother, 

Qj ! luli, luli nie zbudzici. Oh ! luli, luli, not to awaken. 

Bo matula nareka¢ budzie, Because my mother will complain, 


Oj ! luli, luli, nareka¢é budzie. Oh ! luli, luli, will complain. 


Maju dolu praklina¢é budzie, She will curse my fate, 
Oj! luli, luli, praklina¢ budzie. Oh ! luli, luli, she will curse. 
“ PaSlu da Boha pani luboho, ‘ To God I’ll send the man you love,? 


Oj! luli, luli, pani luboho. Oh! luli, luli, the man you love. 

Ludzi shazué Sto nie lubita, Then they’ll say you never loved him, 

Oj ! luli, luli, Sto nie lubita. Oh! luh, luli, you never loved him. 

Susiedki skazuc Sto atrucila, The neighbours will say you poisoned 
him, 

Oj ! luli, luli, Sto atrucita.”’ Oh! Juli, luli, you poisoned him.” 


No. 18. Zakuj, sakuj, ziaziulenka rano 
(Sing, sing, cuckoo, in the morning). 


2 ee eee 


- kuj, a - a zia - ziu - len-ka ra - 
== a= Se ee 
: = eo 
na OF ‘aie ie is -zy Sto no -  éeh-ka ma- ta. 
Zakuj, zakuj, ziaziulenka rana Sing, sing, cuckoo, in the morning. 
Oj nie kazy Sto nocenka ‘ mala. Oh! say not how short is the night. 
A ja mioda usiu nodéku nispaia, I was young and lay sleepless the 
whole night, 
A ja mtoda miloha éekata. I was young, and lay waiting my 
love. 


Oj pryjechoti moj milehki pozno, Oh! my darling was late in his 
coming, 
Parazkidoti padusecki rozno. And he flung all my pillows away. 


? Padkoxka, dim. of padkowa (shoe) is used of a horse’s shoe and also 
of the iron rim put on the heels of walking shoes. 


3 Literally, ‘‘ I will send Madam’s beloved to God,” z.e. she will kill 
her daughter’s lover. 


4 Nocenka, dim. of nozka which is the dim. of xoZ, night. 
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‘‘Za Sto, praz sto moj milenki 
ztujes 
Camuz maji paduSecki soiel ? 


‘‘ Ci na kania swaho waranoho ? 


Ci na swaho siadto zatatoje ? 


“Ci na minie zonku mataduju ? 


Ci na maju matulu staruju ? ”’ 


Ci na maju matulu staruju * 
E na hetu druzynu & lichuju. ] 


‘* Ni na swaho kania waranoho. 


Ni na swajo siadto zatatoje, 


Ni na cibie zonku mataduju, 


A na twaju matulu staruju.’ | 


A na twaju matulu staruju 
|S addala zamuz maladuju. 


Sto nie umiejes raboty rabici, 
Sto nie umiejes z milym haworyci. 
Sto nie umiejes pascielunki slaci, 
Sto nie umiejes z milym razmou- 
laci.”’ 
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“Pray why, oh! 
wroth, dear ? 
And why fling my pillows away ? 


why art thou 


“Say, art thou wroth with thy 
black horse ? 

Or perhaps with thy saddle of 
gold ? 

“Or art thou wroth with thy 
young wife ? 

Or wroth with my mother so old ?”’ 


Or wroth with your old mother. 
Or wroth with your false 
fellow-comrades. 


“’ Tis not with my black horse I’m 
angry, 
Nor yet with my saddle of gold. 


Nor even with thee, my young 
wife, 


fx with thy mother so old. 


For she made you marry too 


But with thy mother so old, 
young. 


For you cannot do your work, 
Nor even talk with your beloved. 


For you cannot make the bed, 
Nor even talk with your beloved.’’ 


5 Some singers interpolate this verse here. 


6® Druzyna means a number of young men, adventurers, who probably 


went with him seeking their fortune. 


? The following lines are sometimes sung instead of those in brackets : 


A na tuju druzynu lichuju. 
A na tuju druzynu lichuju 
Sto xa joju nie razzywusia. 


Nie razzywusta means “ 
hold property as well. 


to get rich,” 
He was probably obliged to accompany his 


But with my false fellow-comrades, 


But with my false fellow-comrades. 
For I'll never be wealthy with 
them. 


not only in money but in house- 


comrades and therefore never had time to attend to his house and land. 
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No. 19. O7! retunka, recenka (Oh! river, my river). 


ja? Oj! luli, lu - hi, 


Oj! re¢unka, retehka, famuz ty 
nie poinaja ? 

Oj! luli, luli, luli! t bierehach 
nie rotinaja ? 


Oj! jakze§ mnie potmoj byc 
Jasienka kania paic¢ ? 

Oj! luli, luli, luli! Jasiehka 
kania paic ? 

Jasiehka kania pai¢, Kasieika 
wadu biere, 

Oj! luli, luli, luli! Kasieika 
wadu biere. 


Oj! Jasiehka, Jasiefika, <amuz ty 
nia zenizsia ? 

Oj! luli, luli, luli! 

nad ziejessia ? 


nakaho ty 


Ci na hroSy ® jasnyje, ci na dzietki 
krasnyje ! 
Oj! luli, luli, luli! ci na dzietki 
krasnyje ? 
Nina dziettki krasnyje, a na hrosy 
jasnyje, 
luli, luli, luli! 
jasnyje. 


Oj ! a na hrosy 


Za hrog’y ja pi¢é budu dzieii¢atkot 
lubic budu, 

Oj! luli, luli, Juli! dzietéatkot 
lubié budu. 


luli! & 


bierehach nie roti-na-ja ? 


Oh ! river, my river, why art thou 
not full ? 
luli, luli, luli! 
thy banks ? 
Oh! how can I be full if John 
waters his horse ? 


Oh ! luli, luli, luli! if John waters 
his horse ? 


Oh ! not full to 


John waters his horse and Cather- 

ine draws water. 
luli, luli, luli! 

draws water. 


Oh ! Catherine 


Oh! John, my John, why dost 
thou not marry ? 
luli, luli, luli! 


thou expect ? 


Oh ! whom dost 


Is it money that shines, or 
beautiful maidens ? ® 

luli, luli, luli! beautiful 
maidens ? 


Oh! not pretty maids, but the 
money that shines. 

luli, luli, luli! the money 
that shines. 


Oh ! 


Oh! 


For money I can drink, and the 
maiden I shall love. 

luli, luli, luli! the maiden 
I shall love. 


Oh ! 


® The word dsiengi is often sung as another version of the word hrosy, 
and is a purely Russian word, never used in White Ruthenian. 


97.e. ‘‘ Do you wish to marry beauty or money ? ”’ 
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No. 20. Zasumtiea sum-dubrotka 
(The rustling oak-wood murmured). 


= ee 


Za - Su-mie - la 


mito - da iidoii-ka, 


Zasumieta Sum-dubroika, 
I zaptakata mioda tidoika, 
I zaptakata mioda tidoika. 


Zaptakata zatuzyia, 

“Da Sto ja u Boha zastuzyia ? 
Da Sto ja u Boha zastuzyia. 
Usie druzki z wajny jeduc, 

A maho druzka konia wiedu¢, 


A maho druzka konia wiedué. 


Ty, moj konik, waranienki, 

A hdziez moj druzotek matad- 
zienki ? 

A hdziez moj druzoéek matad- 
ziehki ? 

U éystym poli, pry dalini, 

Lazyé moj druzotek, jak malina,” 

Lazyeé moj druzoéek, jak malina. 


U prawoj rucy ruzjo drierzyé, 
Da na lewuju nahibaje. 
Da na lewuju nahibaje. 


Na lewuju nahibaje, 
Da z tawarySem razmoilaje, 
Da z tawarySem razmoilaje. 


Sum - du - broti- ka, 


pare ee eee 
- d -ka. 


I za-pla-ka-la 


I za- pia-ka-la 


very short pause. 


mito 


a 
A. 
er 


The rustling oak-wood murmured, 
The young widow wept, 
The young widow wept. 


She wept and she lamented, 
‘‘Oh! God, have I deserved this ? 
Oh ! God, have I deserved this ? 


His comrades return from the war, 

And they lead my dear one’s 
horse, 

And they lead my dear one’s 
horse. 


Oh! my black horse, (tell me) 
Where is my young lover ? 


Where is my young lover ? 


Down in the wood by the valley, 
Like a bud my dear one lies, 
Like a bud my dear one lies. 


He holds his gun in his right hand, 
And he leans upon his left. 
And he leans upon his left. 


He leans upon his left hand, 
And speaks thus to his comrade, 
And speaks thus to his comrade. 


10 Malina (a berry or raspberry) is a word applied to both men and 
women. It indicates the highest praise, being synonymous with youth, 


beauty, and freshness. 
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Tawarysu, bracie rodnyj,!2 
Da nakazy tam zoncy majoj, 
Da nakazy tam zoncy majoj. 


Niechaj jana zamuz idzie, 
Niechaj jana minie nie zdzie, 


Da niechaj jana minie nie zdzie. 


A kali jej lepiej budzie, 
To jana minie pryzabudzie, 
To jana minie pryzabudzie. 


A kali jej horej budzie, 


To jana pa minie ptakaé budzie. 
To jana pa minie ptakaé¢ budzie.”’ 


No. 21. 
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My comrade, my blood-brother, 
Go to my wife and speak, 
Go to my wife and speak. 


And tell her she may marry, 
And not to wait for me, 
And not to wait for me. 


For if only she is happy, 
She’ll not remember me, 
She’ll not remember me. 


But if she is unhappy, 
She will mourn for me, 
She will mourn for me.”’ 


Sabirata dziexeynunka 


(The maiden gathered cherries). 


eee 


gis 


estas 


etter eee 


Sa - bi-ra-ta SECTS U sa-dot-ku wis-ni, Wyswatajciez minie muza 


Dyk pa ma-jej mys - li. 


Sabirata dzieti¢ynunka 

U sadotku wiésni, 
‘Wyswatajciez minie muza 
Dyk pa majej myéSli. 
Wyswatajciez minie muza 
Dyk pa majej mySli. 


Kap haretki ni pit, 
Tabaki ni niuchoi, 
Cuzych zonok ni lubit, 
A swaju dyk stuchoi. 
Cuzych zonok ni lubit, 
A swaju dvk stuchoii. 


" Bracie rodnyj. Lit. blood-brother. 


Wy-swa-taj-ciez minie muza Dyk pa majej mys-li. 


The maiden gathered cherries, 
In the little garden, 

‘‘Let me wed a husband 
After my own heart. 

Let me wed a husband 

After my own heart. 


One who never drinks wine, 
And who never takes snuff, 

Not one to love another’s wife,!* 
But one who would obey me. 
Not one to love another’s wife, 
But one who would obey me. 


It does not mean that he was 


actually his brother, but merely indicates a close friendship or com- 


panionship. 
12 Lit. his wife. 
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Moj muz nidotohi 45 My husband is a silly dolt 

Pagot na reéku, And went down to the river, 

Daj Boh, kap jon zdoch, I shall light a candle, 

Ja pastotlu swietku. For I wish God would destroy him. 

Daj Boh, kap jon zdoch, . I shall light a candle, 

Ja pastoitilu swieéku.’’ For I wish God would destroy him.” 
Baba rada, baba rada, (His) wife is pleased, (his) wife is pleased, 
Sto muz utapilsia, Because (her) husband drowned himself, 
Licho jaho nia uzialo But the devil never got him, 

Za koré uchapiisia. For he grasped a tree-trunk. 

Licho jaho nia uziato But the devil never got him, 


Za koré uchapiiisia. For he grasped a tree-trunk. 


No. 22. O7! pajdu ja na kiermas 
(Oh! I shall travel to the fair). 


Oj! paj-du ja na tor-zok, Pa-ku-plu ku-dziel.- ku, 


———e _o@_o_.—_@ _#_(a-— _ 2» _a—__ a2 
gS ge SS 


Tra - kiel, ma-kiel, ma-tra-kiel, %a-chmy-toé-ka, jur -ju - kiel. 


_¢ refrain. 


(oS Sasa 


Trum-kl, trum-ki, trum-ki- tok, Trum-ki, ton - ki, ha - ta - sok. 


Oj ! pajdu ja na torzok, Oh ! I shall travel to the fair, 
Pakuplu kudzielku,!4 I shall buy a hank, 

Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. 
“achmytotka,'§ jurjukiel,46 A bunch of tatters, jurjukiel. 
Trumki, trumki, trumkitok, Trumki, trumki, trumkitok, 
Trumki, tonki hatasok. Trumki, and a piercing voice. 


18 Nidotoh is a word for a silly fool, and may be rendered by “‘ dolt.’” 


14 Kudzielka (nominative of Kudzielku). A word denoting the ball 
of unspun wool upon the distaff, for which there is no equivalent in 
English. 

16 Fachymtotka, a diminutive denoting a bit of rag. 


16 Jurjuktel, Practically a part of the preceding nonsense refrain, 
but all the same it is derived probably from Jur the augmentative 
of Jerzy, whose diminutive again is /urka. 
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A u sadu kaza (bieta) And in the garden a white goat, 

Pa sadotku leta, And in the garden she would run, 
Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. 
Fachmytotka, jurjukiel. A bunch of tatters, jurjukiel. 

Trumki, trumki, trumkitok Trumki, trumki, trumkitok, 

Trumki tonki hatasok Trumki, and a piercing voice. 

Malaka ni lyzecki, There is not a spoon of milk 

Noma éym zabialié, There is nothing to make the food white.!” 
Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. 
kachmytotka, etc. A bunch of tatters, etc. 

A chto choée padai¢ And whoever goes to milk her, 

Tamu ruéka zabali¢. Oh ! what pain his hand will give him. 
Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. 
rachmyto¢tka, jurjukiel, A bunch of tatters, jurjukiel. 

Trumki, trumki, trumkitok, Trumki, trumki, trumkitok, 

Trumki, tonki hatasok. Trumki, and a piercing voice. 
Achtochoée uchleti zahnaé, And whoever tries to stall her, 

Tomu nozki zabalaé. Oh! what pain his legs will give him. 
Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. | Trakiel, makiel, matrakiel. 
Fachmytotka, jurjukiel. A bunch of tatters, jurjukiel. 

Trumki, trumki, trumkitok Trumki, trumki, trumkitok, 

Trumki, tonki hatasok. Trumki, and a piercing voice.}8 


No. 23. Au polt krynica 
(There’s a spring in the field). 


Aupo-li kry-ni - ca, Tam wa-da_ ta- ¢y-csa, 


Ha-wa-rac i lu - dzi Ka-zak la - da - Sty - csa. 


Ha-war-aé 1 lu - dzi Ka-zak la - da - Sty - csa. 


17 This is the literal translation. It means that there is not even 
milk enough to put in the peasant’s food, generally some soup. Peasants 
call putting milk into the food, ‘‘ making it white, or whitening it,’’ 
in distinction to ‘‘ putting grease into it, or greasing it.”’ 

18 There are probably three more verses, but our informant could not 
remember them, as the song is extremely old and no longer sung. 
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A u poli krynica, 
Tam wada ta¢ycsa, 
Hawarac¢ i ludzi 
Kazak ladastycsa. 
Hawara¢é i ludzi 
Kazak ladaStycsa. 


Haraci nie umieje, 
Kasici nie smieje, 
Asiadtaju konia, 
Jedzie u karému pici. 
Asiadtaju konia, 
Jedzie u karcmu pici. 


U karému, u karému, u karému, 
U karému murawanu, 

A u toje kartomcy 

Da usio éuzeziemcy. 

A u toje kartéomcy 

Da usio éuzeziemcy. 


Adzin uzeziemiec 
Na skrypo¢ku hraje, 
Druhi ¢uzeziemiec 
Dzieitiku namoijlaje. 
Druhi éuzeziemiec 
Dzietku namoilaje. 


Ach ty dzietika, dzietika, 
Jak rozowa kwietka, 
Oj idziz ty z nami 

Z nami matadymi. 

Oj idziz ty z nami 

Z nami matadymi. 

Ty u swajej matuli 

U padranoj kaéuli, 

U nas bendzieS chodzié 
U ztotnoj palitury. 

U nas bendzies chodzi¢ 
U ziotno] palitury. 


Ty u swajej matuli, 

U padranoj swiciancy, 

U nas bendzies chodzié 
U jedwabnoj sukiency. 
U nas bendzies chodzi¢ 
YU jedwabnoj sukiency. 


There’s a spring in the field, 
Where runs the water, 

And everyone says 

A Cossack does wrong. 

And everyone says 

A Cossack does wrong. 


For he cannot plough 

And he cannot mow. 

So he saddles the horse, 

And he goes to the inn to drink. 
So he saddles the horse, 

And he goes to the inn to drink. 


To the inn, to the inn, to the inn, 
To the inn which is built of stone, 
And within this inn 

Are nought else but strangers. 
And within this inn 

Are nought else but strangers. 


And one of the strangers 
Is playing on the fiddle.?* 
And the next stranger 

Is cajoling a maiden. 
And the next stranger 

Is cajoling a maiden. 


Oh ! my maiden, my maiden, 
So like a pink blossom, 

Oh! come thou with us 

With gay fellows like us, 

Oh ! come thou with us 
With gay fellows like us. 


When you’re with your mother 
You wear a torn shirt, 

But with us you shall walk 

In golden array. 


- But with us you shall walk 


In golden array. 


When you’re with your mother 
You wear a torn coat, 

But with us you will walk 

In silken dress. 

But with us you will walk 

In silken dress. 


19 Dim. of violin. 
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Ty u swajej matuli 

U padranoj chusteccy, 
U nas bendzies chodzié 
U jedwabnoj éapetcy. 
U nas bendzies chodzi¢ 
U jedwabnoj capetcy. 


Ty u swajej matuli 

U brzozowych tapcikach, 
U nas bendzieS chodzié 
U jedwabnych bucikach. 
U nas bendzies chodzi¢ 
U jedwabnych bucikach. 
Och i uziali dzietiku 

Pad ruki rukami, 

Och pawieli dzietiku 
Lesami, harami. 

Och pawieli dzietku 
Lesami, harami. 
Prywiazali dzietiku 

Da sosny kasami, 
Padpalili sosnu 

Ad wierchu da dotu. 
Padpalili sosnu 

Ad wierchu da cotu. 


Stali z sosufki 

Suki apadaci. 

Stata dziettynufka 
Zatognie ptakaci. 
Stata dzieti¢ynufika 
Zatognie ptakaci. 


A u kaho doéek wosiem, | 


To tym doli dosi, 

A ja u matuli adna 
To mnie doli nima. 
A ja u matuli adna 
To mnie doli nima. 


When you’re with your mother, 
You wear a torn coif, 

With us you shall walk 

In silken cap. 

With us you shall walk 

In silken cap. 


When you’re with your mother 
You wear birchen #° shoes, 
With us you shall walk 

In silken shoes. 

With us you shall walk 

In silken shoes. 


Oh! then they took the maid, 

Their hands beneath her arms,”4 

Oh ! then they led the maid 

Through forests and through mountains. 
Oh! then they led the maid 

Through forests and through mountains. 


Then they tied the maiden 
By her plaits to a pine, 
They lighted the pine 

From the top to the bottom. 
They lighted the pine 

From the top to the bottom. 


When the pine-tree branches 
Started to fall 2? 

The maiden began 

To cry bitterly. 

The maiden began 

To cry bitterly. 


A man with eight daughters 
Has good luck enough, 

I’m alone with my mother, 
Yet I have no luck.** 

I’m alone with my mother, 
Yet [ have no luck. 


20 The peasant shoes, /apcie, were generally made of birch, lime, or 


willow bark. 


*1 See note 25. #2 Lit. started from the pine-tree the branches to fall. 
28 Lit. whosoever has eight daughters has good luck enough, but I 


am alone with my mother and therefore I have no luck; 1.e., though 
those with many brothers and sisters have good luck, yet I, who am 
an only child, have no luck. 
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A chto u lesi natuje, 


Niechaj hotas ¢uje. 
A chto doéku maje 
Niechaj nati¢aje. 
A chto do¢éku maje 
Niechaj natiéaje. 


A chto dotki maje 
Niechaj naiiéaje, 
Raniefka paznienka 
Da domu sklikaje. 
Ranienka paznienka 
Da domu sklikaje. 


Whoever sleeps in the forest, 


Let her hear my voice. 


And whoe’er has a daughter 


Let him bid her beware. 


And whoe’er has a daughter 


Let him bid her beware. 


And whoever has daughters 


Let him bid them beware, 
And early or late 

Bid them come home. 
And early or late 

Bid them come home. 


No. 24. O7! 1slt try Kazaki 
(Oh! three aia were eer 


Na- pat- * nda tsth aie li try pa-nien-ki, U zie - Tey deena 28 - wi. 


| ie 22S 


Na- pat-ka - li try ~ pa - nien-ki, U zie - la-noj du - bro - wi. 


2nd stanza. 
———— ag eg 


Je-dna pan-na_ An-na, 


A dru-ha Ma-ry-an - na, 


Oj! ishi try Kazaki, 
Dotem dalinoju, 
Napatkali try panienki, 
U zielanoj dubrowi. 
Napatkali try panienki, 
U zielanoj dubrowi. 


Oh ! three Cossacks were walking, 
Down through the dale. 

Three maidens were walking, 

In the green oak-wood. 

Three maidens were walking, 

In the green oak-wood. 


Jedna panna Anna, Mistress Anne was first, 


A druha Maryanna, 
A trejcia Alutunka, 


Then next came Mary Anne, 
But Andra 24 was third, 


24 4dlutunxka, lit. Alexandrina. 
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To maja kachanna. 
A trejcia Alutunka, 
To maja kachanna. 


— Och! i uziali Alutunku, 
Pad ruki rukami,*®® 

Och! pawieli Alutunku, 
Lesami, barami. 

Och! pawieli Alutunku, 
Lesami, barami. 


Och! pawieli Alutunku, 
Lesami barami, 

Och! pawieli Alutunku, 
Da swaho pakoju.*¢ 
Och! pawieli Alutunku, 
Da swaho pakoju. 


Ctyry swiecy ispalili, 
Pokad namoéwili, 

A piontuju da patowy, 
Spaci patazyli. 

A piontuju da patowy, 
Spaci patazyli. 


Bije zegier, bije, zegier, 
Juz pionta hadzina, 
‘“Adwracaj sie Alutunka, 
Da minie watyma. 
Adwracaj sie Alutunka, 
Da minie waéyma. 


Ni odwrécen, ni odwrécen 
Da cibie watyma, 

Ja praz cibie u mamuni 
Majontek stracita. 

Ja praz cibie u mamuni 
Majontek stracita. 


Bije zegier, bije zegier, 
Juz Sosta hadzina. 
Adwracaj sie Alutunka 
Da minie watyma. 
Adwracaj sie Alutunka 
Da minie watyma. 


And she is my beloved. 
But Andra was third 
And she is my beloved. 


Oh ! Andra has been seized, 

Their hands are on her arms. 

Oh ! they lead my Andra, 

Through forests and through woods. 
Oh ! they lead my Andra, 

Through forests and through woods. 


Oh! they lead my Andra 

Through forests and through woods, 
Oh ! they take my Andra 

To their own abode. 

Oh ! they take my Andra 

To their own apartment. 


They burnt four candles 
Before they cajoled her, 
And the fifth was hali-burnt 
When they put her to sleep. 
And the fifth was half-burnt 
When they put her to sleep. 


The clock chimes, the clock chimes, 
’T is even five o’clock, 

Turn over, Alexandrina, 

Turn to me with your eyes. 

Turn over, Alexandrina, 

Turn to me with your eyes. 


I shall not turn, I shall not turn, 
To you with my eyes. 

*T is your doing that I lost 

All my land at home. 

*T is your doing that I lost 

All my land at home. 


The clock chimes, the clock chimes, 
’T is even six o'clock, 

Turn over, Alexandrina, 

Turn to me with your eyes. 

Turn over, Alexandrina, 

Turn to me with your eyes. 


25 Ruki rukamt, lit. with their hands under her arms. 

6 Pakoju, lit. room, but never used of a room in a cottage, only in a 
large house, apartment. They also use this for a large house (country 
house, or hall), that is, anything which is better than a peasant’s hut. 
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Ni odwrécen, ni odwrdécen 
Da cibie wa¢yma, 

Ja u swajej mamunienki, 
Klu¢yki stracita,?’ 

Ja u swajej mamunienki 
Klu¢éyki stracita. 


Bije zegier, bije zegier, 
Juz sioma hadzina. 
Adwracaj sie Alutunka, 
Da minie wat¢yma. 
Adwracaj sie Alutunka 
Da minie wa¢yma. 


Ni odwrécen, ni odwrdécen 
Da cibie wa¢yma, 
Sak ja swaju dobru stawu 
Praz cibie stracita. 
Sak ja swaju dobru stawu 
Praz cibie stracita. 


No. 25. 


I shall not turn, I shall not turn, 
To you with my eyes. 

’T is your doing that I lost 

My dear Mother's keys. 

’T is your doing that I lost 

My dear Mother’s keys. 


The clock chimes, the clock chimes, 
’T is even seven o'clock. 

Turn over, Alexandrina, 

Turn to me with your eyes. 

Turn over, Alexandrina, 

Turn to me with your eyes. 


I shall not turn, I shall not turn, 
To you with my eyes, © 

’T is through you 

That my good name is lost. 

’T is through you 

That my good name is lost. 


Stojé jawor prey drodze 


(A hornbeam stands by the road-side). 


ee 


‘Ss 


—j 
“vw 


-o- -@-, ° e Vv 
Oj! hdzie, hdzie od -jeh-dzas 


ae 


o- -@. , 
Oj ! hdzie, hdzie od - jeh-dza§, 


= 


Ja - sief-ku ka-cha - ny. 


Ja - siei-ku ka-cha - ny. 


27 The meaning of lines 3 and 4 is very obscure. Literally, they mean 
‘““T (ja) lost (stractfa) the keys (Kluzyki) at my mother’s (u swajej 
mamunienka). They refer probably to the keys of the cupboards, etc., 
which she held for housekeeping. There is no metaphorical use of 
the word key in White Ruthenian, e.g. the key to the heart. The 
White Ruthenian of this stanza is uncertain, as the singer was unable to 
remember it accurately. 
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= Another version. 
és Stanza2 2. Stanzas 3 and 4. 


Od- -jeh-dzam, od- jeh-d im 


-o- ~ 


Stoji jawor przy drodze A hornbeam stands by the road-side, 
On pienknie * przybrany. Beautiful clad with its leaves, 

Qj! hdzie, hdzie odjehdzas,2® Oh! where, where art thou speeding, 
Jasiehku kachany. John, my beloved ! 

Oj ! hdzie, hdzie odjehdzaé, 


Jasiehku kachany. 


Odjehdzam, odjehdzam, 
Kto wie ty powréce. 


A ja swojej Marynietcy * 


Serdehko zasmuce. 
A ja swojej Marynieécy 
Serdehiko zasmuce. 


Prygnito sie Maryni 
Na idzetku, spioncy, 
Ze utonot Jag mtody, 
Na morzu ptynoncy. 
Ze utonot Jas mtody 
Na morzu ptynoncy. 


Oj! utonot, utonot, 
Tylko éapka ptywa, 


Hdzie chadzita Marynia, 


Biate ratki myta. 


Hdzie chadzita Marynia, 


Biate ratki myta. 


Ishi chtopcy rybotoiicy, 
Dla Boga zywego, 

Nie widzieli, nie stySeli 
Kachanka mojego ? 
Nie widzieli, nie slyseli 
Kachanka mojego. 


*8 Polish pigknie. 


Oh ! where, where art thou speeding, 
John, my beloved ! 


I am going away, I am going away.. 
Who knows whether I shall return, 
And I shall sadden 

My Mary’s heart. 

And I shall sadden 

My Mary’s heart. 


Mary was dreaming 

Asleep on her bed, 

That John her lad was drowned 
Swimming in the sea. 

That John her lad was drowned 
Swimming in the sea. 


Oh ! he is drowned, he is drowned, 
But his cap is still floating, 

Where Mary went 

To wash her white hands. 

Where Mary went 

To wash her white hands. 


Some fisher-lads were passing by, 

Oh ! by the living God (she cried) 

Oh ! have you seen, Oh ! have you heard 
Ought of my beloved ? 

Oh ! have you seen, Oh! have you heard 
Ought of my beloved ? 


(See Introduction.) 


29 Polish odjegdgasz. (See Introduction.) 
30 Polish Maryntecece. (See Introduction.) 


F 
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Chociaz my widzieli, 
Ale niezywego, 


Z tamtej strony bystrej wody, 


Mietem przebitego. 


Z tamtej strony bystrej wody, 


Mieéem przebitego. 


Wyskotyta Marynia 

Z wysckiego ganku.?! 

Oj ! wyrwata ostry miet 
Z Jasienka kochanka. 

Oj ! wyrwata ostry mieé 
Z Jasiehka kochanka. 


Wyrwala, wyrwaila, 


Sama sie przebita, 
Niechaj ojciec, matka wiedza, 
Ze wiernie lubita. 
Niechaj ojciec, matka wiedza, 
Ze wiernie lubita. 


Ojciec, matka nie wiedzieli, 


O takoj przygodzi, 
Ze poptyio para ludzi, 
Jak ligci pa wodzi. 
Ze poptyio para ludzi, 
Jak ligci pa wodzi. 


31 Ganku. 
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Oh ! yes, we have seen him, 
Though he was not alive, 
Across the swift water, 

But pierced with swords. 
Across the swift water, 

But pierced with swords. 


Mary sped down 

The steep steps of her house. 
She pulled the sharp sword 
Out of John her beloved. 
She pulled the sharp sword 
Out of John her beloved. 


She wrenched it forth, she wrenched 
it forth 

And with it pierced herself, 

Now father and mother will know 

How truly I loved him. 

Now father and mother will know 

How truly I loved him. 


But her father and mother knew 
naught 

Of what had befallen, 

That two bodies were floating 

Like leaves upon water. 

That two bodies were floating 

Like leaves upon water. 


H. IWANOWSKA. 
(The late) H. ONSLow. 


The steps and porch-way, or sometimes the outer hall, 


of White Ruthenian houses are called ganek (Fr. perron). 


ALGERIAN FOLKTALES I. 


THE two first of the following tales were recounted to me at 
various times by Basha Bashir, the aged Kaid, or chief, of a 
section of the Ouled Ziane tribe, the migration of which from 
Morocco to south-eastern Algeria as the result of the magical 
disappearance of a bride I have described in Folk-Lore.} 

The tribe claims to be of Arab descent, but frequent inter- 


_ 1 Vol. xxvi. p. 227. 
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marriage with the Shawia Berbers of the Aurés hills, at the foot 
of which the Ouled Ziane nomads wander with their flocks, 
appears to have left little of the Arab in these people save the 
language which they speak. In the days of Basha’s youth, (he 
is now Over seventy years of age), lions were common enough 
in Algeria, whence they have now entirely disappeared. Upon 
one occasion he was watching his family’s flocks in the Wed 
Taga district during the summer in company with his father, 
who was engaged in prayer at the moment, when Basha per- 
ceived a lion, crouched ready to spring upon one of his sheep. 
Basha and the flock were much frightened, but his father con- 
cluded his devotions before calmly facing the lion and addressing 
it in these terms,—‘‘ Thou art a dog, oh lion’ ; whereupon the 
animal, ashamed, slunk off, leaving the flock unmolested. 

Basha’s father informed him that the lion will never attack 
a man who faces it boldly since the ancient times when the 
species received the following lesson in the courage and resource- 
fulness of man. 

I—In the days when beasts had the power of speech the 
lions were in the habit of referring to mankind as ‘sons. of 
women.”” One day a young lion was boasting to his mother of 
his strength and prowess, when the latter informed him that he 
would meet his master in a ‘‘son of woman.”’ The young 
animal thereupon started forth to seek out a member of the human 
race, with which he was unacquainted, in order to prove his 
superiority, thus challenged by his mother. He first encountered 
a camel, and, before attacking it, enquired if it were a ‘‘ son of 
woman ’’; upon the camel hastily denying any relation to 
the human species, the lion left it in peace and continued his 
quest. He next met with a bullock, and repeated his question, 
leaving the animal alone when he found that it did not represent 
the game he was seeking. After encountering and questioning 
a number of other animals, the lion at last found a man in the 
act of felling a tree, who confessed that he was a ‘‘son of 
woman.”’ | 

The lion at once defied the man to mortal combat, which the 
latter accepted upon the condition that the lion should first 
help him to accomplish his task of felling the tree, a small one, 
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which he had already so far cut through that he could slightly 
bend its trunk. To this the lion agreed. 

Now, in order to facilitate the bending down and breaking 
of the tree the man had driven his axe, like a wedge, into the 
cut he had made in its trunk; he requested the lion to insert 
its fore-claws into this cut to take the place of the axe, with 
which, when removed, he could continue to chop at the tree from 
the opposite side. 

The unsuspecting lion inserted his claws as directed, and 
the man knocked away the axe, with the result that the tree 
trunk, regaining its vertical position, closed upon the lion’s 
claws, holding them with the grip of a vice, the ‘‘ son of woman "’ 
thus being enabled to slay the now defenceless lion with the 
axe without difficulty or danger to himself. 

Hence the lion’s respect for the human race, to which the 
Emir Abd el Kader has referred in a chapter contributed by him 
to General Daumas’ Horses of the Sahara, in which he says that 
the natives of Algeria can distinguish in the roar of the lion 
the words ahna ou ben el mera? (I and the son of woman), and 
that, as the animal uses the word ahna (I) but once while it 
twice repeats ben el mera (son of woman), the natives conclude 
that the lion recognizes rfo other superior to itself than man. 

II.—Solomon, son of David, king of the Jews, was once 
requested by a woman, whose favours he desired, to build her 
a house of eggs. 

The infatuated monarch ordered all birds and fishes to bring 
him their eggs with which to gratify the lady’s whim, and all 
obeyed except the sparrow and the hoopoe, who were accord- 
ingly summoned to the royal presence to explain their neglect 
of duty. | 

The sparrow excused herself on the ground that her egg was 
too insignificant an offering to lay before so mighty a monarch, 
but the hoopoe dared to reply,—‘‘ I was too busy to bring my 
egg, as I was engaged in considering which is the longer, the 
day or the night.”” ‘‘ And which did you find the longer ? ” 
enquired the king. ‘The day,’ replied the hoopoe, “for the 
moon adds to its length.’’ In further excuse for her neglect 

2 The spelling is that of the English translation of Daumas’ work. | 
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the bird added that she had been wondering which were the 
more numerous, the living or the dead, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that the former out-numbered the latter, since the 
recently departed and the great and famous are talked of as 
if they were yet alive. Pressed for further reasons for dis- 
obeying the royal command, the hoopoe added,—‘‘ I was 
wondering which were the most numerous in the world, women 
or men, and I found that women were the more plentiful; for 
fools, such as yourself, who try to build houses of eggs, I do not 
class as men at all.” 

King Solomon, enraged at this reply, sentenced the hoopoe 
to stink in the nostrils of mankind till the end of the world, in 
consequence of which, according to native belief, the bird 
smells evil to this day. 

The two tales which follow I learned from members of the 
sedentary Arab population of El Kantara, thirty miles to the 
north of Biskra. 

III.—A wealthy Arab was leading his mule, laden with gold, 
by the chain of its bridle across the dry bed of a stream at the 
foot. of a range of mountains. Suddenly, as frequently occurs 
in Algeria when heavy rain falls on the hill tops, a mighty 
Volume of water rushed down from the high country, com- 
pletely filling the river bed and sweeping away the loaded mule 
with such force that the bridle chain broke when the Arab 
attempted to save it. 

Later, when the flood had subsided and the stream once more 
became dry, the man went to search for his lost mule with its 
golden load. | 

Searching in the bed of the river he found a single hair pro- 
truding from the dry mud, and, pulling it gently, discovered 
that it belonged to a buried animal. He quickly cleared away 
the deposit of mud left by the flood, and there found his mule 
with its charge of gold intact. As a result of this the Arabs say 
that fortune comes to a man at the pull of a hair, but, when it | 
leaves him, even a chain will not avail to check its flight. 

IV.—Two Arab hunters once rode out a long way into the 
desert in search of game. In the midst of the wilderness one 
of them remarked to the other,—‘‘ Here I could cut thy throat 
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as that of a sheep, and no man be the wiser.” The other 
replied,—‘* I should have a witness in God Himself.’ ‘‘ I slay 
thee,’’ said the first speaker, ‘‘ now let thy witness help thee ! ” 
and, so saying, cut his companion’s throat. 

For years no man knew what had become of the victim, 
but, upon the scene of the crime, there grew up a great vine 
which bore grapes of a prodigious size. At last these grapes 
opened, and from each issued a bird endowed with the power 
of speech. 

The birds, thus liberated, proclaimed the circumstances of 
the slaying, and denounced the murderer by name. 

M. W. HILton-Simpson. 


FOLKTALES FROM THE Panyas, IV.! 


IV. A Tale of King Solomon. 


Berore the Shirdnis came and took possession of the tract 
of country known as Shirani-land, it was inhabited by the tribe 
of Beni Israilor the Jews. Their king, Sulaiman, had his throne 
on the top of one of the highest peaks of the Sulaiman range of 
mountains, and it has ever since been known as the Takht-i- 
Suleiman, or Throne of Solomon. Many are the legends which 
the tribes of the country round tell of the wonderful powers of 
this astute monarch. It is related of him that he once lost his — 
ring in a river, and calling all the fairies and water demons to 
his aid ordered that a thorough search should be made. The 
fairies were unsuccessful, but the demons found out that the 
ring had fallen into the mouth of a fish which had been caught 
by a fisherman. The man was brought before the king, who 
commanded him to deliver up the ring. The fisherman replied 
that his daughter on cutting open the fish had found the king’s 
ring inside, and that she would not give it up unless the king 
promised to marry her. Sulaiman agreed to the proposal, and 
shortly afterwards their marriage was celebrated. 

King Sulaiman had countries on the west side of the moun- 
tains that bear his name as well as on the east, and not long 

1Continued from vol, xxxii., pp. 211-3, 271-3; vol. xxxlil., pp. 122-4. 
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after his marriage he desired to visit them. When the king 
travelled, he did so seated on his marvellous throne, to which 
he had only to mention his destination when it would fly into 
the air and carry him wherever he wished to go. Accordingly 
he and his new wife seated themselves on the throne, and it 
carried them over the hills. A shrine has been built on the place 
where the throne crossed the mourtain, and trees have sprung 
up round the spot. 


V. 
The Prince and the Spirit Horse. 


There was once a sultan who having lost his first wife married 
- another woman. This second wife fell in love with the sultan’s 
son by his first sultana. The prince, however, remained a true 
and dutiful son, and was proof against the blandishments of 
his wicked stepmother. The sultana became enraged when 
she found that nothing she could do made any impression on 
the young prince. She therefore went to bed, and pretended to 
be sick. The physicians prescribed various medicines, but all 
in vain; nothing did her any good. 

At length one of the physicians, at the instigation of the 
Sultan’s wife, told the sultan that there was one remedy by 
Which she could be cured, and that was that the horse of the 
Prince should be sacrificed for her. Now the prince loved this 
horse very much, and before pursuing our story it is well to say 
What kind of a horse it was and how it came into the possession 
of the prince. 

In the royal stable was a particularly well-bred mare, 
Which used to give birth to her foals in the jungle, and nobody 
could find out where she hid them. One day the prince, in 
order to satisfy his curiosity, followed her into a thick forest, 
Where she was about to give birth to a foal on the very brim 
of a well. 

The prince went up to her and asked her reason for thus 
destroying her young. She replied that her foals were match- 
less, and that she did not expect any one would take the trouble 
to feed and look after them with the care they required, and she 
had therefore always destroyed them as soon as they were born. 
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The prince assured her that if she gave one of them to him he 
would take care of it to the very best of his ability. After 
making this promise, the prince received the colt and took it 
home, where he fed it with milk, and as it grew older it became 
very dear to him. 

The sultan on hearing what the physician had to say agreed 
to the sacrifice of the prince’s horse, and ordered it to be 
slaughtered without delay. The poor prince was much grieved 
when he heard that his horse was to be killed for the wicked 
sultana, and came to his father saying he had no objection to 
submitting to his orders, but he had one request to make, that 
he should be allowed to ride it once more. His father agreed, 
and the prince, mounting his horse, gave it one stroke with his 
whip and rode off. 

The horse went with the speed of an arrow, and soon brought 
him to the bank of a river far beyond his father’s territory. 
The royal guard were sent after the prince, and caught him resting 
on the river’s bank. The prince, however, quickly mounted 
his horse, and it carried him in a moment to the other side of 
the water. The guard, unable to follow, went back to the 
sultan’s dominions. 

The prince, after going a little farther on the other side of 
the river, came to a town, which he entered. His horse then 
told him that it was a spirit, and would obey all his orders and 
procure for him anything he should desire on the condition that 
the prince would allow it to go and join its fellows. If at any 
time it should be required, it would instantly present itself 
before the prince. _ 

As the prince was riding through the town he happened to 
pass under the balcony of the king’s palace, and a princess looking 
out was so charmed with the grace of his person that she im- 
mediately fell in love with him. The prince, quite unconscious 
of the impression he had made on the affections of the princess, 
went a little further, and came to an inn. Here he let his 
horse go, and entering the house requested the innkeeper to 
allow him to pass the night in her house. 

In the morning the prince asked the innkeeper if it would 
be possible for him to find any employment in that town. She 
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replied that she was in want of a cowherd, and would supply 
him with two meals a day in return for his services. The prince 
accepted her proposal, and every morning took her cows out 
to graze, returning with them to the inn in the evening. 

The king of the town loved the princess who had fallen in 
love with our prince more than all his children. She was the 
youngest, and on one occasion her father, the king, was so 
pleased with her that he said she might marry anyone she 
should choose. 

The princess, after seeing the prince, could not drive his 
image from her thoughts, and had a thorough search made for 
him as she was determined to marry him and no other. The 
prince was found among other cowherds grazing the innkeeper’s 
cows, and the king, much against his will, was compelled to 
marry him to his daughter. After her marriage, she ceased to 
be his favourite, and while his other sons-in-law lived in royal 
palaces with every luxury at their command the king only gave 
her a common house such as cowherds live in. 

One day the king gave a hunt to which all his sons-in-law 
were invited. The other six princes, thinking the cowherd a 
low fellow, said that he might carry water for them during the 
hunt in case they should get thirsty. So they gave him two 
leather bags to hold the water and a lame pony on which to 
ride. When the disguised prince reached the jungle, he separated 
himself from the rest, and, calling his horse, quickly changed 
his clothes and mounted. The prince then ordered the horse 
to carry him where he would find plenty of sport. The other 
six princes had no sport at all, and happening to come across 
their brother-in-law in the jungle did not recognise him in his 
princely attire; they therefore requested him to give them each 
some trophy of the chase, as they were ashamed to go back 
empty handed. The prince agreed to comply with their 
request, on condition that they would permit him to brand 
their backs. They allowed him to do so, and returned home. 

The prince, after they had gone, took off his princely garments 
and, putting on his cowherd’s dress, mounted his pony and let 
loose his horse. He excused himself for being absent from the 
chase on the plea that, while he went to get water, he had 
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missed them, whereas his six brothers-in-law went to the king 
and boasted of their bravery. The king expressed much 
pleasure at their prowess, but grieved much at the apparent 
worthlessness of his seventh son-in-law. 

Soon after this a neighbouring sultan invaded the territory 
of the king, who sent his seven sons-in-law with a large force 
against the enemy. The disguised prince separated himself 
from the other six princes, and, calling his horse, attired and 
armed himself as before and went to the spot where the battle 
was being fought. When he arrived there he found that the 
other six princes had been unable to stand before the enemy 
and had fled away. He rallied the scattered forces of the 
king, and began to cut his enemies in pieces as a starling 
does the locusts. The other six princes, who had fled away to 
a safe distance, seeing this, regained courage and returned to 
the fight. After a great struggle the enemy was utterly routed 
and the unknown prince proclaimed victorious. On his way 
home he separated himself from his brothers-in-law, and chang- 
ing his garments to his cowherd’s clothes, let his horse go and 
took his way to his own house. 

Meanwhile the king had heard the news of the great victory 

of his sons-in-law and was much pleased, and at the same time 
astonished at their feats of valour as described by themselves. 
One of the princes said that it was through his bravery that 
the enemy were defeated, while a second stepped forward and 
declared that his sword had put the foe to flight, and so on 
through the whole six, each one boasting of his own brave 
deeds. When the news of the victory reached the town, great 
were the rejoicings, and drums were beaten to celebrate the 
triumph of the people. Meanwhile the real victor came quietly 
to his cowherd’s hut, and slept. ; 
In the morning his wife went to visit her sisters in their 
palaces, and while there they taunted her and said what a fool 
her husband was. She returned home weeping and in great 
distress. When her husband asked her the cause of her trouble 
she told him all that her sisters-in-law had said. The prince, 
on hearing this, comforted her, and told her his real story. 

He then called for his horse, and after changing his clothes 
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mounted and rode to the king’s palace. In the meantime it had 
been proved to the king that the victory was due, not to the 
exertions of his sons-in-law, but to an unknown prince. 

When the king heard this, he was very anxious to see the man 
who had gained such a victory for him, and ordered a thorough 
search to be made for him. The prince was brought before the 
king, and was introduced as the man who had won the battle. 
The king was much pleased, and welcomed him to his court. 
The prince then related to the king the story of his life and 
adventures, saving that he might prove what he had said by 
examining the backs of his six brothers-in-law, which he would 
find branded. This was done, and the king, being very much 
pleased with the prince, embraced him with joy and afterwards 
made him the heir to his throne. 

Lucas KING. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EARLY PUBLICATIONS REPRINTED; SPECIAL REDUCED 
PricE TO MEMBERS. 


In the Annual Report (p. II supra) it is announced that four 
early publications of the Society which were out of print have 
been reprinted. The Council have fixed the sale prices as 
follows, the first price being to non-members, and the lower 
price following in brackets being that at which members and 
subscribers can each obtain one copy only of each of these 
publications. 
The Religious System of the Amazulu. By Bishop Callaway. 
Pp. 448, viii. £1 Is. Od. [10s. 6d.]. 
The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds. By 
the Rev. C. Swainson. Pp. viii, 243. 12s. 6d. [7s. 6d.]. 
Studies on the Legend of the Holy Gratl, with especial reference 
to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin. By Alfred Nutt. 
Pp. xvi, 281. 12s. 6d. [7s. 6d.]. 
The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares 
of Facques de Vitry. Edited, with Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes, by Professor T. F. Crane. Pp. cxvi, 303. 


£1 1s, Od. [10s. 6d.]. 
F. A. Mitne, Secretary. 


LIBRARY OF FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


In the present number of Folk-Lore there appears a list of 
accessions to the Society’s Library during the past year. The 
Library is at present a small one, and, but for a few journals 
which are received as an exchange for Folk-Lore, is “‘ entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions.” I would eagerly 
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welcome any gifts that members would send. Their own works 
are especially desired, and also any duplicates or review copies 
that can be spared. 

Donations should be addressed to the undersigned, c/o 
University College Library, Gower Street, London, W.C.1., or 
may be handed over at any of the Society’s meetings. 


WitFrip Bonser, Hon. Librarian. 


ENGLISH FOLKTALE WANTED. 


I sHoutp be glad to be informed of any English variants or 
analogues of the tale Die kluge Bauerntochter (Grimm, No. 94; 
Aarne’s Register, 875).* No English versions are mentioned in 
Bolte-Polivka, but I hope that something may exist—if not a 
version of the whole tale, at least of such motifs as the “‘.impos- 
sible conditions,’’ or the questions, ‘‘ what is the swiftest, 
fattest, etc.” My address is Steynstraat 11, Arnhem, Holland. 


(Dr.) JAN DE VRIES. 


PASSING UNDER THE YOKE. 


In ancient Italian practice an army which had capitulated was 
compelled by the conqueror to pass under the yoke, 2.e. an 
archway formed by two spears stuck upright in the ground with 
a third fastened horizontally to their tops. A Roman army, 
returning from a victorious campaign, somewhat similarly 
marched under the Triumphal Arch in the Campus Martius, 
the great drill ground just outside the city wall. Both Sir 
James Frazer ! and the late Dr. Warde Fowler 2 have discussed 
these rites, and have arrived independently at the same con- 
clusion, that the motive in each case was purification or the 
removal of dangerous or hostile influences. If the victorious 
army was purified from the infection of bloodshed, the conquered, 

*See Grimm's Household Tales, George Bell, 1884 edit., vol. ii., 
PP. 39-42, No. 94, ‘“‘ The Peasant’s Wise Daughter.”’ 

1 Sir James Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, vol. ii, pp. 168-195. 

2 W. Warde Fowler, Classical Review, March 1913, pp. 48-51 ; Roman 
Essays and Interpretations, pp. 70-75. 
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who passed under the yoke after being disarmed of their material 
weapons, were thereby rendered spiritually harmless as well. 

A Tartar practice recorded by John de Plano Carpini, the 
envoy of Pope Innocent IV. in 1246 a.p., is perhaps worth 
adding to the analogies collected by Sir James Frazer. The 
form of arch employed recalls the spears of the Roman yoke, 
and the motive explicitly assigned for the compulsory purifica- 
tion of strangers before admission to the royal presence strik- 
ingly confirms the explanation suggested. ‘‘ They kindle two 
fires, and pitch two javelins into the ground neere unto the said 
fires, binding a corde to the tops of the Javelins. And about 
the corde they tye certaine jagges of buckram, under which 
corde and betweene which fires, men, beasts and tabernacles do 
passe. There stand two women also, one on the right side, and 
another on the left casting water, and repeating certaine 
charmes.’”’ Surviving relatives after a death, or the com- 
panions of a man struck by lightning, were thus purified, and 
the involuntary pollution of a ‘‘tabernacle”’ could be expiated 
by this means. ‘‘ And to bee short, they thinke that all things 
are to be purged by fire. Therefore, when any ambassadours, 
princes, or other personages whatsoever come unto them, they and 
their giftes must passe betweene two fires to be purified, lest per- 
adventure they have practised some witchcraft, or have brought 
some poyson or other mischiefe with them (aut venenum seu 
aliquid mali attulerint).’’ The Pope’s envoys had themselves 
to conform, and when they demurred it was explained, ‘‘ You 
may passe through without al danger: for we would have you 
doe it for none other cause, but only that if you intend any 
mischiefe against our lord, or bring any poison with you, fire 
may take away all evill.’’ 3 Of the two constituent parts of the 
machinery of this ritual the emphasis is laid upon the fires, but 
it can hardly be doubted that the passage under the arch was 
intended to serve the same purpose,’ z.e. ‘to take away all 
evill.”” 

3 Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trafiques and 
Discoveries of the English Nation (Glasgow, 1903), vol. i. pp. 141, 142, 
' 163. The Latin text will be found zbid. pp. 64, 101, 120. 


“Cf. the Kayan practice cited by Frazer, op. cit. pp. 179-180, where 
the rite consists in passing under an arch and over a fire. 
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The ambassador who was sent by Justinian to the Chagan of 
the Turks at the Golden Mount, Ektag, in 568 a.p., upon the 
occasion of the first diplomatic contract between the ancestors 
of the Turks and a Western power, underwent similar cere- 
monies of purification before being admitted to the presence. 
Professional ‘‘ expellers of ill-omened things” lighted a fire, 
into which aromatic branches were thrown. To the accom- 
_paniment of incantations and clashing cymbals and in a state 
of ecstasy, they purified the ambassador's baggage with burning 
branches. The ambassador himself was then made to pass 
through the fire. There is no mention, however, of a yoke like 
that described above.® 

W. R. HaAcuipay. 


®Menander, Frag. 20, in Miller, Fragmenta Histovicorum Graecorum, 
vol. iv, p. 227. 


REVIEWS. 


THe Mummers’ Pray. By the late R. J. E. Tippy. With a 
Memoir. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 8vo. Pp. 257. 
2 port; rill. 14s. 2. 


BEFORE war, and increased printing costs, suspended the annual 
issue, to members of the Folk-Lore Society, of an “ extra 
volume ”’ in addition to Folk-Lore, a number of proposals had 
been approved for volumes not yet issued. The Report of the 
Council for 1904 enumerates amongst these a History of English 
Folk-Drama.1_ It may be that, so far as mummers’ plays are 
concerned, such a volume will be rendered to some extent less. 
necessary by the treatment of mumming in the volumes of 
British Calendar Customs now in preparation by the Brand 
Committee. But the Committee will confine itself to facts, 
and not discuss theories, and it would be a pity if a subject of 
such interest should receive from the Society no more than a 
chapter or chapters in its aspect as a calendar custom. If the 
project for an ‘‘extra volume ”’ were carried out by some 
member competent for the necessary research, it would relieve 
appreciably the intense pressure upon the space of the Com- 
mittee’s comprehensive publication. 

The present work is a valuable, though unfinished, study 


of that part of English folk-drama which concerns the 


mummers’ play. The author, Mr. Tiddy, was killed in the 
trenches in 1916. He had planned an examination of the 
origin and history of the play, and had progressed so far as to 


1The volume is referred to as in preparation by Dr. E. K. Chambers. 


in The Mediaeval Stage, where chapter x. (vol. i., pp. 205-27) is founded 
on 29 printed versions of the mummers’ play. 
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have collected 33 unpublished versions, and to have given in 
1914, to his students in the-Oxford School of English Literature, 
a first course of lectures reproduced, so far as they can now be 
recovered, in this volume. 

Mr. Tiddy was the product of Cotswold and Cornish yeoman 
stocks, and naturally his collection of plays is largely from the 
west of England, 11 coming from Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
and Gloucestershire, and 5 from Oxfordshire. The remaining 
17 come from Hampshire (4), Sussex (2), Northamptonshire (1), 
Lincolnshire (2), Nottinghamshire (2), Yorkshire (1), Worcester- 
shire (1), and Warwickshire (3), and an outlying version from 
Belfast. They cover a fairly wide area, and bring out clearly 
the underlying identity of the play, and the obviously single 
origin of the versions, despite the numerous minor and super- 
ficial variations found even in villages which are neighbour. 
The essence of the play is, of course, a combat and the revival 
of the slain, possibly of ritual origin. The victors in Mr. Tiddy’s 
collection are named St. George, Prince George, King George 
(in north Somerset George the Third !), the Royal Prussian 
King, Bold Robin Hood or John Bull Robin, John Fenn (John 
Finney transposed in function ?), Sergeant Slaughter, Slasher, 
or Soldier. The unsuccessful fighter is the Turkish Knight 
(“Turkey snipe’’) or Champion, the Royal of Prussia King, 
King of Egypt, Indian King, Alexander, Bold Slasher or Striker, 
Valiant soldier, Jack Vinney, Duke, Mince Pie, Eezum Squeezum, 
old Speckleback, the Black Prince of Darkness, or Beelzebub 
(“ Belsey Bob,” ‘‘ Bells Abub,” ‘‘ Bellzie Bob’). The queerest 
couple meet when Beelzebub overthrows Old Jane. George 
is not always the conqueror; in one Gloucestershire village 
Prince George is smitten down by the Turkish Champion, and 
Captain Slasher strikes down King George in an Oxfordshire 
village. In another village in the last county Boneyparte from 
Thumberloo—(is this a “‘ portmanteau word ” from Northume 
berland and Waterloo ?)—kills King George, and in two War- 
wickshire villages Captain Thunderbolt and Bold Slasher do as 
much. In one Cornish version the ballad of King Henry Fifth’s 
Conquest of France, and extracts from Addison’s opera Rosa- 


mund, have been tacked on to the play proper by some local 
G 
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Holofernes, and in another case the ballad of Robin Hood and 
the Tanner has been followed for the play. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the versions transcribed are the corruptions 
of words not understood, e.g. of 


‘* Room, room, brave gallants, room !”’ 
to ‘“‘ Room, room, gallons of room!” 


and of ‘ Activity of youth, activity of age’ (gymnastic feats) 
to ‘‘ Act Timothy of youth, act Timothy of age.” 


But the plot remains the same, and the doctor has almost the 
same words.of patter about diseases,—‘‘ itch, the stitch, the 
palsy and the gout,’’ and with his remedies is a constant feature. 
Even the same name for the fool or clown,—Tom Pinny, John 
Finney, Jack Finney, Jack Viney, or Jack Pinney,—occurs over 
so wide a district as Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Warwickshire. 

The seventy-seven pages of Mr. Tiddy’s lectures deal with 
the origins and vicissitudes of the play, and popular taste as 
teflected in miracle and morality plays, and in Elizabethan 
dramas. He points out that Ben Jonson’s Masque of Christmas 
is nothing more than an elaboration of the sword dance with the 
addition of certain characters from the mummers’ play proper 
and others that personify mummers’ appurtenances. In dis- 
cussing helpfully the contact between literary drama and the 
folk literature of which the mummers’ play and folk-songs are 
the fast fading survivals, he accepts the belief that the diver- 
gence in culture of different social classes was first started by 
the Renaissance, and consequently puts the zenith of the St. 
George play before this cleavage, after which it became the 
property solely of the humbler classes. He suggests that the 
decadence and general comparatively low artistic achievement 
of the mummers’ play are due to the competition of first the 
miracle play, and then the Elizabethan drama. He finds 
popular taste, as shown in the folk play, markedly different 
from that of our own time, love interest especially being neglected 
in the St. George and sword dance plays, though it may perhaps 
not have been so slighted in the Robin Hood play of which so 
little has survived. He remarks the absence amongst the folk 
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of any historic or time sense, and thinks that the antiquity of 
the mummers’ play is indicated by its influence on the miracle 
plays, such as the Croxton Play of the Sacrament. The literary 
qualities of the miracle plays passed into the Elizabethan drama. 
Those who saw performed last Christmastide, at the Old Vic. 
in London, the shepherds’ Nativity Play from the Chester cycle, 
must have been struck by its resemblance to Shakespearean 
drama in its blending of grave and gay which, as Mr. Tiddy 
reminds us, is a permanent and genuine characteristic of the 
English folk. | 

Other conclusions are that the English sword dance and 
mummers’ play cannot be separated, as the former was con- 
nected with song and sometimes with a fairly elaborate play, 
and that the vague supernumerary characters, such as Beelzebub, 
are left over from the original ritual dance. ‘‘ The Morris fool, 
the Doctor’s man, Beelzebub, the fool of the Mummers’ Play, 
the clown of the Sword Play, the devils of the Moralities and 
Interludes are all, by dint of their mischief or their black faces 
or their fooling, ultimately one and the same” (p. 113). 

We have here only fragments which but for an untimely 
death might have been built into a structure of abiding value. 
The pious care of friends has preserved them for the use of 
others, and has given us a book indispensable alike for its 
collected material and its suggestive comments. It is an 
important contribution alike to folklore and to the study of 


English literature. 
A. R. WRIGHT. 


Les CoNTES DE PERRAULT ET LES R&Ecits PARALLELES. Par 
P. Satntyves. Paris: Emil Nourry, 1923. 8vo. Pp. 
Xxiili+ 646. 30fr. 

WuEn Perrault first printed his contes in verse and prose in the 

numbers of Moetjen’s Recueil in 1695-97, he did so with a 

doubt in his mind as to whether it was proper for a man of 

intellect to occupy himself with such light material as Contes de 
ma mére L’oye contained ; so much so that, when he reprinted 
them in book form in 1697, he hid his identity by publishing 
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them under the name of his little boy, P. Darmancour, to whom, 
no doubt, the ‘ Tales of Mother Goose ’ had often been told by 
his nurse. Further, Perrault shields himself by reminding the 
reader, in his preface, that the tales ‘convey a useful moral,’ 
and that they had been created solely to make this moral 
teaching ‘enter more agreeably into the mind.’ To-day, the 
moral is the last thing that the learned think about in discussing 
Cinderella or Puss in Boots or The Sleeping Beauty, nor 
would it be easy to persuade them that the sole reason for the 
creation of the story was its moralteaching. The old tales have 
assumed a wider outlook, and take their place in a larger 
company. The Contes de Perrault have served as examples 
for many different theories. The ‘solarists’ found in them the 
détritus of heroic myths, which represented the phenomenon 
of day and night, or of the seasons of the year. Mr. Cosquin 
refers them all to India, which he thinks was their original home. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, with undoubted truth, finds in some of their 
incidents the memory of actual primitive customs or early 
habits of the human mind. Now we have M. Saintyves ex- 
pounding, with a vast accumulation of examples, a different 
theory. He takes these particular tales as types, but he would 
apply his results to the whole body of folktales; la briéveté de 
notre vie le veut ainsi, as he says. These types he divides into 
three classes :—(I) stories of seasonal origin; (2) stories that 
have had their origin in rites of initiation; and (3), what he 
calls fables or apologues proper. Examples of each of these 
classes he finds in Perrault’s collection. He begins his study 
of each with a recital of the old story itself according to the 
final editions published during the lifetime of the collector, and 
in the course of his discussion on them he brings to bear variants 
drawn from all parts of the world. His wide range of reading 
has enabled him to add considerably to the already large stock 
of examples collected by earlier writers. He taps alike sources 
from the ancient and modern world, from the East as from the 
West. There are few of these tales, he says, for the illustration 
of which he cannot draw on from 30 to 100 versions, or even 
more. We know that Miss Cox gives us 130 versions of the 
Cinderella story alone, apart from some of its allied tales. It 
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is to the more limited range of comparison adopted by earlier 
workers that M. Saintyves attributes the theories which he 
himself rejects; if they are apparently satisfactory when 
applied to a narrower series of examples they seem to him to 
fail to explain the numerous occasions in which, on a wider view, 
the versions differ. Yet, in his first section of seasonal tales, 
in which he places the Fairy-gifts, Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, 
Ass’s Skin, and Red Riding Hood, it is sometimes difficult to 
see how his explanation is an improvement on the solar theory, 
supposing we are driven to accept either as the main purpose 
of these tales. . 

Take Red Riding Hood. In M. Husson’s and M. Lefévre’s 
theories, the little girl is the dawn swallowed by and delivered 
from night, the wolf. Otherwise, as an alternative, in case this 
explanation does not convince us, the wolf is the symbol of the 
voracious sun devouring the dawn. ‘The astute wolf,’ says 
M. Lefévre, ‘ with his ferocious pleasantries, is either the de- 
vouring and amorous sun, or else the mist and the night.’ 
The hood of the child is red, symbolising the first rays of morning 
or the crimson of the dawn. The cake and the pot of butter 
that she carries are ‘perhaps’ the sacred bread and the butter 
clarified for the sacrifice. ‘The grandmother is the personifi- 
cation of old dawns, which each young dawn goes to rejoin.’? 
Like Mr. Lang, M. Saintyves makes game of the contradictions 
in these theories ; but is his own much more convincing? To 
him, Little Red Riding Hood represents the young year, which 
cannot remain in the belly of the wolf or winter. She is the 
spring, or the Queen of May, crowned, not with a hood, but 
with flowers. He introduces the striking Scandinavian parallel 
from the Elder Edda of the wooing of Freya by the Frost-giant 
(Thrym), in which a conversation occurs very similar to that 
between Riding Hood and the wolf. But he makes no remark 
on the disconcerting fact that it is Thor disguised as Freya,— 
‘the Scandinavian Venus,’ in reality the Spring-goddess,—who 
has the enormous appetite and the terrible eyes; Thor only 
replaces Freya in order to recover his hammer. The comparison 
seems to break down. The Frost-giant should desire to devour 

1 Tes Contes de Perrault, par André Lefévre, (1875), p. lxv. 
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Freya, not the disguised Spring-maiden him, if the parallel is 
to hold.?, The author's general theory seems open to the same 
objections as does that of M. Husson and M. André Lefévre. 
For night does not swallow the dawn, nor does winter devour 
the Queen of May; and the devouring is the essential part of 
the story. 

The idea of a conflict between winter and spring, or night 
and dawn, may well be allowed; it is a commonplace of all 
mythologies. But in nature it is the dawn and spring that 
come off victorious, and how explain the incident of the de. 
vouring of the grandmother? The aged dawns and springs 
of the past are no more swallowed by the nights and winters of 
the present than are the young ones of to-day. 

Moreover, the conclusion which brings the little girl back to 
life and makes the wolf die by having him filled with stones, an 
incident which is to M. Saintyves an essential part of the 
original story, certainly has the flavour of being a later addition 
in order to secure poetical justice. It has no place in the moral 
drawn from the tale by M. Perrault. Even its occurrence in a 
German version does not convince us that it is part of the oldest 
form of the story. But this tale is not one of the best examples 
of the author’s method ; he seems uncertain of it himself. His 
treatment of Sleeping Beauty as the sleep of the new year is 
far more convincing, and his discussion of the ancient interdicts 
on spinning at the opening of spring or of the new year bears 
out in an interesting way Mr. Lang’s historical theories; the 
author ascribes these taboos to the dread of imitative magic. 
The advance of spring or development of the new period might 
be retarded by it. In the Middle Ages it was not permitted 
to spin in Belgium from the Wednesday in Holy Week to Easter 
Day for fear of spinning cords to bind Our Lord. In Sweden 
no spinning is allowed during Passion Week. The same idea 
belongs to the new year; to spin might be to bind the foot- 
steps of the coming year, and is therefore forbidden. 

In his second section, which is the most important in the 


3M. Saintyves gives a Germanic version of the story ; but its oldest 
form is undoubtedly that of the Edda. Thrym becomes Toser in the 
German version. 
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book, M. Saintyves seems to be on strong ground. The idea 
of tracing the origin of some of the old folktales in rites of initia- 
tion, such as the rites of adolescence, of marriage, of the in- 
auguration of a king, etc., seems a happy one, and it has furnished 
the author with a wide opportunity for illustrating his thesis 
by an elaborate citation of variants. In the development of 
these studies he finds support from the work of anthropologists 
like Mr. Lang, which he calls the path of good sense. “In 
following this path,” he writes, ‘‘ one should quickly arrive at 
establishing that the customs and usages to which our tales 
make allusion are precisely liturgical customs and usages. ... 
For my part, the study that I have made of some wonder- 
themes has always shown me that they are derived from litur- 
gical practices.’ On somewhat similar lines, much of M. Saint- 
yves’ earlier work has been developed. Into this section fall 
Tom Thumb, Bluebeard, Puss in Boots, and Riquet of the 
Tuft, though the last-named story would seem to belong to a 
later order of literary tales. We may well admit the author’s 
contention that the study in his hands has, in spite of all that 
remains obscure, constituted ‘‘a real progress’’; it makes us 
better understand the environment and the atmosphere in 
which the originals of these tales were born. The bibliography 
attached to this book, which runs to over thirty pages, shows 
how widely M. Saintyves has thrown his net. 

We may add to the examples given on p. 157 of the shoe as 
a symbol of royal power the story of Magnus Barelegs, king of 
Norway, who sent his shoes to Murtogh, king of Munster, com- 
manding him to carry them through the house on his shoulders 
on Christmas Day in token of his submission to Magnus. The 
courtiers of Murtogh were greatly incensed, and begged their 
king not to submit to the insult. But Murtogh, ‘following wiser 
counsel, said he would not only carry the shoes but eat them, 
rather than that Magnus should ruin a single province of 


Ireland.’’8 
ELEANOR HuLL, 


> Chronica Regum Mannia et insularum, at date 1098; and see 
Lyschander’s Chronicon Graenlandie Rythmicon, 4. S. ix. 
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Aaoypadia, topos Z’, Mvnuoovvov N.T. TloAfrov, Athens, 1923. 
Pp. li+ 562. 
It was a happy thought to devote a volume of Laographia, the 
organ of the society which Politis founded, to the memory of 
the greatest scholar in the field of modern Greek folklore. 
Greece has indeed been fortunate in the universal interest of 
her sons in the continuity of their linguistic and cultural heritage 
from the great past, of which they are justifiably proud. I know 
of no country, except perhaps Scotland, in which local anti- 
quarian interest is so lively, and the material collected with 
reference to local Greek dialects, customs, songs, and mdarchen 
is voluminous. Inevitably with the local antiquary, who is 
often working under difficulties from lack of training and 
equipment, zeal is liable sometimes to outrun discretion. It 
was the more fortunate for the scientific study of Greek folklore 
that Politis made it his life’s work. His keen interest and 
lively patriotism, his natural gifts of inexhaustible patience and 
sound judgment, his great learning and industry, and the 
widened horizon and scholarly technique, which he learned 
from four years’ study at Munich, peculiarly fitted him to 
organise and direct the scientific study of this material and to 
teach his fellow enthusiasts a new standard of scholarly method. 

This tribute to his memory contains no less than forty-five 
papers contributed by scholars of different nationalities. To 
review it in detail is clearly impracticable, and I can attempt 
little more than to indicate the nature of the contents of a 
volume which any student of folklore will rejoice to have upon 
his shelves. 

There are a number of linguistic papers by such scholars as 
Pernot, Hatzidakis, Hesseling, Xanthoudidis, and others. The 
interest of these is mainly philological or historical (e.g. two 
papers upon proper names or Mr. Wace’s convincing suggestion 
that many of the names ending in polis are Hellenisations of 
Slav originals ending in pol’e). Defner’s Tzakonian curses, etc., 
have some interest for folklore as well as philology, and both 
Wykehamists and students of folklore may be interested in the 
‘notions’ or cant dialects, which are discussed in two papers 
by Sarros and Triandaphyllidis. Our old friends kallicantzari, 
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urykolakes, and drimes come up again, more than once, for 
etymological diagnosis; I do not think, however, that the 
last word, in any sense of the phrase, has yet been said about 
them. 

Plassart, Picard, Hiller, Keramopoulos, and others contribute 
archaeological and epigraphical articles. Students of classical 
Greece will find some useful notes by Roscher on Omphalos, 
Alptraum, and Bots €Béouos. Roscher’s view that the Lykaion 
was an dudadds yys affords an attractive explanation of the 
loss of shadow by those who entered the abaton, but there is 
very little positive evidence to support it. Ejitrem discusses 
the cliff sacrifice at Leukas in relation to the frescoes recently 
discovered in Rome. Tsountas works out with extraordinary 
ingenuity, though he has not convinced me that it is true, a 
theory that the Lykians who built the walls of Tiryns came 
from Phylakopi, that Lykia was a name for the Cyclades in the 
Late Minoan III. period, and that the eruption of Santorin is the 
origin of the story of the Chimera. The late Dr. Svoronos has 
a long and learned article upon the Odeum, ‘onion-headed’ 
Pericles, and the use of the squill in classical and modern folk 
practice. 

Byzantine and medieval history are represented by Con- 
Stantinopoulos, Bogiatzidis, and Mr. F. H. Marshall. Drexl 
contributes a critical text of the eighth century dream-book of 
Germanos and notes upon its relation to Pseudo-Daniel, Achmet, 
and Nicephoros. A paper of Stephanidis on oveporopumoi in 
the magical papyri is sound, if it is not very novel. Kapsalis’ 
collection of proverbs about the Turks may interest both the 
historian and the folklorist. 

Among the folktales Oeconomidis contributes a text from 
Pontus of the story of the snail who refused to betray Christ 
to his pursuers and the bird dbou-dbou (probably a kind of dove), 
which played the traitor. The detail is new to me, but the tale 
belongs to a well-known cycle of Crucifixion stories.1 Another 
Crucifixion story, of why the loidorid (a kind of oak) is accursed 
wood and hence shunned by the woodmen, is examined by 


1Cf. Schismanoff, Légendes Religieuses Bulgares, p. 114; W.R.S. 
Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, p. 331. 
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Kyriakidis. A second text from Pontus, contributed by 


Professor Dawkins, is a version of The Twelve Months (see R. M. | 


Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, p. 255), which is interesting 
because it preserves the pretty popular names for the months. 
Hepding sends a number of drolls mainly derived from Asiatic 
Greeks, in which Chios regularly figures in the rdle of Gotham. 
Interesting too is a Cretan droll, recorded by Kretschmer, about 
the plant which makes you see double. Though common in 
medieval literature, this droll has not hitherto been recorded 
in modern oral tradition. The name of the magic plant is 
given as kelpere. This is not a Greek word, and it can 
hardly be doubted that it comes by metathesis from kerbel 
(chervil) of the German medieval versions. It would there- 
fore seem likely that this Cretan droll must at some time 
have been derived from a German and ultimately from a literary 
source. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of two articles which 
collect a mass of interesting material about folk practice. The 
first, by Romaios, discusses with a wealth of illustration from 
peasant ritual the significance of the ploughshare in marriage 
customs. The second, by Megas, records twenty ‘traditions ' 
about diseases, and then discusses them in a series of notes 
which are packed with interesting material. Comparative 
evidence from the Lower Culture is not neglected, but rightly 
the illustrations are mainly drawn from modern Greece. In 
particular, those who are interested in the popular personifi- 
cation of epidemics, the binding of villages or churches (cf. 
Folk-Lore, xxiv. pp. 357-8), the magical efficacy of nakedness, 
lustrations of all kinds, including some interesting examples of 
ploughing a furrow round the threatened area, the sealing up of 
diseases in trees, and similar topics, will find this paper a store- 
house of useful information. 

W. R. HAtiipay. 
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Das LEINENGEWERBE IN DER GRAFSCHAFT RAVENSBERG: EIN 
BEITRAG ZUR NIEDERDEUTSCHEN VOLKS- UND ALTER: 
TUMSKUNDE. By EpuARD SCHONEWEG. Bielefeld, 1923. 
8vo. Pp. 259. 10omk. | 


THE collection of vanishing data is one of the most urgent 
duties of the ethnologist, philologist, and student of folklore, 
and it is gratifying to see how excellently this work has been 
carried out in the monograph on the linen industry, as it existed 
in earlier times, in Ravensberg, Westphalia. 

The author deplores the fact that he was already more than 
half a century too late, but the reader is less conscious of this 
disadvantage, for no details of technique appear to have been 
missed, and they are embellished with a wealth of picturesque 
description, with records of ancient customs and traditions, and 
proverbial sayings and local lore, reported in the vernacular, 
with phonetic transcription. Thus, apart from the value of the 
work as an elaborate monograph on the linen industry, it serves 
to illustrate the manners and customs, the social life and 
thought and superstitions of a past age, for ‘‘ Lieb und Leben 
ist der Lein.”” The various processes of flax culture are carefully 
described, from the preparation of the field, some three years 
before the seed is sown, through all the processes of harvesting, 
preparation for yarn, spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
factured products. The local terms for all these are given, and 
comparisons freely made throughout with other districts. 
Numerous photographs, outline drawings, and diagrams illus- 
trate the technical processes, apparatus, costumes, and other 
points of interest. 

There are traces of the belief in the magical influence of 
women on agriculture, in connection with the dancing that 
accompanies the flax cultivation; the higher the dancers leap, 
the taller the stalks will grow. In Meiningen naked girls danced 
in the flax fields on Saint John’s Eve, singing— 


Flachs, du sollst nich eher bliihn 
Bis du me giest an meine Knie 
‘Flachs, du sollst nich eher reife 
Bis du me kannst am Hals gegretfe. 
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Descriptions are given of the ceremonies connected with 
sowing (which include invocations to the Trinity, and the 
guarding of the fields by prophylactics, such as birch, maple, 
or box twigs); the weeding, and its influence on betrothals ; 
the harvesting, retting, rippling, scutching, heckling— 

Raufen und Reepen, das ist ein lustiges Leben 
Aber Brechen und Reiben, davor soll eines grauen. 


until the thread is ready for spinning. 

The spinning songs are still sung, or at any rate remembered, 
by the Ravensbergers, and testify to their wisdom, their caustic 
humour, and their pride in their work: 


Selbst gewonnen, selbst gesponnen, 
Das ist die beste Bauernstracht. 


A brave effort was made to withstand the advent of machinery, 
and the weavers bound themselves not to use machine-made 
thread, but the march of industrialism was overpowering, and 
hand industries were doomed to extinction. All the more 
gratitude is due to Herr Schoneweg for rescuing from oblivion 
such a vivid picture of the life in the Ravensberg district in the 
old days before the industrial revolution swept it away for ever. 

A. HINGSTON QUIGGIN. 


STUDIES IN BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC SyMBOLISM. By M. H. 
FARBRIDGE. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1923. 
8vo. Pp. xv+288. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tuis interesting book can easily be divided into four sections, 

more or less loosely connected with one another. From the 

large field of symbolism, that which plays a réle in Semitic 
religion has been specially singled out for treatment. The 
author possesses a thorough knowledge of the Bible and Hebrew, 
and is equally well equipped with a knowledge of Assyrian 
literature ; in the first place he deals with the symbols that are 
common to the Semitic race, and then in a special section he 
treats much more fully the Assyrian Pantheon and the symbolism 
attached to each of the divinities composing it. His chief 
endeavour is to showthat symbolism and image are not identical, 
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that whilst the one represents one of the principal features of 
the divinity worshipped, the second attempts to be the real 
representation, and often becomes itself the object of worship. 
This is best seen in his treatment of the worship of the bull ; 
there he is able to show that the alleged worship of the divinity 
in the shape of a bull never took root in Israel, and that through- 
out the Biblical period the bull remained a symbol, and was 
never in itself the object of worship. 

In the first section, trees and animals are described seriatim, 
and the various forms of symbolic value attached to them are 
carefully described and explained. Then follows a section 
given to the investigation of the symbolical value attached to 
numbers ; some of the general conclusions arrived at may be 
open to a different interpretation, but the study of the numbers 
three, seven, ten, and forty is highly suggestive. The investi- 
gation into the Assyrian Pantheon has already been referred 
to, and this is followed by a minute description of burial 
customs, especially of the Biblical period. Many a ceremony 
found in the Bible is placed in its proper relation to the beliefs 
connected with death and grief, with sacrifices and apparent 
self-mortification, and assumes a new significance. Finally, the 
author deals with miscellaneous customs found in the Bible, 
all of which are treated from the same point of view as sym- 
bolical acts, and thus obtain a deeper significance than has 
hitherto been assigned to them; they are not mere isolated 
phenomena, but belong to a general conception of life and the 
mutual relation between man, God, and nature. 

The book is the work of a scholar, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to Semitic folklore, especially if studied in connection 
with the great work of Fraser and other similar works dealing 
with the beliefs and ceremonies found in the Biblical Scriptures 
and illustrated by similar ceremonies and beliefs among the 


other nations. 
M. GASTER., 
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Race PrRoBLEMS IN THE New Arrica. By the Rev. W. C. 
WILLoucHBy. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 8vo. 
Pp. 296. Maps. 15s. net. 


Mr. WILLouGHBy, who now holds a professorship in an 
American missionary college, is qualified by long previous 
experience of Africa to interpret, so far as any European can 
do so, the mind of the African native. His familiarity with 
Becwana customs and beliefs was proved long ago by his contri- 
butions to the Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and 
we gather from the present work that his researches have 
extended into Central Africa, as far, at any rate, as Unyamwezi. 
Such interpretation is now, more than ever, of primary im- 
portance, especially with regard to the administration of the 
Mandated Territories. ‘‘In the new system... tutelage, 
trusteeship and the just treatment of the native inhabitants 
are dominant ideas. But if the tutor does not understand his 
pupil, or the trustee his ward, he will fail to be just, however 
honourable his intentions.... The problems created by the 
European invasion of Africa are numerous and complex, and 
there is no formula that will solve them all; but an accurate 
knowledge of tribal life is essential to the solution of most.” 
In his opening chapter, headed ‘“‘ Africa and the Africans,”’ 
the author gives an excellent bird’s eye view of the continent, 
its physical conditions, and the various races which form its 
population, dwelling chiefly on the Bantu, but contributing 
some interesting remarks on the Bushmen and their mysterious 
predecessors. He is inclined to regard the much-discussed 
Katia or ‘‘ Vaalpens ’’ as ‘‘ descendants of Bushmen fathers and 
captured Bantu women’’; the Masarwa, sometimes classed 
as Bushmen, being products of the reverse crossing. 
Incidentally, in discussing the question of the Zimbabwe 
remains, he refuses to accept Professor MacIver’s view that they 
could have been the work of Bantu natives, though admitting 
that he ‘was probably right in demolishing the theory of a 
very ancient date.” 
The second and third chapters, “‘ Spirits of Things’? and 
‘‘ Spirits of People,” give probably as good a general con- 
spectus as is possible in the present state of our knowledge, of 
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the religious outlook of the Bantu. The assumption that lies 
at the back of the native mind is explained thus: 

“The Bantu conceive of everything in the world. ..— 
everything animate or inanimate (as we should call it)—as 
having a soul, a subtle, unseen something within that makes it 
what it is and enables it to do what it does. 

They conceive, moreover, that the soul pervades not only 
the body, but its clothes, its secretions, its shadow, its name 
and everything with which it comes into close contact. And, 
stranger still, they think it possible for one soul to be more or 
less absorbed by another ; and that there are many clever people 
who have been initiated into the secret of aiding or thwarting 
this absorption, whether for weal or woe to others.”’ 

This belief is the underlying principle of all tabus and ‘“‘ the 
idea that runs through all Bantu magic.’’ Even though tabus 
may seem to be ‘‘ valuable regulations of etiquette, hygiene, or 
even morality,” it is a mistake to look for their origin in this 
direction. ‘‘ They are grounded in a simpler and more primi- 
tive interpretation of life, in which science, religion and magic 
have not yet been differentiated ; a world that is all of a piece 
and is spiritual through and through. That which gives 
validity to every tabu is a potent spirit-influence, with which 
it is dangerous to tamper, which may easily be brought into play 
by a careless word or action, and which can be counteracted 
only by men whose acquired or inherited lore enables them to 
select and oppose other unseen influences of greater potency.” 

It seems as if these ‘‘ spirits of things’ are not necessarily 
connected with what are commonly called “‘ fetishes.”’ There 
is ‘‘ nothing that can be properly termed worship ” of the former, 
while the ‘* quaint little bundles, often decorated with shells, 
beads, feathers and splashes of sacrificial blood’? to which 
offerings and prayers are presented, “ are in reality reliquaries, 
and the worship is given to the spirit of the ancestral saint whose 
relics are enshrined in them.” Yet it is asserted that ‘ the 
spirits of ancestors can be influenced by the spirits of things,” 
which ‘‘ figure prominently in the ritual of ancestor-worship.”’ 

In a somewhat tentative reference to the location of the 
spirit world (‘‘ in a general way, as far as I can make out, they 
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think of it as ‘down’ rather than ‘up’’’), the author quotes 
from a Thonga sacrificial hymn supplied by M. Junod, ‘‘... 
I received life from you who are in the earth, down.” But 
further evidence for this view might have been adduced from 
the numerous legends which represent a man as reaching the 
country of the dead through pursuing some animal into a hole 
in the ground. There are some interesting remarks on the 
influence of Bantu religion on ethics; the treatment of this 
subject is marked by unusual sympathy and insight, and we 
find no support for the common assertion that the attitude 
towards the spirits is invariably one of dread and dislike. | 

The sections of most interest for the present purpose are, 
besides those already mentioned, those dealing with ‘“ Tribal 
Law and Politics,’’ ‘‘ Women and Marriage,”’ and “ Training of 
Bantu Youths.’’ The last-named contains particulars of initia- 
tion ceremonies among the Bechuana, concerning which the 
writer probably knows more than any other European: the 
‘‘ masquerade of the Gods,” described on p. 136, seems to be 
the same as the unyao of the Anyanja (where, however, the per- 
formers are men), and may be, ultimately, of Bushman origin. 

Perhaps it may be thought that Mr. Willoughby’s condem- 
nation of these customs and their effect on tribal morals is 
somewhat too sweeping; certainly we should be inclined to 
think there is greater variation, both in custom and in standards 
of conduct, than he allows for. The chapter on marriage 
customs contains some positions which are at least capable of 
being argued. We can hardly agree, e.g. that polygamy and 
the bride-price (Jobola) are ‘‘ symptoms of social septicemia,” 
or that the former invariably works out in practice as stated on 
p. 118. The Zulus certainly regard the lobola as ‘‘ held in trust 
for the bride,’’ whatever may be the case with the Bechuana. 

The third part of the book, dealing with ‘‘ the Europeaniza- 
tion of Bantu Africa,”’ while equally interesting and important, 
does not fall within the scope of this review. 

A. WERNER. 
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SHIP BURIALS IN SCANDINAVIAN LANDS AND 
THE BELIEFS THAT UNDERLIE THEM. 


BY ALBANY F. MAJOR, O.B.E., F.S.A. 


(Read at Meeting, 19th December, 1923.) 


THERE has been a good deal of misconception in the past 
about ship burials in the North of Europe, and I think 
that in this country at any rate the subject is still very 
imperfectly understood. Old ideas are difficult to uproot, 
and the details of new discoveries and the conclusions 
arrived at by modern scholars have for the most part 
appeared in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, where the 
material, both literary and archaeological, has its home, 
and naturally enough are but little known on this side of 
the North Sea. Moreover, attention has been directed 
rather to the study of the custom from an archaeological 
Standpoint.than to the ideas underlying it, and it seems 
therefore a very suitable matter to bring before the Folk- 
Lore Society. | 

The ordinary idea is still, I think, that ship burial was 
a Viking custom, which usually took the form of laying 
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the dead sea-rover in his ship, which was then set fire to 
and set adrift to go where the winds and tides took her, 
and that the obvious meaning of the custom was that the 
warrior should be able to continue his life of sea-roving 
and warfare in the other world, whither he had gone. We 
shall see, however, that ship burial was not a custom 
peculiar to the Vikings, that, while it took many forms, 
that of setting the dead afloat in a burning ship was prob- 
ably exceptional, and that the evidence points to its being 
an expression of a belief that is found among many folk in 
all ages and has nothing to do with the conception of 
‘“the happy hunting-grounds,’’ where the dead were to 
continue in the next world the life they had led in this. 

The scientific study of the ship burial custom began some 
fifty years ago with Dr. Hans Hildebrand and Professor 
Montelius. Since then two great finds of buried ships in 
Norway, the Gokstad ship discovered in 1880 and the 
Oseberg ship in 1904, have added much to our knowledge 
of the custom from the archaeological side, and the year 
1905 produced two detailed studies of the subject,—one 
a paper on ‘‘ Ship Burials’ by Dr. Haakon Shetelig, read 
to the. Viking Society and printed in its Saga-Book for 
the year,! and the other an essay on ‘‘ Skéld’s hadanfard ” 
by Dr. Knut Stjerna, which appeared in a series of studies 
dedicated to Professor Henrik Schiick. This latter has 
been translated by Dr. Clark Hall under the title of 
‘* Scyld’s Funeral Obsequies ”’ and published by the Viking 
Society with other essays by Dr. Stjerna on questions con- 
nected with Beowulf.2 Still more recently Dr. Shetelig 
has again dealt with the whole subject in great detail in 
Vol. I. of the great work on the Oseberg Find which is 
being brought out by the University of Christiania.? My 
' 3 Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vol. iv. (1906), pp. 326-363. 


2 Knut Stjerna, Essays on Questions connected with the Old English 
Poem of Beowulf, trans. and ed. by J. R. Clark Hall, Coventry, 1912. 


3 Osebergfundet, vol. i., Christiania, 1917. 
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study of the subject is founded very largely on these three 
works. 

Now, as both Shetelig and Stjerna have pointed out, 
ship burials are not peculiar to the Scandinavian North 
before the introduction of Christianity. In one or another 
form they are to be found among various folk at various 
times. I take the following instances mainly from Stjerna.‘ 
In some parts of Australia the dead with some food were 
placed in a canoe, which was set adrift, so that they might 
find their way to the spirit-land. Only children who could 
not steer a boat were buried. When the custom of burial 
became general, it was still the practice to set a small 
canoe, laden with coco-nuts, afloat, or else the dead man 
was actually placed in his canoe and buried in it. In 
Pegu it was the custom for the king’s corpse to be placed 
on a funeral pyre upon two boats bound together. The 
pyre was lighted, and the burning boats sent out to sea. 
In Japan at the beginning of the nineteenth century feasts 
of lanterns were held, which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to attend. At the close of the feast small boats 
of straw were set alight and sent to sea amid song and music 
for the spirits’ journey back to the other world. About 
the year A.D. 1100 it was the custom among the Franks in 
districts bordering on the Rhone for bodies to be placed in 
boats, or in chests caulked with pitch, and left to drift 
down stream. They used always to come ashore near 
the mouth of the river, and were buried by the priests 
of Arles at a place called by Gervase of Tilbury ‘‘ Elysius 
Campus,”’ still known as Aliscamps. 

Burial in the canoe prevailed in other parts of the world 
besides Australia; for instance, along the north-west 
coast of North America, where along Nootka Sound the 
dead were laid in canoes, which were fastened to the 
branches of trees, and among the Araucanians of South 
America, who laid the corpse in a canoe, which was hung 

* Loc, ctt., pp. 103-09. 
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up in the house till the burial took place, or else buried it in 
the canoe. Even where the practice of burial in the canoe 
had been abandoned, a reminiscence of it often lingered, 
as in New Zealand, where a canoe was set up close by the 
grave. The Malays often give their sarcophagi the form 
of a boat, or bury small models of boats in the grave. 
Graves have been found in East Finland in which the dead 
have been buried in trunks of trees hollowed out in the 
same form as those which are used as punts in many places 
there, and even up to the middle of last century coffins 
in the villages on the Karelian waste are said to have been 
made of a single tree-trunk and called runki (punts). 
Similar customs are reported among the Lapps and Chere- 
misses, while the Ostiaks used to lay their déad in small 
boats, round which they built small blockhouses. A 
reminiscence of this custom in many parts of Russian 
Karelia was the practice of covering the grave with an old 
boat turned bottom upwards. 

Another form in which the same idea shows itself is 
the practice prevailing in many parts of the world at 
various times of making the grave in the shape of a ship 
or boat. Apart from Scandinavian examples of this, 
wedge-shaped graves, built of stone, dating from the 
Early Bronze Age, have been found in countries as widely 
apart as Sweden, Ireland, and Portugal, which W. C. 
Borlase thinks are meant to represent a ship. With these 
he is inclined to connect the primitive ship-shaped buildings, 
found in the Balearic Isles, known as Naos, Naus, or 
Navetas, 1.e. ships. Somewhat similar buildings are found, 
he says, in Ireland.® | 

I think it will be generally admitted that all these 
various burial customs can be traced to the belief that 
the realm of the dead was separated from the world of the 
living by water which had to be crossed, whether it was 
conceived by dwellers on the seashore to be a sea, or by 
5 W.C. Borlase, The Dolmens of Ireland (1897), vol. ii., pp. 657, 699-704. 
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inland folk to be a river, and that the dead must be pro- 
vided with means of transport across it. In its crudest 
form this was done by setting the corpse adrift in a vessel, 
to find its way to the other world, the vessel in addition 
being set on fire where cremation was in vogue. Where 
earth burial was the fashion, burial in an actual vessel 
met the needs of the dead. But, as a higher conception 
of the future life developed, it was thought sufficient to 
provide a symbolical vessel for the voyage of the spirit 
to the spirit world. I need hardly spend time in reminding 
members of this Society how wide spread was the belief 
in a voyage to be undertaken by the spirit after death. 
Taking this for granted it will be my task to give you as 
complete a-picture as I can from literary and other evidence 
of ship burial among the Northmen, using the term in its 
widest sense to cover all forms of disposing of the dead 
in which a ship or boat, actual or symbolical, plays a part, 
and to add something on the folklore aspect of the question 
and its bearing on the mythology. 

As a background for the picture we will take first the 
evidence of archaeology. From this we learn that all 
the various forms of ship burial, which we have mentioned 
as prevailing in various parts of the world, can be traced 
in ancient Scandinavia. It is true that for one form, that 
in which a vessel is set afloat, we must fall back on literary 
sources. Obviously we cannot expect to find the remains 
in these cases. But we have accounts, half legendary 
indeed, of such burials both in unburnt and in burning 
ships. Of burials in a ship, or boat, the instances are 
innumerable. Shetelig gives a list of over 550 known 
cases in Norway alone, and Sweden must have as many, 
if not more. These cover both burnt and unburnt burials, 
ship burials in cremation graves being identified by the 
presence of ship’s nails and rivets in the burnt material 
in sufficient numbers to show that a vessel was burnt with 
the dead. The same evidence enables the presence of a 
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vessel to be traced in an unburnt grave, even where all 
the woodwork has perished utterly, and in cases where the 
work of excavation has been carefully and scientifically 
done it has been possible from the position of the rivets to 
determine the shape of the vessel and to estimate its size. 
In the more elaborate burials in large ships it was the 
practice to erect a grave-chamber in the ship on the pattern 
of a ship’s tent, for the dead to rest in. Another com- 
bination of grave-chamber and vessel takes the form of a 
square chamber of timber with a boat turned bottom up 
on the roof. The simplest form of all is where the dead 
has been buried in the ground and a boat bottom up above 
the corpse takes the place of grave-chamber. These last 
two forms are comparatively rare. 

Besides the actual use of a ship, or boat, its place was 
taken in some few cases by the erection of stones in the 
shape of a vessel inside the grave. More frequent is the 
stone setting in the form of a ship round the grave on the 
outside. Finally we may note the occurrence of sculptured 
stones erected above the grave on which a ship, or boat, 
is figured. In several cases the sculpture is in two com- 
partments, the lower one showing the ship and representing 
presumably the voyage in the death-ship, and the upper 
one carved with a scene which, it is suggested, typifies the 
arrival and reception of the dead in the other world.® 
All these may be taken as symbolical of the voyage of the 
spirit, when the material view that resulted in the provision 
of an actual vessel as a means of transport was succeeded 
by a more spiritual conception. 

The earliest known boat graves date from the close 
of the Folk-Wandering Period, the end of the fifth century. 
_ But it is possible that the custom actually began somewhat 
earlier, though it has left no visible trace. Shetelig has 
pointed out that there is evidence that vessels were origin- 
ally built in the Scandinavian peninsula without rivets or 

¢ Stjerna, loc. cit., pp. 115-8. 
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nails, sewn together with withes, or the sinews of animals.’ 
Such boats, when they decayed, would obviously leave no 
trace behind. One of the earliest known ship-graves, 
the so-called ‘‘ Odin’s Howe’? at Old Upsala in Sweden, 
is dated to the period immediately before a.p. 500. This 
was a cremation burial with the remains of a very rich 
personal equipment and human and animal bones, the 
latter including dogs, horses,. cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
and probably cats, etc. The presence of a vessel was shown 
by rivets and by stakes set in the clay bed and burnt at 
the upper ends, which had evidently been used to prop 
the ship up for the burning. A boat burial, unburnt, in 
Norway dates from about the same period, A.D. 500, and 
three or four others in various parts of the same country 
belong to the sixth century. To the same early period 
belongs a find of interest from more than one point of view. 
It is, for one thing, the only boat burial that has been found 
in this country: dated as it is by good authorities to the 
end of the fifth or early in the sixth century,$ it belongs 
to the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion ; and it shows how 
widely spread was the religious idea that found its expres- 
sion in the custom of ship burial at the time that custom 
makes its first appearance in the North. You may like, 
therefore, to hear more of the details of the find. It was 
discovered in 1862 in a mound sixty feet by seventy feet 
in diameter and about four feet six inches high, one of 
several mounds on Snape Common near Aldeburgh in 
Suffolk. The mound contained Bronze Age interments, 
but had been used for a secondary burial. Decayed wood 
covered the bottom of the grave interspersed with iron 
” Osebergfundet, vol. i., p. 244. 


® Reginald A. Smith, Victoria County History, Suffolk, vol. i., pp. 
326-8 ; Haakon Shetelig, Osebergfundet, vol. 1., pp. 244-5. The latter 
thinks that Baldwin Brown’s ascription of this burial to the Viking Age 
in The Arts.in Early England, vol. iv., pp. 590-1, is due to a misunder- 
standing as to the character of the glass vase, fragments of which were 
found with it. : 
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rivets, which were found to have belonged to a clinker- 
built boat forty-eight feet long, nine feet nine inches wide 
and some fcur feet deep. In the middle of the woodwork 
lay a mass of dingy red hair, a smaller mass of hair, separate 
from the first, fragments of glass vessels of well known — 
Anglo-Saxon type, and a gold ring ornamented with 
filagree work of a late Roman type and set with a late 
Roman onyx intaglio, belonging to the end of the fifth 
or the beginning of the sixth century.® » 

In the seventh century ship burials, both burnt and 
unburnt, increase in numbers and make their appearance 
in Finland, and with the eighth century and the beginning 
of the Viking Age they become very numerous and are 
found in various parts of the world to which the rovers 
made their way. They have been found in Orkney and 
the Hebrides,” in Iceland, and, if no actual ship burial has 
so far been found in Russia, there is evidence, which we will 
return to, that the custom flourished among the Scan- 
dinavian settlers in that country. There is other evidence, 
too, of the custom in Russia and what were lately her 
Baltic provinces, in the shape of ship-formed graves and 
stone settings. But, curiously enough, though we have 
evidence of ship burials from Skaane in the extreme south- 
east of Sweden, which was part of. the kingdom of Denmark 
in early historic times, and from Bornholm, another Danish 
possession, only one instance is known from the mainland 
and other islands of Denmark,—a chamber-grave with a 
boat upturned above it, which was found in Sleswick. 
Even this is attributed to the presence of a colony of 
Swedish vikings, who established themselves at the ancient 
Hedeby and maintained their dominion there for many 


® See also G. H. Boehmer, Prehistoric Naval Architecture of the 
North of Europe, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 1893, pp. 603-5. 


10 Shetelig, ‘‘ Ship-Burials,’’ pp. 360-1, . See also Shetelig, ‘‘Ship- 
Burial at Kiloran Bay, Colonsay, Scotland,’’ Saga-Book of the Viking 
Club, vol. v. (1907), pp. 172-4. : 
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years before they were driven out.4 The ship burial 
farthest from the homelands of the custom was found in 
1906 in the island of Groix in the Bay of Biscay off the 
coast of Brittany. This was a burnt burial, the remains 
of the grave-goods were very rich and important, in spite 
of its being a cremation grave, and the find is an exact 
parallel to burnt ship graves in Norway.® | 

It would take too long to go into all the archaeological 
details of the various forms of burial, and we can only 
refer briefly to the more important and to those which 
bear most directly on our immediate purpose. A very 
important find was one in Sweden, where at Vendel in 
Uppland no less than fourteen boat graves were discovered 
together. These ranged over a period from the seventh 
to the end of the tenth century, and evidently belonged 
to the ruling family of the district. They were of a com- 
paratively simple type, with no grave-chamber, the dead 
man in the earlier graves sitting or lying with his weapons 
in the steersman’s place, but apparently in some of the 
later cases in the centre of the boat propped up with his 
back against the mast. The boats were of medium size, 
some twenty-five to thirty-five feet long. The earliest 
and richest was plentifully furnished with animal remains, 
partly no doubt sacrificial, partly intended for food. The 
horses, however, had bridle and stirrup, so were meant for 
saddle-horses, and a falcon and dogs carry suggestions of 
the ‘‘ happy hunting-grounds.’’ These were exclusively 
male graves, and belonged to persons of high rank. But 
among later boat burials many occur which obviously 
belonged to persons in a comparatively humble position, 
and graves of women of both classes are found among them. 


11 Haakon Shetelig refers to relations between Hedeby and Norway, 
Osebergfundet, vol. i., p. 238; but see Pastor A. V. Storm, “‘ Pages of 
Early Danish History from the Runic Monuments of Sleswick and 
Jutland,’”’ Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vol. ii. (1901), pp. 328-47. 

12 P, du Chatellier and L. Le Pontois, ‘‘ A Ship Burial in Brittany,” 
Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vol. vi. (1911), pp. 123-61. 
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The more elaborate ship burials of the Viking Age, where 
the deceased was laid in a grave-chamber built in the ship, 
are very richly furnished with grave-goods. The remains 
show that the corpse, splendidly dressed, was laid on a bed 
furnished with pillows stuffed with down and elaborately 
worked bedclothes. In the Oseberg ship a queen had 
been buried, and besides the ship’s gear the grave- 
goods included a waggon, several sledges, weaving imple- 
ments, and a large assortment of household and kitchen 
furniture. . 

These great ship burials occur in two groups, one on either 
side of Christiania fjord, and the other scattered along the 
coast districts in the west of Norway and in islands off the 
coast. Something like a dozen are known at present, 
two only of them being cremation graves. One of these at 
Myklebostad is noteworthy. It belongs to a comparatively 
advanced period of the Viking Age, when cremation was 
rare, but its arrangement agrees in its essentials with that 
of the earliest grave we know, ‘ Odin’s Howe”’ at Old 
Upsala. This, moreover, is the grave which, as we said 
above, has its exact parallel in a grave on an island off the 
coast of ‘Brittany. Among the great graves with grave- 
chambers one is remarkable from ‘the fact that the roof 
of the chamber rested on two parallel stone-walls, built 
outside the ship, with gable-ends on corresponding founda- 
tion-walls, which were carried across the ship and connected 
the long walls. This with other developments of the ship 
burial idea we shall return to. We may also add that 
playing-boards and playing-pieces have been found among 
the grave-goods. . 

From the archaeological we now turn to the literary 
evidence relating to the custom of ship burial. On the 
whole this is perhaps more scanty than we should expect at 
first sight. But this is probably due to the fact that, for 
the period covered by the literature, the custom was so 
general that it was no more necessary to state that an 
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individual was buried in a ship, or boat, than it would be 
for a modern writer to say that a person was buried in a 
coffin. This is borne out by the fact that, while among 
the settlers in Iceland, where ship burial was comparatively 
rare, there is a record in various Sagas of at least six 
burials in a ship, or boat, in the Hetmskringla, which covers 
the whole of the heathen period in Norway, we find only 
two mentioned, one of them being recorded as something 
unusual. It is fair to assume that the cases in Iceland are 
also recorded because ship burial was not the rule there. 
In view of this I propose to give you the evidence in full 
of all the cases I have been able to trace. I may take this 
opportunity of mentioning among the works to which I am 
indebted Miss Winifred Faraday’s paper on ‘‘ Custom and 
Belief in the Icelandic Sagas,” read before this Society 
and printed in Folk-Lore.% I shall begin with what there 
is of evidence to show that the custom was recognised by 
the law, then take the cases which are mythical, or more 
or less legendary, then the more prosaic records in the 
Icelandic Sagas, and finally a remarkable account by a 
foreign observer.'4 

The legal evidence is meagre, legendary, and not very 
satisfactory. We have first a faint suggestion of the 
setting of the dead afloat in a burning ship in the law in the 
Ynglinga Saga attributed to Odin, that— 


‘all dead men should be burned, and that with them their - 


chattels should be borne to bale; for with such wealth as a 
man brought to his bale should he come to Valhall; and that 
there also should he enjoy whatsoever he had buried himself 
in the ground. But the ashes should men bear out to sea, or 
bury in the earth; and over noble men should a mound be 
raised for a memory of them; but in memory of all men of 


13 Folk-Lore, vol. xvii. (1906), pp. 387-426. 


14 The translations of the passages that follow are taken with slight 
verbal alterations in some cases from the authorities quoted. 
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any mark should standing-stones be raised: and for long after 
did that endure.” Heimskringla, Saga I, c. 8.4 
The only other enactment appears to be in Frode’s law, 
given by Saxo Grammaticus :— 

‘‘He appointed that the body of a centurion, or governor, 
(centurionts vel satrapae) should receive funeral on a pyre built 
of his own ship. He ordered that the bodies of every ten 
pilots (gubernatorum) should be burnt together with a single 
ship, but that every earl (ducem), or king, that was killed should 
be put on his own ship and burnt with it.” 

Saxo Grammaticus, Book V, c. 156.18 


Frode’s Laws belong to legend rather than to history, and, 
from whatever source Saxo drew them, it is unlikely that 
they were native to Denmark, where, as we have pointed 
out, there is an almost complete lack of evidence for the 
ship burial custom. If they are taken from any actual 
code of laws, it was apparently a very early one, as it refers 
only to cremation and is largely military. 

Of actual accounts of ship burial the earliest is to be 
found in the Prose Edda, in the story of the death of Balder. 
The writers on the subject, looking at the question mainly 
from the side of archaeology, leave this out of account, 
no doubt regarding it as purely mythical. But, though the 
material comes to us from a late source, embodied in a 
myth, it is none the less—perhaps I should say all the more 
—valuable from the folklore standpoint. Moreover, 
although it has been recorded for us by a writer of the 
late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, there is no 
doubt that it embodies far older material.” The story tells 
us that, after Balder’s death,— 


‘“‘ Frigga spoke and asked who there might be among the Asir 


15 Translated by William Morris and Eirfkr Magnusson, Saga Library, 
vol. iii. (1893), p. 20. 

16 The First Nine Books of the Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus, 
trans. by Oliver Elton, Folk-Lore Society (1894), p. 193. 

17 As to this, see below. 
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who desired to win all her love and good will by riding the way 
to Hel and trying to find Balder, and offering Hel a ransom if 
she would allow Balder to return home again to Asgard. But 
he is called Hermod, the Nimble, Odin’s swain, who undertook 
this journey. Odin’s steed, Sleipier, was led forth, Hermod 
mounted him and galloped away. 

The Asir took the corpse of Balder and brought it to the 
sea-shore. Hringhorn was the name of Balder’s ship, and it 
was the largest of all ships. The gods wanted to launch it and 
make Balder’s balefire thereon, but they could not move it. 
Then they sent to Jotunheim after the giantess whose name is 
Hyrroken. She came riding on a wolf, and had twisted ser- 
pents for reins. When she alighted, Odin appointed four 
berserks to take care of her steed, but they were unable to hold 
him except by throwing him down on the ground. Hyrroken 
went to the prow and launched the ship with one single push, 
but the motion was so violent that fire sprang from the under- 
laid rollers and all the earth shook. Then Thor became wroth, 
grasped his hammer, and would forthwith have crushed her 
skull, had not all the gods asked peace for her. Balder’s corpse 
was borne out on the ship ; and when his wife, Nanna, daughter 
of Nep, saw this, her heart was broken with grief and she died. 
She was borne to the funeral pyre and cast on the fire. Thor 
stood by and hallowed the pyre with Mjdlnir. Before his feet 
ran a dwarf whose name is Lit. Him Thor kicked with his 
foot and dashed him into the fire, and he, too, was burned. 
But this funeral was attended by many kinds of folk. First of 
all came Odin, accompanied by Frigga and the valkyries and 
his ravens. Frey came riding in his chariot drawn by the 
boar called Gullinbursti, or Slidrugtanne. NHeimdall rode his 
steed Gulltop, and Freyja drove her cats. There was a large 
number of frost-giants and mountain-giants. Odin laid on the 
funeral-pyre his gold ring Draupner, which had the property 
of producing every ninth night eight gold rings of equal weight. 
Balder’s horse, fully caparisoned, was led to his master’s pyre. 

But of Hermod it is to be told that he rode nine nights through 
deep and dark valleys, and did not see light until he came to 
the Gjallar-river and rode on the Gyallar-bridge, which is 
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thatched with shining gold. Modgud is the name of the woman 
who guards the bridge. She asked him for his name, and of 
what kin he was, saying that the day before there rode five 
bands of dead men over the bridge; but she added, ‘ it does 
not shake less under you alone, and you do not have the hue 
of dead men. Why do you ride the way to Hel?’ He 
answered: ‘ I ride to Hel to find Balder. Have you seen him 
pass this way?’ She answered that Balder had ridden over 
the Gjallar-bridge ; adding: ‘ But downward and northward 
lies the way to Hel.’ Then Hermod rode on till he came to 
Hel’s gate. He alighted from his horse, drew the girths tighter, 
remounted him, clapped the spurs into him, and the horse 
leaped over the gate with so much force that he never touched 
it.”’ The Younger Edda, cc. 50-52.18 

1 have given the story very fully, and included Hermod’s 
journey to the nether world, because it will be found helpful 
in a discussion of the subject, though at first sight it has 
no bearing on the question of ship burials. Moreover 
it has been recently suggested that the picturesque and 
somewhat grotesque details are not due to the story- 
teller’s imagination, but to the channel through which the 
myth has come down. Miss Bertha Philpotts has put 
forward a theory that the dialogue poems of the Elder 
Edda are taken from folk-plays, religious dramas, akin 
to the mediaeval miracle-play, and suggests that Snorri’s 
story of the death of Balder was taken from such a play, 
which Snorri had either seen, or had had described to him: 
and she states that Professor Chadwick also has always 
regarded the account as founded on an annual dramatic 
game. This obviously would add greatly to the value of 
the account. Strong conservative instincts tend, as we 
know, to the handing down of such games from generation 
to generation almost unchanged, though we cannot alto- 
gether dismiss the possibility of alteration and development 
having taken place. Yet these would have their value. 

18 Trans. by Rasmus B. Anderson (1880), pp. 133-135. 

1 The Bder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama (1920), p. 129. 
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Before we leave the Eddas there are two passages I 
should refer to which seem to recall to some extent the 
idea of ship burial at the stage when it was passing into 
folklore. The first is to be found in both the Elder, or 
Poetic, and in the Younger, or Prose, Edda. It tells of a 
ship which will bring the hosts of Hell across the sea to 
fight against the A¢sir at Ragnargk, the Day of Doom. 

‘““Drives Hrym from the East holding shield on high ; 

The World-worm writhes in Jgtun-rage ; 
He lashes the waves ; screams a pale-beaked eagle, 
Rending corpses, Nailfare is launched. 


Sails the keel from the North; the hosts of Hel 
O’er the sea are coming, and Loki steering, ..."". 
Voluspa, stanzas 50-51.70 


Snorri’s version of this is as follows : 

‘“The sea rushes over the earth, for the Midgard-serpent 
writhes in giant rage and seeks to gain the land. The ship 
that is called Naglfar also becomes loose. It is made of the 
nails of dead men; wherefore it is worth warning that, when a 
man dies with unpared nails, he supplies a large amount of 
material for the building of this ship, which both gods and men 
wish may be finished as late as possible. But in this flood 
Naglfar gets afloat. The giant Hrym is its steersman.”’ 

The Younger Edda, c. 55.73 


The other passage is in the prose Volsunga Saga, which 
is founded on poems, some of which form the second, the 
heroic part, of the Elder Edda. It tells how after the death 
of Sigmund’s son, Sinfjotli, poisoned by his stepmother,— 


‘‘ Sigmund rose up and sorrowed nigh to death over him; 
then he took the corpse in his arms and fared away to the wood, 
and went till he came to a certain firth; and there he saw a 
man in a little boat ; and that man asked if he would be wafted 
by him over the firth, and he said yea thereto; but so little 

20 The Elder or Poetic Edda, commonly known as Saemund’s Edda, 
ed. and trans. by Olive Bray, Viking Club (1908), p. 293. 

21 Toc. ctt., p. 141. 
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was the boat, that they might not all go in it at once, so the 
corpse was first laid therein, while Sigmund went by the firth- 
side. But therewith the boat and the man therein vanished 
away from before Sigmund’s eyes.”’ 
Volsunga Saga, c. x.?* 
The mysterious boatman was of course Odin. 
Still in the legendary stage we come to the funeral of 
Scyld in ‘* Beowulf.’’ After the hero’s death we are told— 
‘* There stood at the hithe the ring-stemmed vessel, 
Ice-hung and eager, the Etheling’s ferry, 
Laid they down then their beloved chieftain, 
Bestower of rings, in the ship’s broad bosom, 
In his might by the mast. There were treasures many, 
From far-off ways collected together. 
Never heard I of costlier keel equipped 
With warlike weapons and warriors’ harness, 
With bills and byrnies. On his breast there lay 
Treasures many, that must with him fare 
For the flood to garner, as afar they were borne. 


Moreover they set up a standard golden 
High o’er his head _ and let the sea bear him, 
Given up to the ocean. Gloomy their thoughts, 
Mournful their minds. There are no men I know, 
Neither rulers in hall, nor heroes ’neath heaven, 
That can tell of atruth where that lading made landfall.’’ 
Beowulf, lines 32-52 (63.4-103, 4). 
We now approach the dawn of history. Saxo mentions 
a funeral pyre built of vessels 2% and Stjerna credits him 
with describing a ship-bale-fire in connection with Harald 
Hildetand’s death.24 This, however, is not apparent in 
Elton’s translation, which we quote nevertheless, as it 
is not without a bearing on our theme. After Harald’s 
death at the battle of Bravalla, which took place about 
22 The Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs, trans. by Eirikr Magnusson 
and William Morris, 1870, p. 34. 
23 Toc. cit., p. 89. 24 Toc. cit., p. 114. 
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A.D. 500, according to Stjerna,®® the victor, Sigurd Hring, 
king of Sweden, who was Harald’s nephew, had search made 
for the body, that the dead king might receive his due 
rights and propitiation be made to his shade. When it 
was found— 

‘* he harnessed the horse on which he rode to the chariot of the 
king, decked it honourably with a golden saddle, and hallowed 
it in his honour. Then he proclaimed his vows and added his 
prayer that Harald would ride on this and outstrip those who 
shared his death in their journey to Tartarus; and that he 
would pray Pluto, the lord of Orcus, to grant a calm abode 
there for friend and foe. Then he raised a pyre, and bade the 
Danes fling on the gilded chariot of their king as fuel to the fire. 
And while the flames were burning the body cast upon them, 
he went round the mourning nobles and’ earnestly charged them 
that they should freely give arms, gold, and every precious 
thing to feed the pyre in honour of so great a king, who had 
deserved so nobly of them all. He also ordered that the ashes 
of his body, when it was quite burnt, should be transferred to 
an urn, taken to Leire, and there, together with the horse and 
armour, receive a royal funeral.” 

Saxo Grammaticus, Book VIII, cap. 264.% 

In Sggubrott,?” which may be a fragment of the lost 
Skjoldunga Saga, it is said that Sigurd Hring sent both 
the saddle-horse and the chariot to the pyre, so that 
Harald could choose whether he would ride or drive to 
Valhalla. 

A Latin epitome of a portion of the lost Saga tells us 
further of Sigurd Hring that, being badly wounded in 
battle, and death having claimed the lady for whose 
hand he had been fighting, he embarked in a great 
ship, loaded with the corpses of the slain, he him- 

#6 But perhaps half-a-century or more later, as Dr. Clark Hall sug- 
gests, loc. cit., pp. 93-5 and footnotes. 

36 Toc. cit., pp. 318-9. 

27 Fornaldarsigur Nordrlanda, ed. by Valdimar Asmundarson, vol. i., 


p- 303, Reykjavik (1891). 
I 
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self being the only living man on board, and placing 
himself and the dead Alfsol at the stern, he orders 
the ship to be fired with pitch, bitumen, and sulphur, 
and with hoisted sails steers out into the deep, a strong 
wind driving him from the land. Thus he, the doer of such 
mighty deeds, monarch of so many realms, doomed himself 
to a violent death, choosing to go to Odin (that is, to the 
shades below [Jnferos]) with royal pomp in the fashion of his 
ancestors, rather than to bear the infirmities of a deedless 
old age, as he gleefully told the comrades whom he left 
behind upon the shore. It is added that some tell that he 
slew himself with his own hand, before the land was left. 
They say too that, in spite of the manner of his death, he 
ordered a mound to be heaped up on the shore after the 
fashion of the age, and commanded that it should be 
called ‘‘ Hringshaug.’’ But he himself in his storm-driven 
bark hastened to cross the waves of the Hereafter.* 

Our next instance is from the Ynglinga Saga, the first 
saga in Heimskringla, which is more legend than history. 
Haki, who had made himself king in Sweden, was attacked 
by the rightful heirs. He defeated them, but was wounded 
to the death in the fight. | 

‘‘ Now King Haki had gotten such sore hurts, that he saw 
that the days of his life would not be long; so he made them 
take a swift ship that he had, and lade it with dead men and 
weapons, and bring it out to sea, and ship the rudder, and 
hoist up the sail, and then made them lay fire in tar-wood, and 
make a bale aboard. The wind blew offshore, and Haki was 
come nigh to death, or was verily dead, when he was laid on 


28 «« Stygias undas’’ in the Latin. The above is a free translation 
from the Latin version, quoted by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson in a foot- 
note to his edition of Sturlunga Saga, vol. i., Prolegomena, p. xc., 
(1878). Dr. Vigfusson adds the comment: ‘Of course legends of 
this kind were the creation of the Viking time.’’ As to this we shall 
have a word or two to say later. The Latin epitome edited by 
Professor Axel Olrik, with a free translation, has been published in 
Aarbgger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, Copenhagen (1894). 
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the bale, and the ship went blazing out into the main sea; and 
of great fame was that deed for long and long after.” 
Heimskringla, Saga I, cap. xxvii.® 

These last words certainly seem to imply that this practice 
was not common, and Dr. Axel Olrik throws doubt upon 
all the stories of cremation on a vessel set afloat, including 
the Balder myth, which he thinks does not imply that the 
ship was sent to sea. That, however, seems to be the 
natural meaning of the launching of the ship, and, as we 
know that it was the practice to use a ship as the funeral 
pyre, there 1s nothing incredible in the vessel in some cases 
being set adrift. In any case the folklore value of the 
stories remains. 

The other instance in the Heimskringla occurs in the 
Saga of Hakon the Good (934-961), which may fairly be 
treated as history. In a battle with the sons of Erik, who 
had tried to regain the kingdom, from which their father had 
been driven, King Hakon had won the victory, with the 
loss of Egil Woolsark, one of his captains, and many men. 

“So King Hakon let take all the ships of Erik’s sons which 
had been beached, and draw them up aland. There King 
Hakon made them lay Egil Woolsark in a ship, and all those 
of his folk with him who were fallen, and heap over them stones. 
and earth. Then King Hakon made them set up yet more 
ships, and bear them to the field of battle; and one may see 
the mounds to-day south of Fraedisberg.... High standing- 
Stones there are by the howe of Egil Woolsark.”’ 

Heimskringla, Saga IV, cap. xxvii.*! 

We come now to Landndmabék, an authentic record of 
the settlement of Iceland, containing a considerable amount 
of legend, and to the Icelandic Sagas, in the main genuine 

* Loc. cit., p. 40. 

%See on this point Professor Chadwick’s remarks on pp. 287-8 of 
The Origin of the English Nation, 1907. It must in any case be admitted 


that the story of Sigurd Hring in the Latin mee and of eased Haki 
are strikingly similar. , 3 


*! Loc, cit., p. 180. 
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and in many cases founded on Landndmabék, but subject . 
from their nature to greater accretions from various sources 
while they were being handed on by oral tradition. Here, 
however, the question of later additions and their folklore 
value hardly affects the limited field we are concerned with. 
The first instance is from Landndmabér. 


‘* Geirmund died at Geirmund’s stead and he was laid in a ship 
in a wood there a little way out from the house.”’ 
Landnamabék, II, cap. 17.7 


A second instance from Landnadmabék I reserve till later. 
The death and burial of Aud the Deep-minded, one of the 
earliest and most illustrious of the settlers in Iceland, is 
recorded both in Landndmabék and in the Laxdaela Saga, 
the former differing slightly from the latter, which says 
she was buriedinaship. I give bothversions, first that from 
Landndmabok. Aud had made a great feast for the wedding 
of her grandson, Olaf Feilan :— 


‘* And when three nights of the feast were gone, then she gave 
gifts to her kinsfolk, and counselled them wise counsels ; and 
she said that the feast should last other three nights, declaring 
that this should be her arvale (feast of inheritance). The next 
night she died, and was buried on the shore, below high water 
mark, as she had ordained it herself; she did not wish to lie 
in unhallowed ground, seeing that she was a baptized woman.”’ 

Landndémabék, II, cap. 15.3% 

The other version tells that :— 
‘* Now was drunk all together the marriage of Olaf and the 
arvale of Aud. And-on the last day of the wedding was Aud 
borne to the howe that was made for her. She was laid ina 
ship in the howe, and much wealth was laid in howe with her; 
-after that was the howe heaped up.” 
Laxdaela, cap. 7.% 
83 Ovigines Islandicae, vol.i., p. 91. ; 

_ 33 Ibid, p. 84. 


34 The Story of the Laxdalers, trans. by R. Proctor (1903), p. 18; 
Laxdaela Saga, trans. by M. C. Press (1897), p. 12. 
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The next instance is from Vatzdaela Saga :— 
‘“Ingemund was laid in the boat of the ship Stigandi, and 
buried in such state as was then the fashion to bury men of 
rank.” 

Vatzdaela Saga, cap. 23.% 

Svarfdaela a gives us our fourth case :— 

‘“ And when that news (of Karl’s death) was told at Upsa, then 
Thorgerd had Karl and the Eastmen borne up to Karlsa, and 
they were laid in a ship there and much treasure with them, 
and the place has been called Karls4 (Karl’s river) since.”’ 
Svarfdaela Saga, cap. 26.% 


The next is the second case in Landndmabék, and is rather 
more interesting than the previous bare records :— 
‘‘Asmund was set in howe there and laid in a ship, and his 
thrall with him, who slew himself and would not live after 
Asmund. He was laid in the other end of the ship. A little 
later Thora (Asmund’s wife) dreamed that Asmund told her 
that he was annoyed by the thrall. The place where Asmund 
was laid in howe is called Asmund’s grave. This verse was 
heard sung in the howe. ... After that the howe was searched 
and the thrall was put out of the ship.”’ 
Landndmabok, Il. cap. 5.87 

The verse is doubtful, and is very likely an addition. The 
sense of it seems to be that the singer would fain be alone 
in his ship, instead of being crowded by the thrall; for 
room is better for a man than bad company, and he could 
steer his ship himself. But Asmund’s complaint is not in 
all the MSS. and we may again be approaching the realm 
of folklore. In 1897 Mr. W. G. Collingwood and Dr. 
J6n StefAnsson opened a grave near @xl on Snaefellsness, 
where Asmund lived, after an unsuccessful examination 
of the traditional site of his howe. They found within 

85‘ Vatnsdaela Saga,’’ Islendinga ségur, edited by Valdimar Asmun- 
darson, Reykjavik (1893). 

36“ Svarfdaela Saga,”’ Ibid (1898). 

37 Origines Islandicae, vol. i., p. 57. 
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a circular stone-built wall, twenty-four feet in diameter, 
fragments of bone with traces of copper and iron rust, and 
fragments of hard wood. The circle is big enough for a 
six-oared boat, which could easily have been dragged 
up to the place, and they think that the wood and traces 
of metal may be the remains of a boat.® | 

Our last case from the Sagas comes from Gisla Saga, 
which has been Englished by the late Sir George Dasent 
under the title of Gzislt the Outlaw. We quote from his 
translation the following accounts of two burials. The 
first, indeed, is not a ship burial, but, as will be seen, it 
has a direct bearing on the other, as well as on the general 
question of the custom of ship burial. Vestein, Gisli’s 
friend and brother-in-law, had been secretly killed by 
Thorgrim, another brother-in-law of Gisli. 

‘‘ Now Gisli made ready to lay Vestein in his howe, and they 
meant to lay him in the sandhill which looks down on the tarn 
just below Saebdl, and as they were on their way with the body 
Thorgrim came up with many men to meet them. And when 
they had heaped up the howe, and were going to lay the body 
in it, Thorgrim the Priest goes up to Gisli and says : 

‘*Tis the custom, brother-in-law, to bind the hellshoon on 
men, so that they may walk on them to Valhalla, and I will now 
do that by Vestein.’ 

And when he had done it, he said ; 

‘I know nothing about binding on hellshoon, if these loosen.’ ”’ 


A short time after Gisli took vengeance for Vestein by 
slaying Thorgrim in the same way as Thorgrim had slain 
Vestein. 


‘* They went all together to Saebodl to throw up the howe and 


lay Thorgrim in his ship. 

They heaped up the howe after the fashion of the olden times, 
and when they were just about to close it, Gisli goes to the 
mouth of the stream and takes up a stone so big that it looked 


88 W. G. Collingwood and Jén Stefansson, A Pilgrimage to the Saga- 
Steads of Iceland, Ulverston (1899), p. 71. 
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like a rock, and dashes it down on the ship, so that every timber 
cracked again and the whole ship creaked and groaned. As 
he did that, he said : 

‘I know nothing of making a ship jet if any weather stirs 
this.’ 

Some now said that this looked very like what Thorgrim had 
done to Vestein, when he spoke about the hellshoon.”’ 

Gisla Saga, caps. VIII. and IX. 


To supplement these cases of ship burial from native 
literary sources we have the following account of the 
burial of a chieftain among Scandinavians, probably from 
Sweden, settled on the upper part of the Volga, as given 
by an Arab writer, Ahmed Ibn Fadlan, who was sent by 
the Caliph Al Muktedir (a.p. 907-932) as ambassador to 
the king of the Slavonians. Here he met these Swedish 
settlers, whom he calls Rus. He tells that he had heard 
such remarkable accounts about the way in which they 
treated their dead chieftains, that he wished to get a more 
intimate knowledge of these ceremonies. His story runs 
thus : 4° 


‘At last they told me that one of their chieftains was dead. 
They laid him in his grave and roofed it over for ten days, 
until they could finish cutting out and making his grave-clothes. 
If it is a poor man who is dead, then they build a little vessel 
for him, lay him therein and burn it; but when a rich man 
dies, they collect his goods and divide them into three parts. 
One third is for his family, with the next they make his clothes, 
with the third they buy intoxicating drink, to be drunk on that 
day when a thrall-girl gives herself to death and is burnt with 


389 “* The Story of Gisli the Outlaw.’’ Translated by Sir G. W. Dasent, 
Edinburgh, 1866, 


‘0 The translation follows in the main the version given in Shetelig’s 
“Ship Burials,” but has been collated with Dr. Joseph Anderson’s version 
in his Introduction to The Orkneyinga Saga, trans. by Jon A. Hjaltalin 
and Gilbert Goudie, Edinburgh (1873), pp. cxviii-cxx., and with 
a Norwegian version of a part of the account in Osebergfundet, vol. i., 
Pp. 148-9. 
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her lord. But they abandon themselves to the pleasures of 
wine and drink incessantly day and night. Often one of them 
dies beaker in hand. When one of their chieftains is dead, 
then they ask his kindred, his thrall-girls, or his thralls : ‘ Which 
of you will die with him?’ One of them answers: ‘I.’ 
When he has uttered this word, he is bound by it and can not 
revoke it. Even if he wished to, he is not allowed. But it 
is generally the thrall-girls that consent. Accordingly when 
the man I have just spoken about was dead, they asked his 
thrall-girls : ‘ Who will die with him?’ One of them answered: 
‘J... Then she was handed over to two thrall-girls, who must 
wait upon her and follow her wherever she went, and wait upon 
her so devotedly that sometimes they even washed her feet. 
With that they began to make preparations for the burial, to 
cut out clothes for the dead and to observe everything else 
which is needful. The girl meanwhile drank every day, used 
to sing and was merry and joyful.”’ 


It is elsewhere; explained that she trusted by her volun- 
tary death to ensure her everlasting salvation. 


““'When the day came when the dead man and the thrall- 
girl should be burnt, I went to the river, where the ship had been 
lying. But she was drawn right up on to the land. Four 
wooden poles were raised up in front of the ship, and about it 
were placed great images of wood in humanform. They drew 
the ship up upon the pyre forthwith. Meanwhile people went 
to and fro and uttered words which I did not understand. But 
the dead man still lay a little apart in his grave, from which 
they had not yet fetched him. Then they came with a sleeping. 
bench, placed it on the ship and covered it with quilted and 
embroidered coverlets, with Grecian cloth of gold and cushions 
of the same material. Then came an old woman whom they 
called ‘ Death’s Angel,’ and spread out the things I have 
mentioned on the bench. It is she who has the care of the 
clothes and, the whole equipment; it is she also who slays the 
thrall-girl. Isaw her, she was a little woman, dark and stern. 

When they came to the grave, they removed the earth from 
the wooden roof, cast this off and took the dead man up; he 
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still lay in the dress in which he had died. Then I saw how he 
had become quite black from the cold in that country. But 
they had laid in his grave with him intoxicating drinks, together 
with fruits, which they now took up. The dead man, mean- 
while, with the exception of his colour had not changed at all. 
Thereupon they clad him in hose, boots, a ‘ kurtak’ and a 
‘chaftan’ of cloth of gold, with gold buttons and set upon 
him a cap of cloth of gold trimmed with sable. After this they 
bore him into the tent which was raised upon the ship, placed 
him on the quilted coverlets, propped him up with cushions 
and bore in intoxicating drinks, fruits and sweet-scented herbs, 
which were laid altogether by his side. They also placed bread, 
meat and onions before him. Then came a man forward with a 
dog, hewed it into two portions and cast them into the ship. So 
brought they all the dead man’s weapons and laid them by his 
side. Then they led forth two horses, made them run till they 
were covered with sweat, then hewed them in pieces with the 
sword, and cast the flesh into the ship. So also they brought 
two oxen, hewed them in pieces and cast them into the ship. 
Next they came with a cock and hen, slew them and cast them 
also into the ship. 

At midday on Friday they brought the thrall-girl to a staging 
they had made, which was like the projecting cornice of a door. 
She set her feet on the palms of men’s hands, looked down 
through the staging and said some words in their tongue, after 
which they let her down. Then they let her stand up again and 
she acted in the same way as the first time. Again they let her 
down and let her stand up for the third time, whereupon she did 
the same as before. Then they reached her a hen, the head of 
which she cut off and threw away ; but they took the body and 
cast it into the ship. I asked the interpreter what it was she 
had done. He replied: 

‘The first time she said, ‘Lo! here I see my father and my 
‘mother’; the second time, ‘Lo! now I see all my dead kindred 


41The meaning of the expression used in the Arabic is not clear. 
Dr. Joseph Anderson suggests in his introduction to ‘‘ The Orkneyinga 
Saga,’’ p. cxix., that the staging may have consisted of two uprights 
and a crosspiece, like a doorframe, perhaps intended for a trilithon. 
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sitting together ” ; but the third time, “ Lo! that is my master; 
he sits in Paradise. Paradise is so beautiful and so green. 
With him are his men and his serving-lads. He calls to me. 
Let me go and meet him!’’’ 

Then she was taken to the ship. But she took off both her 
bracelets and gave them to the woman who was called ‘ Death’s 
Angel ’ and who was to kill her. Likewise she took off both her 
anklets and handed them to the two thrall-girls who had 
attended her, and who were called ‘the daughters of Death’s 
Angel.’ 

Then they lifted her up into the ship, but did not let her 
go into the tent. Now came forward men with shields and 
staves and they handed her a beaker of intoxicating drink. 
She took it and sang and then emptied the beaker. ‘ Now 
she takes leave of her friends,’ said the interpreter to me. 
With that they handed her a second beaker. She took that too 
and now she struck up a long song. Then the old woman bade 
her hasten to empty the beaker and go into the tent where her 
master lay. But she had now become frightened and irresolute. 
She tried to go into the tent, but only stuck her head in between 
the tent andthe ship. Then straightway the old woman caught 
her by the head, led her into the tent and went in with her. 
The men at once began to beat on their shields with their staves. 
that the sound of her shrieks might not be heard, since that 
might frighten the other girls and make them less ready when 
the time came to be with their masters in death.”’ 


The story goes on to tell how six men went into the tent 
and misused the girl, and then continues :— 


‘‘ Then they laid her out-stretched by the side of her master. 
Two took her by the hands and two by the feet. The old woman 
who was called ‘ Death’s Angel’ put a rope round her neck and 
held it out to two of the men for them to draw it to. She her- 
self went forward with a great broad-bladed knife and struck it 
in between her ribs and then drew it out. But the two men 
strangled her with the rope. 

Then the dead man’s next of kin stepped forward a little, 
took a piece of wood, lighted it and went backwards to the ship, 
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so that he held the burning piece of wood in one hand and. 
likewise the other hand behind his back, until the wood which 
was laid beneath the ship had caught fire. Then the others 
also came forward with burning pieces of wood; each of them 
carried a piece of wood which was already on fire at the upper 
end and cast it or the pyre. This soon took fire and the fire 
quickly caught the ship, the tent, the man, the girl and all that 
was in the ship. Then there arose a strong wind, at which 
the fire increased and the flames shot still higher. 

By my side stood one of the Rus, whom I heard talking to 
my interpreter. I asked the interpreter what the Rus said to 
him and got for answer : 

‘You Arabs,’ said he, ‘are surely a stupid people. You 
take the man who is the best beloved and highest in honour 
of you all and cast him down into the earth, where creeping 
things and worms devour him. We on the other hand burn 
him up in a twinkling so that straightway and without delay 
he goes to Paradise.’ 

Then he burst into a wild laugh and added thus : 

‘The love which his Lord bears towards him is the cause 
that the wind blows already, and in the twinkling of an eye he 
takes him to himself.’ 

And in truth it was not long before the pyre and the ship 
and the girl, together with the dead man, were changed to ashes. 

Then upon the spot where the ship had stood when drawn up 
from the river they raised, as it were, a round hillock, upreared 
a great wooden post in the middle of it, and wrote upon it the 
dead man’s name, together with the name of the king of the 
Rus. Then they took themselves off.” 


I have given this remarkable account at length because 
it is little known and its folklore value considerable, and, I 
think, anyone will agree that it bears on its face the impress 
of truth. The Arab ambassador was evidently anxious 
to tell exactly what he had seen, and, even if we think he 
may have been mistaken on some points from ignorance 
of the language, his story must be accepted as substantially 
true. It has many points of interest to folklorists which 
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I must pass over. But as regards the ship burial custom 
it is fully borne out by the actual finds. There is the 
equipment of costly raiment, cushions, etc., remains of 
which have been found in the graves, and the same pro- 
vision of slaughtered horses, cattle, dogs, and poultry. 
The graves have also given evidence of double burial in 
the remains of two bodies, sometimes of the same, some- 
times of different sexes. Thus the Oseberg ship contained 
the remains of the skeletons of two women. The grave 
had been broken into. and the bodies disturbed, but this 
much has been clearly established, and that one of the 
women was about 30 years old, and the other between 
40 and 50. The two separate masses of hair in the boat 
at Snape may also indicate that there were two bodies 
buried there. Such cases have been studied by both 
Stjerna #2 and Shetelig “* and assigned to various causes ; 
to the general belief that it was not good for the dead to be 
alone in the grave, the desire to provide an attendant for 
the deceased, and the love between foster-brothers, of be- 
tween husband and wife, which led the survivor to follow 
the loved one to the grave. The same thought is perhaps 
present in the Balder myth, though somewhat softened 
down, where Balder’s wife, Nanna, dies of grief and is 
laid beside her husband on the funeral pyre. It also seems 
possible that the incident of Thor kicking the dwarf Lit 
into the funeral pyre in the same story originally represented 
the sacrifice, voluntary or otherwise, of someone to attend 
on the deceased. 

Passing from the customs themselves to an attempt to 
trace the ideas that underlie them, we must regret that in 
Saxo’s Latin history, as well as in the story of Ibn Fadlan, 
we do not know the precise value of some of the mytho- 
logical allusions. The author of the Latin epitome of 

43‘ The Double Burial in Beowulf,”’ Joc. cit., pp. 169-196. 


43‘* Traces of the Custom of Suttee in Norway during the Viking 
Age.” Saga-Book, vol. vi. (1910), pp. 180-208. 
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Skjoldunga does tell us that Sigurd chose to go ‘‘ to Odin,” 
glossing this by ‘‘ Inferos,’’ but he leaves us ignorant of 
the precise meaning of Stygias undas, and we cannot tell 
if Saxo’s ‘‘ Pluto, the lord of Orcus’’ also means Odin, or 
if there was any distinction between ‘‘ Tartarus’’ and 
‘Orcus ” in the original that Saxo was following. Nor do 
we know what the ‘‘ Rus’? meant by the word which in 
both the English and the Norwegian translation of the 
Arabic is rendered ‘‘ Paradise.’’ From the description of 
it and from the motley throng that the thrall-girl hoped to 
meet there it hardly looks as if it could have been Valhalla. 
A knowledge of the original terms would have been helpful, 
since the mythology, as we have it, recognised various 
future abodes, whose nature is often misconceived. Thus 
we must dissociate the Kingdom of Hel, to which Balder 
goes, from all idea of the mediaeval Hell as a place of 
punishment for the wicked. Hel, or Hela, was the goddess 
of the underworld, to which those went who died of sick- 
ness, or old age. The popular idea that Valhalla was the 
Norseman’s heaven is also incorrect, though it is counten- 
anced by a good many expressions in the literature. Val- 
halla was the abode where Odin received the einherjar, 
the champions chosen for the host of the gods that at 
Ragnargk, the day of doom, should battle with them 
against the powers of evil. The road to it was by way of 
the battlefield from which the Valkyries, the Choosers of 
the Slain, bore off the chosen in the wild Valkyrie ride to 
Valhalla. Yet this was not the only abode for them, for 
we are told that, when Freyja rode to the battlefield, she 
chose half the slain for her hall Folkvang and according to 
Harbardsljéd Thor had the thralls. Women, however, 
who died maids became the handmaids of Gefjon, and in 
the kingdom of Hel there was a special abode, Niflhel, for 
the wicked. There was no doubt a good deal of confusion 
of thought, but the general idea seems to have been that 
the valiant and the specially virtuous among men and 
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women, whatever the manner of their death, had a chance 
of being admitted to the dwellings of the gods, pending 
the day of doom and the renewal of the world that should 
follow it. The uncounted multitudes went down to the 
realms of Hel, where the wicked and evil-doers were con- 
signed to Niflhel, the ninth and lowest world. 

But side by side with this idea we find traces of a belief 
in a continued existence in the grave-mound, as Miss 
Faraday has pointed out.“ This will always be, while we 
believe in a body and a spirit. Our faith may be that the 
spirit has been set free to travel afar, but our thoughts 
still cling to the spot where the body or its ashes were laid 
to rest, and we act and talk as if life still lingered there. 
Miss Faraday in the passage referred to lays too much 
stress, I think, on mound-burial belonging ‘‘ to the idea that 
a hero lives on in the earth, and cremation to the notion 
of a journey.”’ The literature undoubtedly gives us many 
instances where cremation and the thought of a journey 
are combined, as in the sending both a saddle-horse and a 
chariot to the pyre to give Harald Hildetand the choice of 
riding or driving to Valhalla, but we also have many 
instances where the hero buried in the mound is held to have 
gone to Valhalla. Vestein for instance was shod for the 

journey. We doubt very much whether any clear idea of 
- the life after death dictated the mode of burial. 

The Gothonic® folk were no doubt originally an inland 
dwelling people, and conceived of the journey after death 
as performed by land, the other world being surrounded 
by a river, which could be crossed by a bridge, e.g. the 
Gjallar bridge. The hellshoon, and the horse, or chariot, 
were provided for this journey. The first sign of a belief 
in a boat-journey is met with in the Folk-Wandering 
Period when the Northern nations were brought into 


44 Toc. cit., pp. 400-1, 410. 


‘65T use this term, suggested by Danish scholars. to denote the 
common ancestors of the English, Scandinavian, and Germanic races. 
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touch in many ways with Roman and Greek civilization, 
and when many objects from Southern lands appear among 
the finds and no doubt foreign ideas and influences flowed 
in with them. <A well-known custom of the Greeks and 
Romans in pagan times was the deposit of a coin in the 
mouth of a corpse, Charon’s penny, to pay the ferryman 
for a passage over the Styx. Now in the period from the 
third to the fifth century three clear cases occur in the 
North of the dead being buried with a gold coin, or a 
fragment of gold, in the mouth. These cases, which are 
undoubtedly an imitation of the classical custom, occur at 
places far apart, one in South Sweden (Gothland), one in 
Denmark (Zealand), and one in Lister, at the extreme 
south-west corner of Norway. Similar pieces of gold have 
been found in a number of other graves of the same period, 
which may probably be explained in the same way.** The 
idea of a boat-journey after death appears thus to have 
been introduced over a wide area. When once such an 
idea had taken root, one can easily see how it would 
develop among seafaring races. To them, and especially 
to the dwellers on a western shore, the thought is natural 
that the spirit-land is across the sea beneath the sunset ; 
so were the Elysian Fields, the Island of St. Brendan, 
and all the Islands of the Blest. The thought of a river 
ferry changes naturally to one of a sea-voyage. Does not 
the Christian thought of death as a river to be crossed 
before the entry into the Promised Land often present 
itself to us as a voyage across the Sea of Death in the 
track of splendour cast by the setting sun? or a harbour 
bar to be crossed on a tide that ‘‘ moving seems asleep, 
too full for sound or foam ”’? : 

Stjerna thought that the custom of burying in a boat 
came first into vogue in the coast regions by the Sea of 
Aland and the Gulf of Bothnia, and spread southwards 

“ Stjerna, Joc. cit., pp. ror-2. Shetelig, Osebergfundet, vol. i., 
pp. 246-7. ; a ; 
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and westwards, but Shetelig, writing later, points out how 
it appears at about the same time in widely different 
places,—Sweden, Norway, and East Anglia,—and would 
ascribe it to a general outcome of an idea that was by then 
widely diffused, unless indeed there is an earlier phase that 
has vanished and left no trace, burial boats sent out to sea, 
or made of material that has perished utterly. Shetelig is 
disposed to think that the fact of only a single case of 
boat burial being known in England is due to the growth 
of the custom being checked by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. But between the date of the burial, c. a.p. 500, 
and c.627, when East Anglia finally became Christian, 
there is room for a considerable extension of the custom. 
It is to be observed, however, that the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders of Britain were drawn for the most part from the 
Danish peninsula with its adjacent islands and the Saxons 
lying south of it, districts where the custom cannot be 
traced, and the one English instance may point to the 
presence among them of Angles from the south of Sweden, 
or of recruits from other districts. 

It is not necessary to go through all the different ways 
in which the custom developed, but it is important to notice 
that, contrary to the popular notion, it is not a Viking 
custom. We have shown that it originated two or three 
hundred years before the Viking Age and was spreading, 
though no doubt the stirring Viking times made it more 
popular. Nor is it linked up with the belief in Valhalla. 
Miss Faraday’s opinion that “the idea of a dead man’s 
journey to Valhalla in his ship . . . must have arisen in the 
Viking age ’’ seems founded on a double misconception, 
that ship burial was peculiar to men and to chieftains, and 
that it implied the journey to Valhalla. We have shown 
that not warriors and chiefs only, but men and women of all 
classes, were buried in this way, and the mode of burial has 
little or no meaning as far as the future life is concerned. 

47 Loc. ctt., p. 410. 
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Balder was buried in his ship and went to Hel’s dominion; 
Vestein was laid in a howe, but was shod for the journey 
before him to Valhalla. Nor had the manner of death 
any bearing on the mode of burial. Among the hun- 
dreds of cases of ship burial, it is probable that the vast 
majority were those of people who had died of old age and 
sickness. Three out of the six ship burial cases that we 
know of from Iceland were of people who had died thus. 

The orthodox passport to Valhalla was death on the 
battlefield, and the orthodox way of getting there was with 
the Valkyrie Ride. Indeed it even seems probable that 
ship burial was very rare in the case of death in battle. 
Only one historical case is recorded, that of Egil Woolsark 
and those who fell with him, and it is to be observed that 
King Hakon, who ordered their burial in this way, was 
himself a Christian, and that the case may have been 
recorded just because it was unusual. 

It was natural that folk who provided their dead with 
chariot and horses for the journey to the next world should, 
when they adopted the idea of a voyage after death, think 
it equally necessary to provide means of transport. The 
earlier forms of ship burial take the practical form of 
providing an actual vessel for the purpose. Where this 
was difficult, and perhaps where a more refined religious 
conception prevailed, it was sufficient to meet the needs 
of the spirit by providing a symbolical vessel in one or 
another form. But side by side with this, as we have 
already pointed out, the old belief in the dead living on in 
the burial mound survived, and the ship burial custom was 
in time materially affected by it. The usual form of burial 
chamber in a ship-grave, in cases where a chamber was 
provided, took the form of a ship’s tent, with a ridge-roof 
and the sides resting within the ship. This still recognised 
the vessel as a means of transport. But in cases such as 
the one we have mentioned, where the roof of the chamber 


was supported on walls built outside the ship and carried 
K 
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across it, this idea was lost sight of, and the chamber was 
evidently looked on as the permanent home of the dead. 
The mingling of the customs is seen in a group of graves on 
the east side of Christiania fjord, two of which are ship- 
graves, but the third a square chamber of timber, as well 
as in the square chambers with an upturned boat on the 
roof. It may be remembered that the single ship burial 
known from Denmark took this latter form: and these 
ship-chamber-graves were probably largely an outcome of 
Danish influence, where most elaborate timber-built 
grave-chambers, in some cases as big as a small room, were 
prepared for Danish chieftains. Many other details in 
these Danish burials seem also to have been copied in the 
arrangement of the more imposing of the ship burials. 
Another outcome of the belief in the continued life of 
the dead in the mound is perhaps to be seen in the great 
heap of large stones, which in some cases was thrown up 
above the ship and its contents before the mound was 
raised over all. This pile of stones is found both in the 
very early cremation burial of ‘‘ Odin’s Howe’”’ and in 
the Oseberg burial, but is absent from others of the great 
ship burials, and generally from the smaller boat burials. 
No rule appears to have governed its employment, but at 
Oseberg it seems to have been regarded as an important 
feature, as the stones must have been laboriously col- 
lected and brought from a considerable distance. It is 
suggested that the object may have been to prevent the 
dead walking. It is also suggested that the incident in 
Gisla Saga, where Gisli dashes down a huge rock on Thor- 
grim’s ship, may be a reminiscence of this cairn piled above 
the burial ship. But. there is another feature to which 
this action of Gisli’s may have reference. The Oseberg 
ship was moored by a big hawser to a great stone laid 
before her prow, and one of the Vendel boats was also 
moored to a big stone. Here again we have confusion of 
ideas between the ship as a means of transport and as a 
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resting-place for the dead, but Gisli’s saying,—‘' I know 
nothing of making a ship fast, if any weather stirs this,’’— 
shows that the idea of anchoring the ship governed his 
action. But the comment of the bystanders, that this looked 
very like what Thorgrim did about Vestein and the hell- 
shoon, shows the same confusion of ideas. Thorgrim bound 
on the hellshoon to fit Vestein for his journey to the spirit 
world; Gisli made the ship fast to prevent her leaving the 
berth where she had been placed. We see the same con- 
fusion of ideas even more markedly at Oseberg. The 
burial ship there was an old vessel, and had evidently 
been disused for some time and stripped of her gear. But 
for the funeral this was replaced by new gear to make her 
ready for sea, even to the extent of making her a fresh 
set of 30 oars, some of which were unfinished when they 
were thrown down into the grave-chamber before it was 
covered over. When the ship was excavated, it was found 
that three oars on the starboard side and one on the port 
side were actually shipped in their oar-ports, yet at the 
same time the vessel was moored to a stone. Whether 
the intention was to ship all the oars ready for action, the 
intention being abandoned because they were not ready, 
or whether the inconsistency of shipping the oars and at 
the same time mooring the ship was observed, or whether 
there were two parties,—the old conservatives who said 
that the vessel ought to be quite ready to put to sea, and 
the radicals who said that was all nonsense, the ship was 
never going to leave her present berth, and anyhow they 
didn’t want any ghost ships sailing about the neighbour- 
hood, so they meant to take no chances and to moor her 
as fast as they could,—are interesting matters for specula-. 
tion, which we are never likely to clear up. It is, indeed, 
suggested that some of what appear to be irregularities in 
the arrangement of the grave may be due to overindulgence 
at the funeral feast, which no doubt vied with the splendour 
of the burial. 
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We have the same conflict of ideas in the story of Asmund 
and the thrall. The old conservatives evidently thought 
that you couldn’t get on comfortably on the way to the 
next world without someone to wait on you and keep you 
company, while the young radical said that you would be 
a long time dead and a grave did not give over much elbow 
room, and it must be a beastly nuisance to be crowded by a 
wretched thrall. Even in what must have been the early 
days of the custom we find a similar clash of ideas when 
Balder’s ship is launched to take him to Hel’s kingdom, but 
Hermod for the same journey mounts on Odin’s steed and 
rides for nine days ‘‘ downwards and northwards.” This 
reminds me that it has been observed that the burial ships 
are generally placed in a N.-S. direction with the prow 
pointing to the south, not necessarily pointing seawards. 
It is suggested that the corollary to the realm of Hel 
lying to the north would be that the home of the sir 
was to thesouth. Even if ship burial was not the orthodox 
way to Valhalla, no doubt all who were thus buried hoped 
to be among the fortunate ones whom the gods would take 
to themselves, even though they died of sickness or old 
age, and the position of the ships may have had this in 
view. | : 

Mention of the Balder myth brings us back to the con- 
nection of ship burials with folklore and the mythology. 
As regards the first, I think our survey of the subject has 
shown us how an intrusive religious conception affected 
the ancient belief of the early Scandinavian folk ina 
journey that the dead must make, and how side by side 
with this an altogether different conception of life after 
death continued to flourish. We have seen something of 
the reaction of these beliefs on each other and the resulting 
clash of ideas. The ordinary result of such a conflict is 
that one belief triumphs, while the other manages to 
survive in the shape of folklore. In the case before us 
this process was interrupted by the introduction of Chris- 
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tianity, and as a result we see folklore in the making, pre- 
served for us at a stage of its arrested development, a 
phenomenon which should have some interest and value 
for this Society. | 

There is another aspect of the ship burial custom to which 
I want to call your attention, namely the light it throws on 
the mythology. In February, 1905, I had the honour to 
read a paper before this Society on ‘‘ The Ragnargk and 
Valhalla Myths, and Evidence as to the Period from which 
they date.” This paper was not, however, printed. At that 
time much of the material I have been using for my study 
of ship burials, which would have been very helpful to me, 
was not available. A view which has been stoutly upheld, 
e.g. by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson, and which may perhaps 
be said to hold the field, at any rate in this country, where 
it has found supporters in Professor York Powell and Miss 
Winifred Faraday, is that the Norse mythology, in the 
shape it has come down. to us, is largely a product of the 
Viking Age. I mention the two last names, as I have 
mentioned Miss Faraday before, not because they are 
solely responsible. for this view, but because they are so 
well known to this Society. The former is no doubt 
personally responsible for statements such as that ‘‘ the 
late Walhall and Walcyrie system . . . was simply a wicking- 
faith lasting some three generations at most,” * but I take 
it that phrases such as Miss Faraday’s references to ‘‘ the 
formularised religion of the Viking Age,’’*® or her state- 
ment that the ‘‘ Valhalla notion belongs to the systema- 
tised religion of the Viking Age,’’ in the paper already 
referred to, express the orthodox view, rather than an opinion 
she has arrived at individually. Now we have seen that 
the custom of ship burial and the idea from which it seems 
to have sprung reached the North several centuries before 
the Viking Age, and that it appears almost simultaneously 

“8 Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Introduction, vol. i. (1883), p. ci. 

“Loc. cit., p. 387. 6° Toc. cit., p. 401. 
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at several centres widely distributed, from which it spread 
fairly rapidly. The Viking Age gave it a great impetus, 
and the custom became general among all classes, and was 
applied to both sexes. Such a custom and belief, deeply 
rooted before the Viking Age began and widespread during 
that period, must have profoundly affected the religious 
belief of the time, and must have left marked traces on the 
mythology, if that had indeed been recast and systematised 
in accordance with the spirit of the age. But of this there 
is barely a trace. The only positive trace of the custom 
in the mythology is in the manner of Balder’s funeral, 
which still leaves unaffected the ride of Hermod to the 
Nether world. If Naglfari has any reference to the custom, 
it is to be observed that the bark is steered by Loki, or 
the giant Thrym, and presumably is manned only by the 
powers of evil and by the wicked who had gone down to 
Nifihel. Ship burial is practically not recognised by the 
mythology, and all other references to it are in legendary 
poems and sagas and in the historical sagas. These, 
indeed, show that the men who practised ship burial also 
hoped to go to Valhalla. But the mythology makes no 
provision for the custom in this connection, or at all, and 
I think it absolutely inconceivable that this should have 
been the case had the belief belonged to a mythology 
which was systematised in an age when ship burial was the 
fashionable way of disposing of the dead. 
ALBANY F. Major. 


THE CHAIN OF ARROWS: THE DIFFUSION OF A 
MYTHICAL MOTIVE. 


BY PROF. R. PETTAZZONI, UNIVERSITY OF ROME. 


Fu a’ Poets il primo cielo non piu in suso delle alture delle montagne .. . 
appunto come i fanciulli imaginano ch’ 1 monti steno le colonne che 
sostengono il solaio del cielo. Vico, La Scienza Nuova, libro ii, sezione 8°. 
THE material heaven is generally conceived by primitive 
man as fairly close to the earth. In Central Australia 
the Arunta believe that heaven is supported by stakes, 
and they fear lest some day or other it may fall.2 In 
Australia, again, there is a story among the Dieri that once 
upon a time the sky was not that immense fiery area which 
it is now, but was like a curtain made of clouds so dense 
that they appeared solid and seemed to rest upon trees as 
upon pillars, forming a great plain on vegetable founda- 
tions in which lived strange monsters (kadimerkara), who 
often descended to earth; one day they fell from the trees 
which were acting as pillars, and in the vault of heaven 
was formed a great opening which widened more and more 
till it became the sky as it is today, while the monsters 
who were then on the earth found themselves unable to 
climb back; thence the sky was called Puriwilpanina, 
which means “ great opening.’”’* As a matter of fact Pari- 

1W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie: Mythus und Religion, Leipzig (1909), 
vol. ii. p. 218; Fr. Boll., Die Entwicklung des astronomischen Weltbildes 
im Zusammenhang mit Religion und Philosophie (‘ Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart,’ IIT. 3), Leipzig (1913), p. 3. 


2C. Strehlow and M. von Leonhardi, Mythen, Sagen und Marchen 
des Aranda-Stammes in Zentral-Australien, Frankfurt-a-M. (1907), 


pp. I ef seq. 
3 J. W. Gregory, The dead heart of Australia, London (1906), pp. 3 e¢ seq. 
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wilpa is found as a name meaning ‘‘ sky ” in other tribes of 
the Dieri nation, such as the Yauorka, who tell of the 
adventures of two heroes named Kadri-pariwilpa-ulu, or 
‘two Rivers-of-heaven’ (ulu is the sign of the dual), where 
River-of-Heaven is of course the Milky Way. To these 
correspond, among the Ngameni and the Karanguru, also 
Dieri tribes, the two heroes Malku-malku-ulu, or the ‘two 
Invisible Ones.’ These two, among other adventures, are 
said to have once captured a kangaroo, skinned it, attached 
the skin to the ground at the four corners with pegs, and 
then to have formed the vault of heaven by pushing the 
skin up in the middle.‘ 

The motive of the raising of the sky, represented as in 
the beginning almost touching the earth, is common, in 
various forms, to the cosmogonies of Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia: from Mangaia, where they tell of heaven resting in 
the beginning upon broad leaves of the plant teve, spread 
out like open hands,® to Samoa, where certain plants them- 
selves pushed up the sky slightly, till the giant T1’iti’1 then 
succeeded in lifting it completely up ®; from Onoatoa 
(Francis Island) and Nui (Netherland Island), where it was 
a serpent who separated sky from earth, and by standing 
upright lifted up the sky,’ to the Gilbert Islands, where the 
god Na Reua was unable to lift the vault of heaven except 
with the help of an eel-shaped being, Rigi®; from Mana- 

4A. W. Howitt, O. Siebert, ‘“‘ Legends of the Dieri and kindred 
tribes of Central Australia,’’ Journal of the Roy. Anth. Instit., vol. 


xxxiv. (1904), pp. 105, 107 ef seq. Cf. A. van Gennep, Mythes ef 
légendes d’ Australie, p. 20 n. 3. 

5 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, London (1876), 
pp. 58 et seq. 

6G. Turner, Samoa, London (1884), p. 198. 

7G. Turner, op. cit., pp. 299 ef seq. 

8 R. Parkinson, ‘‘ Bettrdge zur Ethnologie der Gilbertinsulaner,”’ Inter- 
nationales Archiv fir Ethnographie, vol. ii. (1889), p. 100. In the 
Nikunau Islands are the two brothers Naleau and Laki, who lift up 
the sky. At the island of Peru, Naleu lifts up the sky with long stakes. 
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hiki (Humphrey’s Island), where the sky was raised with the 
aid of sticks by Maui and other heroes,® to New Zealand, 
where the separation of heaven and earth by means of 
their sons inspires the Maories with the rich legends of 
their cosmogony.” 

The motive of a sky incumbent originally upon the earth, 
and of the primordial relations between the inhabitants of 
heaven and of earth, is found again in all Indonesia.” 
The Mantra (Malay Peninsula), who speak a Jakun 
language, and who, although superficially islamized, have 
still preserved their primitive character, conceive the sky 
in its present form as a great vessel suspended over the 
earth by a cord, and believe that all around the earth 
(kaki langit) there grow constantly young shoots which 
would reach up and entangle themselves with the sky, 
thereby shutting it off altogether above us, were it not for 
acertain old man who by degrees cuts them off and eats 
them ; and, as for the origin of the sky, they believe that 
at first it was very low and close to the earth, so much 
so that Blo, one of the first men, bumped against it in 
raising his pestle to crush his rice, and therefore he lifted 
it up with his hands.!2 

Indonesia is one stage in the migration of those races 
who spread over the Pacific from south-east Asia. Asiatic 


*°G. Turner, op. cit., pp. 279 et seq. . 

1° G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology, Auckland (1885). 

A.C. Kruijt, Het animisme in den Indischen Archipel, ’s-Graven- 
hage (1906), pp. 467 et seq., 493 ef seg. According to the beliefs of the 
Dajaks, the sky (Jangit) was originally in contact with the earth, and 
was removed by Mahatara: F. Grabowski, ‘‘ Die Theogonie der Dajaken 
auf Borneo,” Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie, vol. v. (1892), 
pp. 116 ef seg. Cf. J. Warneck, ‘‘ Die Religion der Batak,’’ Quellen 
dey Religtonsgeschichte, Gdttingen-Leipzig (1909), p. 5. On the raising 
of the sky among the Dajaks, see also H. Sundermann, ‘‘ Dajakkische 
Fabeln und Erzahlungen,” Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde, 
vol. viii. 2 (1912), p. 171. 

13W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London (1906), vol. ii. 
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counterparts to the above-mentioned conception of the sky 
are found in fact among the Miao races, who in the ethno- 
graphy of China represent the primitive pre-Chinese in- 
habitants. The He-miao, established in Kuey-chou, 
assert in fact that men, in carrying a burden or in turning 
the mill for grinding the corn, ran the risk of colliding with 
the sky, so low was it, and of bringing down stones from it.'* 
Among the Thay, there is a belief that the sky was at 
first so close to earth that one could touch it.14 So also 
- among the Khasis on the Indian frontier was prevalent 
the belief that heaven and earth had been originally close 
together.4® This reminds one of that passage of the Aita- 
reya Brahmdna * where it is said that Dyaus and Prithivi, 
originally one, were afterwards separated.’ 

Further, this idea of the primitive adjacency of sky to 
earth is implicit in all those tales which tell of relations 
taking place between celestial and terrestrial beings, men 
(specially endowed with magic virtues) who ascend to the 
sky, and inhabitants of the sky who visit the earth.¥ 


18 Alois Schotter, ‘‘ Notes ethnographiques sur les tribus du Kouy- 
Tcheou,’’ Anthropos, vol. vi. (1911), p. 326. 

4 A. Bourlay, ‘‘ Les Thay,” Anthropos, vol. ii. (1907), pp. 613 et seq- 

18 R. Gurdon, The Khasis, London (1907), p. 117. 

16 TV. 4.27, Haug II. (Bombay, 1863), p. 308. 

17 Also among certain tribes of British Equatorial Africa, humanity 
is conceived of as the fruit of the union of heaven and earth: H. B. 
Johnstone, ‘“‘ Notes on the customs of the tribes occupying Mombasa 
subdistrict, British East Africa,’ Journal of the Roy. Anth. Instit., 
vol. xxxii. (1902), p. 264. 

18 Tt is believed by the islanders of Yap (Caroline Is.) that the ancients 
knew the secret of betaking themselves to heaven whenever they 
wished : P. Sixtus Walleser, ‘‘ Religiése Anschauungen und Gebraéuche 
der Bewohner von Yap,” Anthropos, vol. viii. (1913), p.607. The hero 
of a Fijian legend is a warrior who is the son of Tui-Langi, t.e. of the 
King of Heaven, or of Heaven itself personified, which at that time 
was considerably closer to the earth. This warrior climbs up on to 
a tree, into which his stick had changed itself, and arrives in heaven: 
L. Fison, Tales from old Fiji, London (1894), pp. 49 e¢ seq. The Zulus 
tell of a brother and sister, pursued by cannibals, who escaped by 
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These tales, in their great variety, can be grouped according 
to their characteristic motive; the trees which grow up to 
the sky and provide a way up for whoever climbs up it, 
the rainbow serving as a bridge between sky and earth, or 
as a ribbon or rope upon which to climb, the horizon forming 
a boundary line where sky and earth meet; and one can 
pass from one to the other, and so on.” 

Another motive is that of the chain of arrows by which 
one or more personages of the legend climb from earth to 
heaven, and sometimes descend again. The hero hurls 


climbing up a high tree on the top of which they discovered a wonder- 

fulland: J. A. Forrer, Zululand and the Zulus, London (1879), p. 148. 
According to traditions of the Dinkas, heaven and earth were once 
connected by a path upon which men mounted to heaven at their 
pleasure: S. L. Cummings, Journal of the Roy. Anth. Instit., vol. xxxiv. 
(1904), pp. 157 et seq. According to the Bangala (Upper Congo), the god 
Libanza, whose name the missionaries give to the Christian god, climbed 
up a palm-tree, which grew so much that finally Libanza found himself 
in heaven: J. H. Weeks, ‘“‘ Anthropological Notes on the Bangala of 
the Upper Congo River,” Journal of the Roy. Anth. Instit., vol. xl. (1910), 
Pp. 373 et seg. According to the folklore of the negroes of Ruanda, 
the country was devastated by drought, whereupon Kibongo, the son of 
king Ndahiro, accompanied by his wife and his sons, mounted a small 
hill, and, overtaken by a sudden storm, they were borne up to heaven 
by a thunderbolt: P. A. Arnoux, “‘ Le culte de la société secréte des 
Imandwa au Ruanda,”’ Anthropos, vol. vii. (1912), pp. 273 et seg. Still 
in Africa, among the negroes of the Cross River (Cameroons) the Earth 
is conceived of as a male; Heaven gives it its daughter in marriage ; 
ill-treated by the Earth, Heaven’s daughter invokes the help of Heaven ; 
Heaven cannot descend to earth because the forest bars his steps ; 
only his younger son descends, by a long path: A. Mansfeld, Urwald- 
Dokumente, Berlin (1908), pp. 232, 237. 

19 In a legend of the Carolines, the hero, Ulefat, lights a great fire, 
the smoke of which transports him to heaven: Waitz-Gerland, A nthro- 
pologie der Naturvélker, vol. v. 2 (1870), pp. 135 e¢ seg. Similarly in 
the Marshall Islands: Knappe, “‘ Aus dem Schutzgebiet der Marshallin- 
seln: Religidse Anschauungen der Marshallinsulaner,’’ Mtithetlungen 
aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten, vol. i. (1888), pp. 63 e¢ seq. 

20 In a legend of Araga Island (Whitsuntide I., New Hebrides), a 
child, who is the son of Tagaro, receives as a gift from his mother a 
bow and an arrow, with which he strikes (wounds) heaven. Held fast, 
the arrow is changed into a kind of aerial root of a plant, and by it the 
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darts ; one embeds itself in the celestial vault, then another 
embeds itself exactly in the notch of the first, a third in 
the second, and so on until they form a long chain of arrows 
upon which the hero mounts as upon a ladder to heaven. 
This praise of the archer, this primitive anticipation of the 
skill of a William Tell,24 could not spring from any but a 


child climbs to heaven: Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 168. Con- 
tamination of the motive of the tree with that of the arrow is here 
evident. 


31 The figure of the hero, expert in the shooting of darts, which is 
celebrated in numerous legends, is explained by the naturalistic mytho- 
logists in a solar sense, as a mythical transfiguration of the irresistible 
rays of the sun. Even the legend of William Tell has been referred 
back to a solarmyth. See J. Fiske, ‘‘ The origins of folk-lore ’’ (1870) 
in Myths and Mythmakers, Boston-New York (1900), pp. 1 ef seq. Fiske 
sums up the arguments by which is demonstrated the legendary 
character of the account of William Tell. There is no trace of this 
account in any of the chroniclers nearest to the event, the historic 
date of which is 1296; it is mentioned for the first time in the 
Chronicle of Mechior Russ (Eidgendssische Chronik), written in 1482 ; 
it finds a counterpart in the Danish legend of Palnatoki and King 
Harold, referred to by Saxo and attributed to the year 850, as well as 
in the folklore of Norway, of the Finnish peoples, of Iran, and perhaps of 
India. As regards Iran, see H. Lessmann, ‘‘ Der Schiitze mit dem Apfel 
im Iran,” Ortentalistische Literaturzeitung, 1905, p. 219; G. Hiising, 
“ Beitrége zur Kyrossage,’’ ibid. p. 174. In the mythico-legendary 
world of the ancient East are the famous hunters Gilgames and Nimrod. 
According to some, Nimrod is precisely the same as Gilgames ; according 
to others he is an avatar of Marduk. In the later development of the 
Hebraic legend, and in the moralising tone of his general character, 
Nimrod appears as the rebel par excellence, the defier of God. Ina 
moral sense is interpreted also the construction of the Tower of Babel, 
‘‘which was to reach up to heaven.” (Cf. the Giants who attempt to 
scale heaven (Olympus) by piling mountains on mountains.) In this 
connection an interesting particular is found in an Islamic version of 
the saga of Nimrod. When the tower built to reach up to heaven 
proved a failure, (having arrived at the top Nimrod perceives that he 
is still as far from heaven as the top of the tower is from earth), Nimrod 
has recourse to another expedient. He builds a basket with an opening 
at the top and one at the bottom, with four sticks fastened at 
the corners, each with a piece of meat at the top, and then he has 
bound to each stick a great bird of prey. He enters the basket with 
his vizier, and the four birds bear him aloft. When they are so high © 
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nation of hunters. Behind the mythical motive we catch a 
glimpse of a phase and area of culture, of a race living by 
the chase and not yet adopting agriculture. It is natural, 
therefore, that stories of this type should abound, as Wundt 
notes,? among the North Americans and the Melanesians, 
who are hunting peoples par excellence. 

A copious series of stories with the chain of arrows 
motive was collected by Boas in North America,**—to be 
exact, among the populations of the Kwakiutl, Heiltsuk, 
Nootka, and Bellacoola, and therefore in an area limited 
to the north-western portion of the North American con- 
tinent and to California. ‘‘ The scaling of heaven,’’ says 
Boas, ‘‘ is a saga which occurs very often in America, but 
scaling it by means of a chain of arrows seems to be limited 
to the above area.” *4 Noteworthy, among the stories 
adduced by Boas, is a story of the Ntlakyapamug, in which 
the birds appear on the point of resolving to declare war 
on Heaven. After various unfruitful attempts, the bird 
Tcitue succeeds in forming a chain of darts which reaches 
to earth, and on this climb the birds ; then they re-descend ; 
but only a few had touched the earth again when the chain 
broke, and the others remained in the air.25 A motive 
which may be considered as a simple variant of secondary 
origin is that met with in the stories of the Shuswap, Ponca, 
and Chippewa,—in which it 1s a question of making an 
arrow from the wood of a certain tree, but the latter begins 
to grow and finally bears the hero to heaven.”® 
that nothing can be seen in any direction, Nimrod takes the bow and 
shoots darts towards heaven. Gabriel sends back the arrows tinged with 
blood, whence Nimrod is persuaded that he has avenged himself on 
the God of Abraham. The basket then falls headlong down, causing 
the earth to tremble. 

23 Ob. cit. 

28 F. Boas, ‘‘ Indianische Sagen von der Nordwestkiiste Amerikas,’’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vols. xxiii.-vii. (1891-5). 

34 Zeitschrift fir Ethnologte, vol. xxvii. (1895), p. 498. 


25 Tbid. vol. xxiii. (1891), p. 548. 
26 Ibid. vol. xxvii. (1895), p. 513- 
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Examples of the motive of the chain of arrows have been 
collected more recently also among the Tlinkit by Swanton, 
and published in the original text as well as in translation: 
two boys are playfellows ; one says something which dis- 
pleases the moon, who carries him off; the other shoots 
an arrow into the heaven and strikes a star, and he con- 
tinues to shoot until he forms a chain reaching to earth, 
and by this he mounts to heaven.?”. Among the Quinault 
there is the legend of the two sisters (daughters of the 
raven), who in their sleep feel a desire for the stars, and 
when they awake find themselves in sky-country, as wives 
of two stars; the youngest has recourse to the Spider, who 
offers her a thread of his web to climb down upon, but 
the thread is not sufficiently long and the maiden dies in 
mid air; then her relatives think of recovering the other 
sister ; they construct a great bow, but no one can bend it ; 
only the wren succeeds in shooting an arrow to heaven, 
and then only the snail can see the arrow. Then the snail 
takes aim and the wren shoots, and thus a second dart is 
planted in the notch of the first, then a third, and so on. 
They arrive in sky-country, then the chain of darts breaks, 
and those who remain in heaven become constellations.* 

An example of the same motive is found also among the 
Coos (Kusun family), in the legend of the creation of the 
world by two brothers: when the work of creation was com- 
plete, they shoot arrows at the heaven, each of which strikes 
the staff of the preceding one, and thus is formed a ladder 
by which the two climb to heaven.” 


27 J. R. Swanton, ‘‘ Tlingit myths and texts,’’ Bulletin 29 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington (1909), p. 209, no 56. 

28. Farrard, ‘‘ Traditions of the Quinault Indians,”’ Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, (Memoirs of the American Museum of Nat. Hist. iv.), 
vol. iii. (1902), pp. 107 et seq. | 

29 Fruchtenberg, Coos Texts (Columbia Univ. Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, i.), New York (1913), quoted by H. B. Alexander, The Mythology 
of all Races, vol. x. (North America), Boston (1916), p. 221. 
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But if the motive of the chain of arrows seems in North 
America to belong particularly to the western regions, 
(“ spezifisch nord-west-amertkanisch,”’ Ehrenreich), and more 
particularly to California, it is all the more interesting to 
discover it also in South America, where it is attested by 
older documents contained in the first reports of the Spanish 
and Portuguese conquerors. Along the river Amazon and. 
among the Tupi, particularly those in the east and on the 
coast, but also among the western branches (Guarayos), 
is frequently found in the folklore the motive of the chain 
of arrows. The legends of the Tupi tell of the two sons 
of Sume or Maire Ata. Their father demanded a proof 
of their magic virtues, and for proof they shoot darts which 
remained fixed in the heaven; but, according to the 
Guarayo version, each dart struck in the preceding one, 
and thus formed a chain. Among a tribe of the Rio 
Yamunda is related the love of a brother anda sister. The 
latter, finally overcome with shame, seized the bow and 
launched darts to heaven, which arranged themselves as 
a chain, mounting by which she became the moon.® To 
these examples should be added another, found among the 
Guarayos of Bolivia. For them the first ancestor is Aba- 
angui-Tamoy, who had two sons, whose real name is un- 
known, because they climbed to heaven by means of a 
ladder made of arrows, ‘‘ prendidas una de la otra,” and 
there one son changed himself into the sun and the other 
into the moon.*! 

It would not be without importance to be able to trace 
the road travelled by our mythical motive in the long 
journey from the North to the South of America. One 


* PP, Ehrenreich, ‘‘ Die Mythen und Legenden der stidamerikanischen 
Urvélker,’’ Zettschrtft fur Ethnologte (Sup.), Berlin (1905), pp. 37, 49. 
Cf. K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturviélkern eae nat ante: 
Berlin (1894), Pp. 376. 


31 Padre Fr. Pierini, ‘‘ Mitologia de los Guarayos de Bolivia,’’ Anthro- 
pos, vol. v. (1910), Pp. 704. , 
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stage can be observed, I think, in the Pueblos, and, to be 
exact, in the legends of the Zufii, who relate that Yatokia 
(the Sun-Father), impregnating with his rays two flakes of 
foam, generated two sons, Kédwwituma and WaAtsusi, who 
ascended to heaven by a path made of flour, which they 
had constructed by throwing flour into the air ®; a variant, 
doubtless, of the arrow motive, having sprung from the 
necessity of adapting the former motive to a people com- 
posed no longer of hunters but of farmers, as the Pueblos 
on the whole are. 

As for Melanesia, I shall quote as an example the one 
found by Father Suas in an island (Logana) of the New 
Hebrides and published by him in the original language. 
Muehu Katekale abadoned by his wife and her son, who 
had both flown to heaven, prepares a hundred darts; 
he shoots the first and it does not fall, then the second 
‘et la fiéche s’enfonce dans le bout de la premiére,’’ and so 
on in succession ; the last touches earth. Muehu Katekale 
is prudent. He first wishes to see whether the ladder 
resists the wind; reassured, he then ascends it; he finds 
the lady with her son; then he re-descends, whereupon 
all the arrows fall to earth; he wishes to ascend a second 
time, but the arrows embed themselves in one another no 
more.* 

On the contrary the motive of the chain of darts seems 
to be lacking in Polynesia, according to Wundt,* who 
adds that it is probably wanting also in Australia and 
Africa.*® Up till now it seems not to have been found in 


32M. Coxe Stevenson, ‘‘ The Zufii Indians,” 23rd Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington (1904), pp. 24 ef seq. 

33 Pp. J. Bt. Suas, ‘‘ Mythes et légendes des Nouvelles Hébrides,” 
Anthropos, vol. vii. (1912), pp. 57 ef seq. 

WwW. Wundt, Mythus und Religion, vol. ii. Leipzig (1909), pp. 222 
et seq. Cf. thezculture map of Oceania in Ratzel, Vélkerkunde, vol. ii. 
Leipzig (1886). 

35 Tbsd. 
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Asia, according to Ehrenreich.®* Wundt tends to establish 
a cultural relationship between the presence of the chain- — 
of-arrows motive and the use of the bow. But the parallel 
does not hold in Africa,?? nor for Asia.*® It would seem, 
on the contrary, to be verified for Australia, in a negative 
sense—absence of the bow and absence of the mythical 
motive. However, in this connection it will be opportune 
to adduce a counterpart found among the Australian 
Narrinyeri, as mentioned by Taplin.® 

The Narrinyeri (South Australia) believe in a supreme 
celestial being, by name Nurrundere, the reverence of 
whom culminates in a kind of sacrifice which occurs on the 
occasion of the kangaroo hunt, its purpose being to ensure a 
successful issue to the hunt. The first wallaby which comes 
within range is killed; a great. fire is lit to cook it, and, 
when the smoke ascends, the men intone a kind of chant, 
at the same time rhythmically stamping on the ground 
and raising their weapons towards heaven, (a point which 
appears to be connected with the celestial nature of Nur- 
rundere, who resides, as a matter of fact, in heaven). 


6 P. Ehrenreich, ‘“‘ Uber die Verbreitung und Wanderung der Mythen 
bei den Naturvélkern Siidamerikas,’’ xive. Internat. Amertkantsten- 
Kongress, Stuttgart (1906), p. 676. 


37 Ankermann, ‘‘ L’ethnographie actuelle de l'Afrique méridionale,”’ 
Anthropos, vol. i. (1906), p. 552; ‘‘ Uber den gegenwiartigen-Stand der 
Ethnographie der Stidhalfte Afrikas, ‘Archiv fur Anthropologie, vol. iv. 
(1906), p. 241; ‘‘ Kulturkreise u. Kulturschichten in Afrika,” Zeitschrift 
fity Ethnologie, vol. xxxvii. (1905), pp. 54 et seq. 


% F,. Grabner, ‘“‘ Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien,’’ 
Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, vol. xxxvii. (1905), pp. 28 et seq. 


* Rev. G. Taplin, ‘‘ The Narrinyeri or tribes of aborigines inhabiting 
the Lakes Alexandrina and Albert and lower Murray,” in J. D. Woods, 
Thee Native Tribes of South Australia, Adelaide (1879). Cf. Curr, The 
Australian Race, vol. ii., Melbourne (1886), pp. 251 et seq ; A van Gennep, 
Mythes et légendes d’ Australie, pp. 51 et seq. 


“Cf. R. Pettazzoni, Dio: Formazione e Sviluppo del monoteismo 
nella storia delle religioni, vol. i., ‘‘ L’ essere celeste nelle credenze dei 
popoli primitivi,’’ Roma (1922), p. 20. 

L 
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So much then for religion. As for the mythology of the 
Narrinyeri, one finds different figures whose deeds are 
related by myth. One of the myths is that of Nepelle and 
his brother Wyungare. The wives of Nepelle wish to have 
Wyungare; the latter in the end yields. Nepelle in his 
wrath sets fire to the hut of Wyungare, ordering the fire 
to pursue the brother and the two wives. The three awake, 
flee towards the shore of the lake, and plunge in. Then 
Wyungare hurls towards heaven a lance with a line 
attached ; he pulls the line and the lance falls. Then he 
takes a barbed lance; this time it resists, and thus he 
succeeds in mounting to heaven, the two women mounting 
behind him. After that all are turned into stars. Sub- 
sequently also Nepelle, forced by a great flood to take 
refuge on the high lands, mounts to heaven by the same 
means, and then draws up his canoe, which is still seen 
floating in the Milky Way.* 

In the above story the chain of arrows is lacking, but 
the motive is essentially the same. The lance, which, be it 
noted, must be barbed, (to be able to embed itself in some 
solid material), reveals the secondary origin of this variant. 
The lance has replaced the dart, substitution having been 
necessary to adapt the motive to the folklore of a people 
that did not know the use of the bow. We have seen 
already (page 160 supra) the case of an analogous adaptation 
among the Zufii, only that there it was a case of adapting 
the story to a people that no longer used the bow, here, 
in the Australian case, to a people that did not yet know. 
it. In fact the bow is unknown in Australia. 

Among the tribes of the Adelaide and Encounter Bay 
districts, not far, therefore, from the country of the Narrin- 
yeri, exists a story of a primordial being named Monana, 


41 Also the tribes of Lake Condah tell of a man who threw into the 
air a javelin to which a cord was attached. He then climbed along 
this cord in order to mount to heaven and return, bearing with him 
fire stolen from the sun. A van Gennep, op. cit., p. 20. 
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who one day began to throw lances in various directions, 
north, south, east, and west, until he hurled one into the 
air, and this one did not fall again to earth; he threw 
another and another in the same direction, and nohe fell ; 
finally, each lance having embedded itself in the preceding 
one, one,—the last one,—almost reached to the ground, 
and, climbing up upon this chain of lances, Monana mounted 
to heaven. The story is absolutely parallel to that of 
the Narrinyeri, and here also it as a question of lances, 
not of arrows. 

Granted that the motive is originally foreign to Australia 
and that it was imported there, it would be interesting to 
be able to establish by what road the transmission occurred. 
Be it noted that Curr, relying on a mass of fact which 
appeared to him characteristic of the Narrinyeri (special 
anthropological traits, more complex ceremonies, laws and 
customs of a type superior to the Australian, and more 
perfect implements and arms,—as the barbed lance cer- 
tainly is), thought that the Narrinyeri were a people of 
mixed origin, born from a fusion of eastern Polynesians and 
of Papuans, who had come into contact on the Australian 
coasts.8 This hypothesis, like every other of a merely 
ethnical nature, will not find much support today. Rather 
will one have to think of a cultural transmission of the 
bow and arrow from a centre where they must have been 
in use. Naturally one’s thoughts turn to that one among 
oceanic civilisations to which the use of the bow is character- 
istic, that civilisation which has appropriately been called 
civilisation of the bow (‘‘ Bogenkultur’’),“* a civilisation 

427. P. Wyatt, ‘‘ Some accounts of the manners and superstitions 
of the Adelaide and Encounter Bay aboriginal tribes,’”’ in J. D. Woods, 
op. cit., pp. 165 et seq. 

43 Curr, loc. ctt. 


“F, Grabner, ‘‘ Kulturkreise u. Kulturschichten in Ozeanien,’’ 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, vol. xxxvii (1905), pp. 28 ef seq.; ‘‘ Die 
Melanesische Bogenkultur u. ihre Verwandten,” Anthropos, vol. iv. 
(1909), pp. 726 et seq., 998 et seq. 
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which seems to have originated in Indonesia, and the area 
of diffusion of which coincides approximately with the 
Melanesian world. In Melanesia, as a matter of fact, we 
do find’ in the folklore the motive of the chain of darts 
(page 160 supra). 

Melanesia is then the origin of our motive in Australia, 
rather than Polynesia. 

But other elements of Australian folklore and mythology 
take us again to Polynesia.“® The raising of the kangaroo 
skin, which then becomes the sky, through the efforts of the 
two heroes Malku-malku-ulu among the Dieri (page 152 
supra), has every appearance of an adaptation and bar- 
barising of the mythical motive which treats of the sepa- 
ration from the earth of a sky originally too close to it, 
which is common to all Polynesian cosmogonies (page 
152 supra). This is all the more true since, in the Dieri 
account of the Ngameni and the Karanguru, it is said that 
the two Malku-malku appear satisfied with the work 
accomplished because ‘‘now men will be able to walk 
upright and will no longer need to hide themselves lest 
the sky fall,’’ just as in various Polynesian myths the sons 
born from the embrace of heaven and earth resolve to 
separate them, in order that men may cease to creep upon 
the ground and grope in darkness.*6 

Nor do hints of possible foreign infiltrations in Australian 
folklore end here. If it be true that the number 7 assigned 
to the Pleiades is of not uncivilised origin, it will certainly 


45 Waitz (-Gerland) in Anthropologie der Naturvélker, vol. vi. (1872), 
pp. 798 et seq., finds Polynesian analogies to the beliefs of the Australian 
aborigines of Port Lincoln and Sydney, especially @ propos of the be- 
lief in a god of the stormy sky, (Palgalanna at Port Lincoln), who after 
having changed into sea-rocks his wives and children, mounted to 
heaven, whence, when angry, he sends thunders and lightnings and 
fells oaks with an axe. 


46 G. Turner, Samoa, p.198. For traces of the same motive in ancient 
Japanese mythology, see Trans. of the Astatic Soc. of Japan, vol. xlix. 


(1922), PP. 217 et seq. 
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be attributable to foreign influences when found, as it 
seems, in Australia.47 Other similarities leave us perplexed 
as to whether it is a case of transmission or indepen- 
dent similarity. Hence the perplexity of Lang when he 
noted the resemblance between the account given by the 
Australian aborigines at Lake Tyers of the frog which 
had swallowed all the waters and then vomited them up 
because the eel made her laugh by dancing upright on her 
tail, and the Iroquois account of the gigantic frog which 
had swallowed the. waters and was killed by the hero 
Yoskeha; as well as the Andaman account of the toad which 
swallows all the waters in its desire to avenge itself on the 
woodpecker, and then, having begun to dance through 
excess of joy, parts with them.* 

To sum up, the above discussion offers a contribution, 
however small, to the solution of the particular problem 
of possible foreign influences upon primitive Australian 
culture. As for results of a general character, the following 
points deserve consideration: (1), the presence of a mythical 
motive in a given area does not involve of necessity the 
presence of the entire culture-complex to which it originally 
belongs, the area of diffusion of the motive being possibly 
different from that of the culture-complex; and (2), when 
a mythical motive spreads out of its own original culture- 
complex into a foreign one, it normally undergoes, as it 
seems, a process of adaptation to the new milieu, 1.e. of 
acculturation. R. PettTazzon1.*® 


‘7W. Wundt, Mythus und Religion, vol. ii. p. 291. 
“A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2nd edit. (1906), pp. 42 et seq. 


*9T am greatly indebted for the translation of this article to Mr. F. A. 
Taylor, Student of Christ Church, Oxford.—R. P. 


COLLECTANEA. 


SomE WHITE RUTHENIAN Fo k-Sones, IV.! 


Tue following songs and dances complete this collection of 
White Ruthenian poetry and music. These songs are sung upon 
special days or seasons, such as during the harvest, and the 
dances are used on any festive occasion. The first four are 
wedding songs, and their peculiarity is of course the extreme 
sadness of both words and music. This is not really so sur- 
prising as it seems at first, for in White Ruthenia weddings 
really are mournful ceremonies, or at any rate until quite recently 
they were so. For, when the peasants were serfs, their landlord 
had not only almost the power of life and death over them, and 
could have them beaten at his discretion, but he also could and 
did exercise his privilege of arranging their marriages, much in 
the same way as was done in America with the slaves. Thus 
often love and marriage came to appear mutually exclusive. 

A match should be arranged by two people who act for each 
party in the contract; the person acting for the bride is a woman 
and is called swarka (match-maker), and the match-maker on 
the bride-groom’s side is a man, swatko or swat. 

When the bride has been adorned for the ceremony, one of the 
many customs is for her to walk three times round the table 
of the room, weeping, preceded by the swavka also weeping, 
and followed by her bridesmaids all singing song No. 27. When 
this is over they proceed outside, where two glasses of wine are 
poured out, one of which is drunk by the marriage party, while 
the other is offered to the horse who is to take them to the 
church, that is te say it is generally poured over his nose ! 
When the ceremony is over, they all return to the house of the 


1 Continued from p. 82. 
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bride’s mother, where, sometimes, for as long as three days 
they eat and drink and dance. The rest of the time is. spent 
in singing the other wedding songs, and dancing these and 
other dances to the accompaniment of much merry-making. 

Alternate stanzas of No. 29 are sung by the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s party, each addressing the other in turn. The 
doubtful names which they call each other are appreciated as a 
coarse form of humour. The particularly offensive verses of 
19-21 may be replaced by alternative complimentary ones, if 
the singer wishes to be complimentary, or if he receives a present 
of sweets from the other party. Sweets are supposed to be 
indispensable to a White Ruthenian wedding, and should be 
freely distributed by the principal parties. The order of the 
verses in this song is varied very much, and often if the singer 
has considerable talent he will improvise additional verses to 
fit the occasion. 

When the merrymaking ts at an end the bridegroom takes his 
wife back to his own house. There, on the threshold, she will 
find broken pieces of firewood which she is bound to collect 
before entering his house ; if she does not it will be a bad omen, 
indicating that she is destined to turn out a careless housewife. 
Before departing, it is usual, if any guest of importance is 
present, for the married couple to kneel upon the floor and 
embrace his knees, after which one is supposed to raise them 
from the floor and embrace them. If the couple can afford it, the 
drinking and merrymaking is repeated in the husband’s house. 

Nos. 30-35 are only sung during the harvest. They are all 
sung to the same tune, but each number constitutes a separate 
song. They are very old, and perhaps sadder than any of the 
other songs. 

No, 31 is sung at any time of day. 

No. 32 is only sung after the workers have had their midday 
food. | 

No. 33 is only sung in the evening. 

The others are sung at any time while the harvest is in 
progress, 

No. 36. The tune is only played by the peasants watching 
grazing horses during autumn nights, upon a home-made wooden 
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horn, or ¢ruba, about 3 ft. long, straight and graduated in thick- 
ness. When the low melancholy notes of this horn are heard 
stealing through the dusk, it is a certain sign that the turn of 
the year has come. 

Nos. 37 and 38. These are tunes to some of the national 
dances, which have already been described in the introduction 
to Part I. 


No. 27. (Wedding song, I.) Oj pasol winahrad. 
(Oh ! the vine was climbing). 


Zlig - cia - = mi Scie -lu - ty Scie - lu - cy. 
Oj paSot winohrad Oh ! the vine was climbing. 
Pa zahorejejku oj paSot. Over the hill climbed he. 
z ligciami scielu¢y Spreading his leaves, 
§cielucy. Spreading (his leaves). 
Oj pasta matada Kasienhka Oh ! the maiden Kate was walking. 
Pa zastoljejku oj pagta. Round the table walked she. 
Sloékami uroniajucy Shedding her tears 
uroniajucy. Shedding (her tears). 
Bietaja chusikoju $loziufki With a white kerchief wiping her 
ucirajucy, gloziufki. tears, her tears. 


No. 28. (Wedding song, II.) Zahrukacieli (The black horses). 


Za - hru-ka-cie - li za - stu-ka-cie - li Wa-ra-nyje ko - ni 


na dwa-re Za - pla-ka-ta ma-ta-daKa-sieh-ka uko-mory. 


Zahrukacieli zastukacieli There in the court black horses 
Waranyje koni na dware, Are prancing and ringing their 
Zaptakata matada Kasiehka u hoofs, 

komory. And Katherine cries in the room 


beside. 
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No. 29. (Wedding song, III.) Nas matady jak surawieska. 
(Our bridegroom is like a mushroom) 


Sa 


NaS ma - ta- dy jak - su -ra-wieS-ka, jak - - 


- su-ra-wieS-ka § Na-Sa ma-ta-da - - jak _ha-ta-wieSka. 


For Verse 4 only. 


sa a ee 


Zwia-za - li zwia - 


zwia - za - ii, Da hdziez ja-ho zia - pa - li. 


Nas matady jak surawieSka, jak Our bridegroom’s like a mushroom, 


surawieska, a mushroom.? 
Nasa matada jak hatawieSka. Our bride’s like a cinder. 
Kazali druStatka * wielmi charo$, Our best man is very fair, is very 
wielmi haroS, fair. 
Aznu u jaho dothi nos. But we see his nose is long. 
O daé jamu pajasok, pajasok, Oh! let’s give him a waist-band, 
Niechaj jon padwiaze swoj nosok. a waist-band. 


With which to tie his nose. 


Zwiazali druzka zwiazali, zwiazali, Oh! they tie up the best-man, 
Da hdziez jaho ztapali. they tie him up, 
When. at last they caught him. 


*To say that anyone is like a mushroom is to pay them a great , 
compliment. The Polish mushrooms, however, include a number of 
genera, not one as in England. The compliment has reference to the 
freshness and sturdiness of a young mushroom. On other occasions, 
the epithet may be far from complimentary ; cf. song No. 20, where 
a girl compares her lover to malina, a raspberry. 


* Drusatka (or drusko), one of the young men who accompany the 
bridegroom and are exactly analogous to the druzka (bridesmaid). 
The nearest equivalent in English seems to be the best-man. 
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Pojciez jaho matakom, matakom, 


Aznu jon u kamory razem z bykom. 


Nasypciez jamu kanapiel, kanapiel, 
Niechaj jon kluje jak warabiej. 


Oj niechaj jon skate jak Bietka,* 
jak Bietka, 
Oj niechaj jon ptate jak dzieiika. 


Nagy druzki darahi byli, darahi 
byhi, 
A pad wieéer staniali. 


A pad wieéer staniali, staniali, 
Za cybulku siem dastali. 


Naga druzka charania, charania, 
Ukrata u zyda kurenia. 


Cieraz ptoty uciekata uciekata, 
I sukienku padrata. 


A nak swatko bielawy, bielawy, 
Nalili kapusty u cholawy. 


Pasot swatko tancawaé, tancawaé, 
Pagata kapusta buSewac. 


Hetu kapustu swini zniuSsyli, zniu- 
syli, 
I za jim rojem rugyli. 


4 Bietka. 
There is no English equivalent. 
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Oh! make him drink some milk, 
some milk, 
He’s alone in the bull’s stall. 


Throw him some hemp-seed, some 
hempseed, 
Let him peck it like a sparrow. 


Oh ! let him dance like ‘‘ Towser,” 
like ‘‘ Towser,’’ 
Oh! let him cry like a girl. 


Our bridesmaids were very dear, 
very dear. 

Towards the evening they got 
cheaper. 


Towards the evening they got 
cheaper, they got cheaper. 
One could buy seven for an onion. 


Our bridesmaid cares not for work,® 
cares not for work, 
She stole a chicken from the Jew. 


Over the hedge she ran away, she 
ran away, 
And she tore her frock. 


Our ‘“ match-maker ’”’ © is so fair, 
is SO fair, 
They put cabbage-soup in his 
boots. 


The ‘‘ match-maker’’ began to 
dance, began to dance, 
The cabbage started to ferment. 


The pigs found the cabbage-soup 
by its smell, by its smell, 
And ran swarming after him. 


The commonest name for a dog in White Ruthenian. 


5 Or ‘‘ She is one who takes care of herself.’’ 


6 Swat (or swatko), the ‘‘ match-maker’’ or man who is supposed to 
arrange the marriage on behalf of the bridegroom, with the swanka, 
who performs a similar service for the bride. 
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U nagaho swata hota hatawa, hota Our ‘' match-maker's ** head was 
hawata, bald, was bald, 
Budzie hdzie bob matacié. There is room to thrash beans. 


Budzie hdzie bob mataci¢, bob There is room to thrash beans, to 


matacié, thrash beans, 
Na patylicy kanoplu maétyé. Room on his head to soak hemp.’ 
Na patylicy kanoplu matyé, kano- Room on his head to soak hemp, 
plu matyé, to soak hemp, 
I jaho za leb watatyc. Then drag him out by the head. 


Naga swanka kuprysta, kuprysta, Our ‘‘ match-maker’s’”’ back is 
Na jej suknia fandzista. broad, back is broad, 
And her skirt has many gathers. 


A pod kazdoj fandoju, fandoju, And under every gather, every 
Siedziaé woSy ® kapoju. gather 
There are sixty lice. 


Pasta swanka tancawaé, tancawa¢, The ‘‘ match-maker’’ went to 
Natéali wosSy wytrasa¢. dance, went to dance, 
Then the lice began to fall. 


Siedzié swahka pad waknom, pad The ‘‘ match-maker’’ sat by the 


waknom, window, by the window, _ 
Bila wosy matatkom. And with a hammer killed the lice. 
Kazali swahka bahata, bahata, They say the “ match-maker ”’ is 
Aznu jona tupata. so rich, is so rich, 


But she has got thick lips. 


A swat swafku obnimoi, obnimot, Then the ‘‘ match-maker’’ em- 
Za sto dwa razy cetowot. braced her, embraced her, 
And kissed her a hundred and two 
times. 


7 The peasants soak the whole plant of hemp before using it to make 
strings, ropes, etc. 


é 


8If the singer receives any sweets from the ‘‘ match-maker,” and 
consequently wants to be complimentary to her, he substitutes for the 
word woxy, lice, the word dukaty, an old Polish golden coin worth 
about /1. | 
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No. 30. 


Oj p-a-j-du ja 


(Harvest song, I). 
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Leta. 


ham $u - 


do - tam tu - 


r- long pause. 


Ch aS 


ka - ju- ¢y 


varies between these two. 


$ 


Oj pajdu ja dotam tuham 
Sukaju¢y swaho druha 


Nima u tuzi nikahienka 
Tolki adzin satawienka 


Spuscisia satawiéjka 
Skaliny da dotufku. 
Wiernisia moj mity 

Z za Ukrainy da domunku. 
Och ja u poli zniejka zata 
Pad miezoju zmiefhku ktata. 


Och chto maju zmiefhku 
zwiaze, 

Toj za mnoju spaci laze. 

Zwiazu zmienku satominkoju, 

Lahu spaci z siastronkoju. 

Zwiazu zmiehku choé kainié- 
rom 

Lahu spa¢i z kawalerom. 


No. 31. 


Pawiej wiecier cise) budzie 


Majmu sercu lehéej budzie. 


—— a 


swa - ho 


- ha. 
Oh! I shall go through the meadows 
Looking for my friend. 


There is no one in the meadows 
But the nightingale alone. 


Oh ! nightingale, come down, 
Come down from the guelder-rose. 


Come back, Oh! my beloved, 
From Ukraine home. 


Oh! I, a reaper, reaped my field, 
And I placed my sheaves by the hedge.® 


Oh! whoever will tie up my sheaves 
(for me) 
With me in my house shall sleep. 


I will tie up the sheaves with straw,” 
And then with my sister I’ll sleep. 


I will tie up the sheaves with a rag," 


And then I shall sleep with my lover. 


(Harvest song, II.) Leta (Sung at any time of day), 


Blow, wind, blow, till it more peaceful 
be, 

And thus be lighter for my heavy 
heart, - 


* I.e. the strip of land dividing two fields. 


10 Tit. a straw. 


11 [3+t, With my collar, or, really, anyhow. 
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No. 32. (Harvest song, III.) Leta 
(Sung after the midday meal). 


Ni syt ni halodzien I do not hunger, I do not want, 
Dziakuj Bohu za potudzieh. May God be blesséd for our food. 
Zjeta chleba skarynetku I have eaten a crust of bread 
Adpatyta hadzinotku. I have rested for an hour. 

Zjeta chleba pa kusocéku I have eaten a piece of bread 
Adpatyta pa &asoc¢ku. I have rested for a space. 


No. 33. (Harvest song, IV.) Leta 
(Sung just before sunset). 


Da uze wieger wietereje, As the evening draws nigh, 

A nag panok wiesieleje. Our master grows happy.™ 

Pa postogci pachadzaje He walks in the stubble fields, 
Nagy zniejki palixaje. Counting the reapers.}* 
Zniecie, zmiéjki zniecie, Reap on, my reapers, 

Sami siabie nie pazniecie. And be ye not late.14 

Sami siabie nie padniecie, Be ye not late, © 

I da domu predka idziecie. Then swiftly go home. 


No. 34. (Harvest song, V.) Leta 
(Sung before midday rest). 


Hudué, hudué patudnotki, Call, call for your midday food, 

Jany choéué patudnawaé, They called, for they wanted their 
midday food. 

Oj hudziecie ni hudziecie, Oh! whether you call or whether you 

Patudnawaé ni budziecie. call not, 


Ye shall have no midday food.'® 


No. 35. (Harvest song, VI.) Leta 
(Sung before evening). 


Oj pajdu ja darohoju Oh! I shall wander down the road, 
Pustu hatos dubrowoju, And in the oak-wood I shall call. 


18 Because another day is over, and the end of the harvest so much 
nearer. 

% For their pay. 

4 That is, they must finish their piece-work. 

This refers to the time when they were serfs to some big landowner, 
who would not give them their food till they had completed some task 
in the fields. 
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A chto hotos moj paéuje And she who will hear my voice, 
Wiééerenku nahatuje. Will get my supper ready. 

Maja inatka hotas cuje My mother heard my voice, 
Wietéerenku pryhatuje She will get my supper ready. 
Wiecéerenku cieplenkuju The hot supper, 

Pascielenku bielenkuju. The white bed, 

Da bielenkaho chleba With white bread 
Matadzienkaho syra, And new cheese. 

Matadzienkaho syra New cheese 

Sklanetku wina. And a glass of wine. 


No. 36. Trubié backa (The father sounded a horn). 


Cis tSei 3 = Se al — 


Tru - bitbaé-ka, tru - bifsyn, Zhi-nut baé- ka, zhi - nie syn. 


——= 


Trubit ba¢ka, trubii syn, The father sounded a horn, the son 
sounded it too, 
Zhinut backa, zhinie syn. The father passed away, the son passed 
away. 


The bars of music in the second line are played as a refrain, 
without words.\6 


No. 37. Zajéyk (The hare) (Dance Tune). 


Zaj - ¢yk, zaj-cy - ku, pa - ba-ty - la chiopty-ku 


SS SS 


Pa - ba-ty - ta sko-ro,sko-ro wy-sko - &y -ta praz akno. 


Zajéyk, zajéyku, pabatyta Hare, oh! hare, I saw a young man. 


chiopéyku I saw him 
Pabatyta skoro, skoro wysko- Suddenly and jumped through the 
éyta praz akno. window. 


Two sticks (24-3 ft.) are placed across each other at right 
angles. The woman, lifting her skirts slightly or putting her 
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hands on her hips and facing the sticks, dances a step over each 
stick, touching the ground with her toe in each of the triangles. 
She then circles round the sticks, repeating the step. 


No. 38. The Mykita (Dance Tune). 
-@- 


My-ki- cina ko-zy do-ji, a My-ki - ta nad niastoji 


My -ki - ta, My-ki - cina, My-ki - ta, My-ki - cina. 


These bars varied and repeated ad. /75. the D.C. etc. 


. —_——- 9 —_y @- 
Variant. a 


Mykicina kozy doji, a Mykita Mykicina (wife of Mykita) is milking 


nad nia stoji. goats and 
Mykita, Mykicina, Mykita, Mykita stands by (her). Mykita, 
Mykita. Mykicina, etc. 


This is sung and danced together by two people. Two sticks 
(about 4 ft. in length) are held between two people (generally 
men) each in each hand. Then the legs are thrown alternately 
over each stick by each dancer. After this, they throw the 
sticks alternately over their shoulders. 


H. IWANOWSKA. 
(The late) H. ONSI.ow. 


(Concluded): 


16 There is some doubt about the measure of the refrain. 
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SomE BELIEFS AMONG THE EGYPTIAN PEASANTS WITH 
REGARD TO ‘afdrit. 


Most of the material utilized for this article was gathered 
during the past winter (1923), when I was in charge of the 
Percy Sladen Expedition to Egypt, the Royal Society also 
contributing a supplementary grant towards the expenses of 
the season’s work. 

Conspicuous among the various supernatural beings who 
figure in the beliefs of the Egyptian peasants are the ‘afarit. The 
word ‘afrit (pl. ‘afarit) is usually translated ‘‘ devil ” or “‘ demon ”’ 
as distinct from the ginn, who, properly speaking, represent the 
good spirits.1 As a matter of fact the two words ginn and 
‘afarit seem, at any rate among the peasants, to be interchange- 
able, and may denote either benevolent or malevolent beings. 
The educated Egyptians sometimes translate the word ‘afrit 
as ‘‘ fairy,’? 2 These beings are believed to have been created 
many thousands of years before the appearance of Adam, and 
are made of fire. They may be the chosen assistants of bad 
people who wish to harm others, and they may, of their own 
accord, enter into one who, at any rate at the moment, is doing 
something wrong, thereby laying himself open to such posses- 
sion. 


The ‘afarit can, however, be controlled by magicians, of | 


whom there are many in Egypt, and to whom people who are 
afflicted by ‘afdrit always apply. These magicians are often 


men of benevolent character, who utilize their powers on behalf - 


of those who suffer. Many illnesses are put down to possession 
by an ‘afrit, so that the magician is frequently called upon to act 
as “‘ medicine-man.” 

The ‘afarit are supposed to live under the earth, where they 
have an organised society, with a king at their head. They 
sometimes haunt springs and wells, and may also be found in 
the desert, as well as in the narrow paths which wind about 


1See Lane, Modern Egyptians, London (1895), pp. 231 et seq. 

2For a learned exposition on the meaning of these two words, see 
Lane’s translation of the Arabian Nights, London (1883), vol. i. pp. 26 f. 
(Notes to Introduction.) 
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through the cultivation. Being made of fire, they naturally 
can be found in their native element, and woe betide a man or 
woman who throws anything on to the household fire without 
giving due warning to the ‘afarit who may be present in it. 
These beings are usually invisible to all but magicians, though 
they may sometimes appear to the ordinary individual in 
human or, more often, animal form. Again, they may be seen 
by animals when invisible to human beings. Therefore, when a 
donkey refuses to pass a certain spot in the desert or cultivation, 
his rider knows that an ‘afrit bars the way, and he usually has 
to dismount and forcibly lead his donkey past the danger zone. 

Some of the magicians who control these ‘afarit are believed 
to be themselves married to one of them. It is a well-known 
belief, not only in Egypt, but in some other countries as well, 
that a man can marry and have children by an ‘afrita. A man 
thus married will never disclose the fact, but it becomes known 
among his relations, who, on looking for him in his accustomed 
place where he sleeps at night, will sometimes find that he has 
disappeared. This is now believed to be the case with a 
magician, who is well known to me, and who lives in a small 
village in Asyit Province. His relations have constantly urged 
him to marry, since for a man to remain unmarried is looked 
upon as more or less a disgrace among the Egyptian peasants. 
This magician has always refused to take to himself a wife, 
and has put off the entreaties of his family that he would marry. 
Accordingly they now believe that he has an ‘afrita as his wife, 
as he sometimes is not found at night sleeping on his mat at 
home. Such a supernatural wife assists her husband in all his 
work as a magician, indeed, his powers are often attributed 
entirely to the assistance he receives from his wife beneath the 
earth. 

A magician can make these ‘afarit appear before him, and he 
can issue orders to their king, which the latter has to obey. His 
equipment usually consists of incense, and sometimes water as 
well, which are used with the accompanying recitation of charms, 
or magical sentences. Most magicians possess books, usually 
in manuscript written out by themselves, containing numbers. 
of charms in the form of magic squares and sentences for: 

M 
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repetition. The magician mentioned above had several such 
books to be employed on various occasions. For example, he had 
with great labour collected and written out magical cures and 
protections for those troubled in any way by ‘afarit, and among 
other manuscripts in his possession was ore which he designated 
the ‘‘ Book of Adam.” 

Besides controlling the ‘afarit, this particular magician could 
likewise discover by magical means where hidden treasure lay, 
and could also cure a child suffering from nightmare, this 
complaint being attributed to an ‘afrit. Indeed, one could 
with truth call him the village ‘‘ medicine-man,’’ as he was 
resorted to in all cases where the cause of illness was obscure. 
All such cases he is stated to have definitely cured, whereas the 
visits to the doctor had been of no avail. 

The following are a few examples of the deeds of modern 
Egyptian magicians, collected by me during my sojourn in 
Asyiit Province this year. They are translated as literally as 
possible from the Arabic. The names of the people concerned 
and the villages in which they live are suppressed, in deference 
to their feelings, as most of them are still living, and it was a 
great concession that the cases were described to me at all. 

A young man in a certain village in Asyiit Province became 
very angry with his wife one night while she was sitting in 
front of the fire cooking the evening meal. In his anger he 
took a pottery bottle of water (called a £ulleh), and struck her 
with it. In doing this he broke the bottle, and the water and 
some of the pieces of pottery fell into the fire, putting it out. 
The next moment he heard a voice saying to him,—‘‘ You have 
broken the head of one of my children, so I will come into you ”’ 
(z.e. ‘‘ possess you ’’), The man therefore became mad and began 
to tear at his own face and to strike all those who came near 
him. Some of his relations, seeing the terrible state he was 
in, proceeded to bind his hands together behind his back and to 
tie his feet together by the ankles, to prevent hts doing further 
harm to himself or anyone else; but he continued to cry out 
and to speak meaningless words. His relations took him to one 
doctor after another, but they could do him no good, and he 
continued in the same condition of violent madness. 
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At last, after remaining in this state for three months, they 
went to see a certain sheikh, who was known to be of a charitable 
character, and begged him to cure the unfortunate man, pleading 
- also that he was very poor. This sheikh has (for he is still alive) 
many books of enchantments, 7.e. charms for curing various 
ailments, and for dispelling and controlling ‘afarit, etc. 

The shetkh listened sympathetically to their pleading, and 
consented to visit the sufferer, but he told them that they must 
first bring him a small piece of one of the garments belonging 
to the madman. They went home and returned shortly with 
a piece of the man’s galabiyeh, on which the sheikh wrote some 
magic words. After doing this he told the anxious relations 
that the man was possessed by an ‘afrit, and, according to his 
promise, he accompanied them to the madman’s house. 

Here he found the patient with his hands tied behind his 
back and his feet bound together by the ankles with strong 
cords, while he lay on the ground covered with a blanket. The 
sheikh began to burn some incense in a dish, and to read some 
of the magic sentences from his book of incantations. Upon 
this the madman tore asunder the cords which bound him, and 
began striking out right and left. The sheikh then asked him 
why he behaved in this way, to which the ‘afrit, speaking 
through the madman, replied ‘‘ you have an unclean woman in 
the room,’’ 3 for there were many people present. On hearing 
this the sheikh was very angry, for no unclean woman must ever 
be present on such an occasion, and he ordered all the people 
to leave the room, with the exception of a few of the man’s male 
relations. When the crowd had departed, the madman became 
quiet,.and the sheikh continued to burn incense and to recite 
Magic sentences. 

At last the ‘afrit spoke to the shezkh, who told him to leave 
the man. The ‘afrit replied (of course speaking through the 


7A menstruous woman is always regarded as unclean. 


‘Those who have seen anything of peasant life in Egypt will know 
what crowds collect on the slightest excuse, usually offering conflicting 
advice at the top of their voices. On such an occasion as the one 
recounted above, the room where the patient lay would probably be 
packed with sympathisers and eager sightseers. 
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man), ‘‘ from what part of his body shall I leave him? May 
I come out through one of his eyes, which will then become 
blind, as a punishment for his breaking the head of one of my 
children ?’’ The shetkh replied that. he would not permit him 
to do this, but that he was to come out of the big toe of one foot, 
The sheikh then placed a 4ulleh on the ground, and said to the 
‘afrit, ‘‘ I shall know that you have left the man if you knock 
over this 2ulleh.” 

Presently, as he was reading his incantations, the sheikh saw 
a few drops of blood fly from the man’s big toe towards the 
kulleh, which was immediately flung with a crash against the 
wall. The madman then sat up and said,—‘t Where am I? and 
who are you?’ After a while he recognised all his relations, 
whom he had not known during the whole period of his madness. 
They asked him where he had been, to which he replied,—‘‘ [ 
have been among the ‘afdrit.”’ 

Since that day he has been perfectly sane, and is now living 
happily in his native village. 

The following is an account of the punishment meted out to. 
a bad-tempered wife. Wrongdoing, as already stated, 1s sup~ 
posed to render a man or woman more liable to possession by 
an ‘afrit. 

There was a woman who lived in an ‘eabeh in Asyiit Province, 
who had a very violent temper. One day her husband was. 
angry with her for some wrong thing she had done, upon which 
she lost her temper as usual. At midnight during the following 
night, when her husband, was, according to his custom, sleeping 
with the flocks in the field,® and his wife was sleeping at home, a 
negress appeared before the latter. The woman felt the negress 
catch hold of her wrists, and draw her out of the house. The. 
~egress then spoke to her, and told her that she had behaved 
very badly to her husband. On hearing this the woman became. 

5 An ’ezbeh is a small settlement, usually consisting of the landlord’s 
large house, with the small mud houses of the fellahin built near it. 

6 The shepherds collect their flocks into zerebas (Arabic, ztriba, pl. 
zavayib) at night. The zerebas are made of bas (dried dura stalks), and 
the shepherd with his watch-dogs sleeps with the flocks, usually sheep. 


and goats, to protect them from thieves. The buffaloes and cows are- 
usually taken home at night by the women and children. 
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very angry, but the negress replied,—‘‘ You are wrong, you are 
always annoying your husband,’’ and she struck the woman 
on her chest and vanished. 

The woman then re-entered her house, and the next morning 
she was speechless and unable to walk. When she was spoken 
to she merely laughed, and struck out with her arms and kicked. 
She remained in this condition for three months, during which 
period she was taken to see three different doctors, not one of 
whom could do anything for her. 

At last her relations heard of a celebrated magician who lives 
in a neighbouring village,? and they went to him and begged 
him to do something for the womar:, but he refused. Again 
they came to him and entreated him to come, and again he 
tefused. Nothing daunted, they came for a third time, and fell 
down and kissed his feet, imploring him to come to their aid. 
After this he felt he could not refuse their request, and he 
promised them that he would come to see the woman on the 
following evening. 

Meanwhile he told them they must bring him a piece of the 
woman's dress, or the handkerchief she wore on her head. They 
brought the latter article, and the shezkh retired into his private 
room, carrying the handkerchief with him. He wrote certain 
magic words or sentences on the handkerchief, and burnt incense 
in a dish, while he recited charms from his book of incantations. 
Presently an ‘afrit appeared before him, and the sheikh asked 
him which of the ‘afarit possessed the woman, saying that if he 
did not tell him he would burn him and his people The ‘afrit 
teplied that he would go to the king of the ‘afdrit and speak to 
him about it. Then the ‘afrit asked the shetkh to read a charm 
to dismiss him, which he did.® 


*The same magician as in the former story. 

8 Similar threats were uttered by ancient Egyptian magicians against 
denizens of the spirit-world. For example, in one of the Turin Papyri 
the magician threatens to “‘ throw fire into Busiris and burn up Osiris,” 
if his demand is not fulfilled. (See A. H. Gardiner’s art. ‘‘ Magic ”’ 
(Egyptian) 7, (1), in James Hastings, Ency. of Rel. and Ethics.) 

* The ‘afdarit are called up and dismissed by the recitation of these 
magic formule. Without such recitations they can neither appear nor 
disappear. 
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After this another ‘afrit appeared and told the sheikh all he 
wanted to know, including the name of the possessed woman, 
and the name of her mother, in order that the sheikh might know 
that he was not deceiving him. After he had found out all he 
wanted to know, he dismissed this ‘afrit also. 

On the following evening some of the woman’s relatives 
arrived at the sheikh’s house and conducted him to the woman. 
When he arrived he dismissed all the people, with the exception 
of the woman’s mother. As he entered the room in which 
the possessed woman lay, the ‘afrit, speaking through the 
woman, cried out—‘‘ Why have you come? Why have 
you come? Why have you come? Leave me! Leave me! 
Leave me!” 

The magician then called for a dish in which to burn incense, 
and he wrote a charm on a piece of paper which he threw into 
the middle of the burning incense, at the same time reciting 
some of his incantations. At length the woman lay quiet, and, 
after further recitations, the ‘afrit spoke again through the 
woman, and said—"t How shall I come out of her? May I do 
her some injury, as she has behaved badly to her husband ? 
She 1s going to have a child, let me injure the child in her belly.” 
The sheikh replied ‘‘ No,” that he would not permit it, but that 
she was to come out of the woman’s little finger of her left hand. 
The woman, after the sheikh had thus spoken, began to shake 
all over, the magician meanwhile continuing to recite his magic 
sentences. 

Soon after, the woman sat up, restored to her right mind, and 
her mother kissed her. The woman said—‘'' Where am I?” 
Her mother replied—‘‘ You are in your house.” The woman 
who had been possessed had her speech completely restored, 
and, this joyful intelligence being communicated to the people 
waiting outside, the women began the. zagharit.¥ 

The sheikh then wrote a charm for the woman to wear as a 
protection against ‘afarit, but he refused all offers of money, 
for he is arich man. The woman has had no return of this 
affliction. 

10 Cries of joy, such as are raised at weddings and other festive 
occasions. 


os 
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The following account of an adventure with an ‘afrit was given 
to my informant by the man to whom it happened. He swears 
to the truth of it. The man in question, previous to his experi- 
ence recounted below, had no belief in ‘afarit. One day, how- 
ever, when he was returning home from his field, he heard a 
sheep bleating. On looking to see whereabouts the animal was, 
he found a large sheep, covered with very thick wool. The man 
got off his donkey and went up to the sheep, and, seeing that 
it was such a fine animal, and, moreover, that it had no owner, 
he picked it up and mounted his donkey again, carrying the 
sheep in front of him. As he rode along, he fingered its thick 
wool, and said to himself—‘‘ When I get home I will cut off 
your wool, and make a good blanket for myself out of it.’? 4 

While he was still riding towards his house he looked down, 
and to his astonishment he saw that the legs of the sheep had 
grown so long that they nearly touched the ground. On 
observing this he was so frightened that he jumped off his 
donkey, and the sheep suddenly vanished. Presently he heard 
a voice which said—‘* You thought you were going to cut the 
wool off me, did you, and make a blanket for yourself out of it ! 
Do you not know that I am one of the ‘afé@rit in whom you say 
that you do not believe?’ At this the man was terrified, and 
now he always goes by a different path to and from his field. 
He is also a firm believer in the ‘afarit. 

_Another instance of the ‘afdrit punishing a wrong-doer is 
given in the following account, the boy, who is the subject of 
the tale, having been always very troublesome and lazy at his 
work in school. 

It may be well to explain here that it is the custom among 
the Copts for some of the men and boys to gather together every 
evening during the month of Kiyahk, which begins on the gth 
or 10th December, to recite passages from the Bible, and some 
special prayers in Coptic, by heart. Thus engaged they remain 
in the church all night till daybreak, when the priest comes for 
the service. Coptic boys acquire a smattering of the ancient 

11 Weaving is done in the village in which this man lives. On passing 


through its narrow, tortuous streets men can be seen at every turn 
busily spinning wool. 
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language when at the school of the ‘arif, the officiant who leads 
the singing in church. 

One night during the month of Kiyahk the boy alluded to 
above was in the church with a number of his companions, 
reciting in Coptic certain passages from the Bible. He left the 
church for a few minutes, and on his way back he saw a very 
_ fine donkey standing in the open space in front of the church. 
The sight of this donkey proved to be irresistible to him, and 
he immediately mounted it, and, digging his heels into its sides, 
he urged it to go faster and faster, round and round the open 
space. All of a sudden the donkey began to grow taller and 
taller, till it reached the height of about five metres. It then 
suddenly vanished, and the boy fell to the ground, where a 
stone struck one of his eyes and destroyed the sight. As he 
fell he heard the ‘afrit saying to him,—‘‘ Don’t come here again. 
If you do, I will injure you.” 

Up to the present time the boy, who is now a grown man, 
has never dared to return to this church for fear of the ‘afrit. 
His work necessitates his travelling about from village to village, 
where he is doing good business. He told my informant this 
story himself, and swears to the truth of it. 

The stories related above were imparted to me as a great 
favour, as such proceedings are naturally regarded as more of 
less private, if not to the individual, at any rate to the village 
community as a whole, and foreigners do not find it easy to 
get at anything like reliable information. 

The ‘afdrit and the beliefs attached to them enter into the 
lives of the peasants at every turn. It must be remembered 
that the fellahin are a very nervous and emotional people, 
which may well account for the firm hold such beliefs have 
over them. WINIFRED S. BLACKMAN. 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE GUARAYO INDIANS. 


THE Guarayo Indians are a tribe living on the confines of 
Bolivia on the eastern side of the Andes. In times past the 
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Franciscans carried on missionary work among them, and the 
following information is taken from a book written by Padre 
José Cardus in 1883-84, and printed in 1886. 

They say that the beginning of all was water, and that a 
worm called mbir walked upon some tall swamp grass, and this 
creature made man by its own will, and by the same power 
created the earth. The mbir man was called Mbirachucha; 
the earth had been but a short time made when Zaguaguayu 
raised himself suddenly (this name means “‘ crown of yellow 
feathers '’), approached Mbirachucha and angrily said to him— 
“How is it that you have been raised up before me? I rather 
ought to have been before you.” It is not known what Zagua- 
guayu was before he became man, nor how he became one ; 
they only tell that his brother Alaangui so as to make man tried 
various figures, which he accordingly destroyed as he made 
them, on account of them being so ridiculous, until he succeeded 
in making a man, but with a nose so excessively thick and long 
that he gave it a slap and broke it off, an exploit which gave rise 
to his name meaning the man with the fallen nose. A fourth 
person figures from the beginning called Candir. The Guarayos 
claim that only three persons formed the world—Alaangul, 
Mbirachucha, and Candir—excluding for unknown reasons 
Zaguaguayu, notwithstanding that they hold and respect him 
as their first ancestor, and that each of the three created the 
lands of their respective descendants, by whom also they are 
adored. 

The Guarayos are the descendants of Alaangui, the Brazilians 
of Mbirachucha, and the blacks of Candir, the descendants thus 
forming three distinct races. (The blacks seem to refer to 
the negroes, from which it appears that the story is not old.) 
They have a word Tumpa, meaning God, but they do not 
render him any homage, and the idea is indistinct. Others 
Say that Tumpa is the chief of the whites, and that the kings 
are his servants. The Grandfather or ancestor has a wife 
Guiyarei, but they do not know who or where she is. He felt 
hunger and other necessities, and to support them created the 
yucca, maize, plantains, etc., and they say that, during the 
time they were growing and ripening, he maintained himself 
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with the fruit of the caamaapu, a fruit like a small tomato. 
With such scanty food he passed the season until the yucca was 
-ready, when he sent the woman with a large basket made of 
palm to bring some, and showed her how to make chicha.1_ When 
he calculated that it was well made, he asked her to bring a 
small quantity ina gourd totry it. Finding that it had reached 
a good strength, he asked her to bring more. She brought 2 
large gourd full, which he emptied at once. She brought more 
and more gourds full until Grandfather became perfectly drunk, 
when he took a piece of palm and attacked the woman, beating 
her stoutly. Finding herself so ill-treated without cause by 
her husband, she fled and hid herself in the forest. When the 
old gentleman tried to walk, he staggered from side to side until 
he fell full length on the ground, losing, as he did so, his beautiful 
crown of feathers which he carried on his head. When his 
drunkenness wore off, he could not find his wife in the 
house, and he went outside to seek her in the forest shouting 
for her. 

At his continued cries she came out, and seeing her he said— 
‘Where have you been, woman, that I could not find you? ” 
She replied,—‘‘ I fled from you from fear that you would kill 
me, look,’”’ she added, showing her wounds, ‘‘ how you treated 
me yesterday in your drunkenness,’ and he, very satisfied, 
replied—‘‘ Thus would I have it be, woman, and I wish that my 
descendants when they are drunk may beat their women,” 
and his descendants have fully carried out his rule. Finally 
the two Grandfathers tired of living in this unhappy land, and 
consulted to go and find another where they could live more 
easily with their descendants. The result was that they 
separated from each other, Alaangui going westward, where, 
having found a desirable land, he remained and built a city 
where he lived with his tribe and where a Guarayo when he dies 
goes to enjoy the happiness of his Grandfather, which principally 
consists in drinking a rich chicha made from tender yucca, and 
in being continually drunk. For this reason, when a Guarayo 
dies, they place his face to the west, so that he shall look to the 
place where his Grandfather lives and to which he goes. They 


1 Beer made from maize. 
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say that, when the Abuelo? was making this journey and was 
crossing the river San Miguel with his company, he was angry 
with a woman, and he left her and her suckling converted into 
stone in the midst of the stream. Zaguaguayu, on the con- 
trary, went to the east, and things did not go well with him, 
for he was not so fortunate as his brother in finding a good 
country where he might fix his abode. Unfortunately also, 
for his misanthropic genius abhorred all society and traffic with 
men, he passed on to the extremity of the world, and remained 
in a place where there is no sun or sky, only certain small birds 
which give light, and he lives there concentrated in his own 
happiness. 

They say that the Abuelo had two sons, who were converted, 
one into the sun, the other into the moon. It was thus. Each 
one shot an arrow at the sky, and they were firmly fixed in the 
centre of the vault. Again they shot, and each cleft his previous 
arrow. Another shot had the same effect, and they continued 
shooting arrows with the same effect until they formed with 
them a kind of cord apiece and climbing up them to the 
sky became converted, one into the sun, the other into the 
moon.® 

They also attribute the marks on the moon to a misbehaviour 
on her part, or in their idiom his part. Becoming enamoured 
of a Guarayo woman he descended each night to sleep with her, 
but so disfigured that she could not tell who visited her. ‘‘ Very 
well,”’ she said, ‘‘ Ihave got to know who visits me every night,” 
and taking some cinders she ground them up with water and 
made a kind of paste with which she smeared her hand and 
awaited the arrival of her lover. The moon came on his accus- 
tomed visit, and the woman rubbing her hand vigorously over 
his face smeared it all. The following night the moon appeared 
full of stains, and the woman seeing him gave a great laugh, and 
said—‘* Hallo, who were you with? Now I know you!” 


* Abuelo is Spanish for g-andfather, but with the Indians means “‘ The 
Great Father.’’ 


*See ‘The Chain of Arrows,” supra, p. 159. 
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The Guarayo’s journey to the land of the Abuelo. 


When the breath of a Guarayo has expired, they wash the 
whole body with water, and place it in the best hammock they 
possess, the face westward as looking towards the place where 
the Abuelo resides and where the dead has to go. 

The body is immediately painted with oil and anatto, the 
tembeta is placed in the lower lip, the crown of beautiful feathers 
with the three large plumes from a parrot falling behind ts 
placed on the head, and the small stick is placed in the hole 
made in the cartilage of the nose, to which stick is attached a 
small pom-pom of fine feathers and from the ends a thread 1s 
tied to the quills of two feathers from the tail of a large humming 
bird which are placed in the holes of the ears, and many other 
feathers are attached to the body by means of wax. 

A large gourd filled with chicha is placed in the right hand, 
and in the left a bundle of short straws. Lastly, they place at 
one side two pieces of thick bamboo with which in their feasts 
they make a noise, and on the other side are placed his bow and 
arrows and a quantity of sugar cane to present to the Abuelo. 
So adorned and supplied, he begins his journey to the land of 
the Abuelo, and they say that, as soon as he begins to leave the 
place in which he died, two roads present themselves to him, 
one to the right and the other to the left. That to the right 1s 
spacious and smooth, covered with flowers and many small 
pigeons which gambol around him, and is the road of the white 
people, the end of which the Guarayo knows nothing of, for 
he does not travel over it. The road to the left 1s very narrow 
and almost closed from the reason that few traverse it, and leads 
to the land of the Abuelo, and has its commencement below 
tobacco plants and other undergrowth. Along it goes the 
Guarayo, confiding in his bamboos which are his principal 
guarantee of a happy ending to his perilous journey. After 
walking a short distance he arrives at a deep and rapid river, 
without any bridge or any means of passing. Astonished, the 
soul remains on the bank, from whence it looks and searches in 
vain as to how or where it can pass. 

Its eyes can discern in all the extent of the river nothing but 
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a deformed alligator stretched out in the centre of it, the only - 
means of passing the river, and it desponds. The alligator 
sees it and greets it with a cry, and then bringing itself nearer 
and nearer to the bank it makes signs by the best means it can 
that the soul must mount its shoulders and it will pass it. 

Then, recollecting that this is the alligator upon which they 
said he would have to pass to the Abuelo’s land, he gathers up. 
courage and places himself fearlessly upon it and sounds his 
bamboos. Hearing the sound the alligator sets himself in 
motion, accompanying with his brazen voice the sound of the 
canes, thus manifesting the pleasure he has in carrying on his. 
shoulders a fellow-passenger, and conveys him to the other side.. 
But if the unfortunate soul does not know how to play the canes. 
well from any carelessness manifested in life, then the same 
moment that it mounts the alligator it is upset, falls into the 
water, and is devoured by the creature. It is known by the 
name of yacarea, or hairy alligator. 

Happy beyond measure at having passed with ease from his. 
first passage by the help of the bamboos, the Guarayo, confident 
that with the same triumph he will pass through the others, 
continues on his way, and having travelled another short 
distance arrives at another river as deep and as rapid as the 
former. The passage, though not so dreadful as the previous. 
one, is sufficiently dangerous, because there is neither bridge 
nor boat for him to pass, only a tree on the opposite bank which. 
comes and goes with great speed and on the top of which is a 
kind of box in which it is necessary that he should enter to pass 
the river. Whatishetodo? Hesteps to the edge of the bank 
and considers. When the tree arrives at the nearest point, for 
it does not come right up to the bank, he gives a leap and enters 
the box, and in an instant finds himself at the other side. But 
if he errs in his leap he falls into the river, and in a moment is 
torn to pieces by the innumerable palometas that are in it. 

The second river passed, he continues without danger until 
he reaches the place of the Izoiramoi. This is a worm or very 
particular kind of snake which to a good Guarayo at a distance 
appears very large lying across the road so as to entirely obstruct 
the passage, but, as he approaches it, becomes each moment. 
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- smaller until 1t becomes so small that he can easily pass over it. 
But, if the Guarayo has been a bad man, he simply sees a ridi- 
culously small worm and takes no notice of it, but it happens 
that, as he passes over it, it suddenly enlarges itself, bites him 
between the legs, and splits him in two, and he remains food for 
the beast. 

Shortly after he has passed the Izoiramoi he arrives at a 
place called Pyntu (meaning darkness), in which the Guarayo 
suddenly loses the light. He finds himself in the night sur- 
rounded with terrible darkness, and in evident danger of losing 
the road and perishing. It is necessary here that he exercise 
all his courage so as not to succumb. He carries, however, a 
bundle of short straws, and these save him from his great © 
danger. 

Lighting them, by their help he passes the horrible darkness. 
It is necessary to observe, however, that, to pass out of the 
danger well, he must carry the light behind, so that it is not 
seen by the numerous large bats which are there, for should he 
carry it in front they would set upon him with fury and ex- 
tinguish it, and in the darkness he would fall a victim to them. 

The darkness passed, he arrives in a short time at a desirable 
place where is the famous Tuanandior bottle-tree, and approach- 
ing it he gives the large root which projects out of the ground 
a violent blow with his foot so as to advise those who are in this 
world that he has arrived at that place. 

At the resonance of the tree, which they say his relatives hear, 
they all begin to mourn, and this, not because they grieve for 
the deceased, but because he has not taken them with him. The 
blow being given, he washes himself in the rivulet which runs 
by the tree, combs his hair, seats himself for a short rest upon 
the root, and drinks the chicha which he carries. The chicha 
finished, he takes a quiet walk round the tree, being charmed 
with its beauty and that of the large humming birds flying 
about its flowers. The sight of the humming birds reminds 
him that he has to carry some of their tail feathers to adorn the 
ears of the Abuelo; so, taking his bow and arrows, he wounds, 
without killing, a number of them, plucks out their feathers, 
and lets them free again. Placing the plumes in his guep7z, and 
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throwing it over his shoulder, he proceeds on his way. Another 
short distance being passed over, he arrives at the difficult 
passage of Itacuru, meaning the stones which eat, between 
which the road passes. The Itacuru are two very large stones 
which are continually clashing against each other, separating 
and meeting with great violence, making the passage most 
dificult, and the Guarayo is in imminent danger of being 
crushed by them if he does not know the secret of the passage. 
This consists in his shouting as soon as they have separated so 
that they allow him to pass. Then they, as if they had under- 
standing, cease clashing for a few moments leaving a narrow 
space by which the soul may pass. Through the opening it 
goes, and so escapes the danger. | 

But, if the Guarayo does not know the secret, and says 
nothing although he sees the stones clashing at the time of his 
bold attempt to pass, they close violently, and the soul is 
caught and crushed between them, and remains food for the 
infinite number of insects which live in the crevices of the 
rocks. 

Passing from this danger, it arrives at another river, in which 
there is only a light raft to cross by. The Guarayo mounts it, 
and should he have been a bad man the raft turns over in mid- 
stream, and he is drowned and becomes food for the ferocious 
fishes. But, if he has been a good man, the raft passes him 
without any mishap to the other side, where he disembarks and 
proceeds on his way. In ashort time he reaches a kir.d of cross- 
road, where the Urugu guazu, a large buzzard, is awaiting him. 
In its presence he stands, and coming near to him it looks him 
over and observes that the lower lip, nose, and ears are decorated. 
Had he failed to have these decorations, the buzzard would have 
said to him—‘“ In that direction lies the road to the Abuelo,”’ 
pointing out the contrary direction, in which the unhappy one 
would go astray and perish; but, being correctly adorned, he 
hears—‘‘ Go along and travel well, that you may not be long in. 
arriving.’”’ Advancing again and covering a very short distance 
he has an encounter with a large monkey, which gripping him 
in its huge arms begins to amuse itself by tickling him. Though 
this is pleasant to the monkey it is not so to the poor Guarayo, 
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who all the time has to exert himself against laughing, for, 
should a smile rise to his lips, that moment the monkey carries 
him off to some place and there makes his breakfast off him. 
Perhaps on this account the Guarayo has always a pensive 
melancholy look and demeanour, so that he shall not laugh and 
thus will escape the hands of the monkey. At least, of the 
women they say that they are always laughing, and according 
to them they never reach the Abuelo. Coming out of the 
conflict happily, if in a kind of daze, he proceeds until he reaches 
Iguirar-oriyo, or the deceitful tree. This tree stands on the 
left hand of the road, and beneath it the infinite number of 
plants with their varying colours dazzle and cause the road to 
be lost. 

From the trunk and all the branches proceed confused voices 
and horrible cries which stun and fill the traveller with fright. 
But this is not all. 

That which surprises and terrifies the Guarayo is the know- 
ledge the tree possesses of all his life, without hiding the smallest 
thing that he has done, or passing over the fortune which lies 
in front of him. He may wish to turn back and liberate himself 
from this peril, but he is forced to pass onward. 

So, arming himself anew with the bamboos and sounding 
them, he passes in front of the tree without raising his eyes, or 
looking at any part of it, and closing his ears tightly lest they be 
surprised by the ferocious voices from the tree. For, should 
he be imprudent enough to pause and listen even for a moment, 
or if he has not his face averted, at once they become invisible, 
and he is lifted up and carried away by them to a place from 
which he can never come out. But, if he passes through the 
ordeal successfully and proceeds, in a short space he finds the 
road completely changed in aspect, by which he knows that he 
is not far from the land of the Abuelo. From this point the 
narrow and weedy road he has followed changes to a smooth 
broad one rendered delicious by the shade of trees always in 
flower which line its borders. On one side are the colorodillos 
with red and purple flowers planted in the best order, and with 
equal symmetry the tajzbos with yellow flowers; on the other 
side are silk-cotton trees with flowers of mother-of-pearl colour, 
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and other trees of varying species, the whole presenting a most 
beautiful aspect. To this is added an innumerable variety of 
gaily tinted birds, which live in the flowery grove and which, 
seated in the branches, regale the illustrious traveller with 
their joyful and harmonious songs. So among these sweet 
surroundings the Guarayo passes, until in the distance his eyes 
discern in a wide tract of land the great city of the Abuelo. 
Leaping with joy at the sight of it the Guarayo, anxious as soon 
as possible to pay his respects to the Abuelo, increases his pace. 
At the noise of his steps and his sonorous bamboos which he 
strikes, the old man with long beard comes out to meet his 
grandchild at the entrance of the city, and transported with 
pleasure says—‘' So then you have arrived, my dear grandchild. 
Have you come because you desire it and remember me? ” 
‘Yes, my grandfather,”’ replied the Guarayo, ‘‘ I have always 
desired this, I have always said to myself I wish to go to my 
grandfather, and had I not always desired this I should not have 
arrived here to be with you ’’; and, taking the sugar canes and 
humming bird’s tails which he carries, he makes his present to 
the old man. Receiving them the Abuelo says—‘* Well, you are 
welcome, inhabitant of death. Here we are well, here there is 
no evil thing for us, here we enjoy every pleasure and content- 
ment. Come,’ and taking him by the hand causes him to enter 
the city and conducts him to a great plaza before his house, 
where he seats him and gives him a gourd of his excellent chicha 
to refresh him. Meantime he orders that they bring water, 
and a beautiful young girl comes forth with a large dish which 
she places upon the three-forked stick which is in the middle 
of the square, other servants at the same time bringing the 
ornaments which are to adorn him. When he has drunk and 
rested a little, all rise, and the Abuelo, advancing with the 
Guarayo, leads him to the middle of the square where the water 
has been placed, and personally bathes all his body. Contact 
with this marvellous water immediately eases the Guarayo of 
all the sickness and injuries from which he has suffered. It 
cleanses from, and he loses entirely, the odour which he has 
contracted by his contact with the Christians ; it creates a long 
and plentiful crop of black hair, and he becomes the most 
N 
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elegant and beautiful youth that may be pictured. The bath 
over, the Abuelo combs his hair, paints him red with anatto 
and with skin from the fruit of the yandipa tree marks black 
stripes to add to his beauty, places the ¢embeta in his lower lip, 
the feathers in his nose and ears, the crown of plumes on his 
head, and ties the feathers below his knee. 

Finally, that nothing may be lacking to this perfect happiness, 
a company of most beautiful women is presented to him, from 
which he chooses one to become his wife. After the marriage 
ceremony, the Abuelo assigns him a house, in which he lives 
with his wife and follows a similar life to his one on earth, 
i.e. he cultivates a garden, rears children, and drinks much 
chicha. W. BARBROOKE GRUBB. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BOUNDARY-STONES IN JERSEY. 


(Vol. xxxiv, p. 161.) 


It is exceedingly hard to elicit the precise facts as to custom, 
especially as to quasi-legal custom, in the East; and in the 
West similar difficulty arises. No sooner had I sent off my 
note referred to above than I received a different version of 
the usage, my informant alleging that, when a boundary was 
mutually agreed upon by the parties, each of them placed a 
stone under the pillar set up, these two ancillary stones being 
styled témoins. An obvious objection to this account is that 
the parties not being witnesses it is hard to see why the stones 
representing them should be called témoins. My informant was, 
however, a respectable lawyer, and a Jerseyman, so his account 
is not likely to be wholly incorrect. His version of the custom 
may apply to his part of the Island. 

The next event was a communication from Mr. E. T. Nicolle, 
the present ‘‘ vicomte’’ of Jersey, that Miss E. F. Carey, the 
learned editor of Sir Edgar Maculloch’s Guernsey Folklore, 
questioned the accuracy of my note. Now my informant was 
a prominent Jerseyman, a resident of St. Helier, who has all his 
life been closely concerned with boundaries and their delimita- 
tion by stones, and any theory that there was a wilful mis- 
statement must be at once put aside. But he may have been 
mistaken in two ways: (1) he may have misunderstood the 
version told to him by others, or, (2) his informants may have 
been mistaken. I propose then to examine the whole evidence 
as briefly as may be. 
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First as to the judicial procedure in fixing bornes in the 
Island. The vicomte cites Philippe Le Geyt’s Sur La Constitu- 
tion, Les Lois & Les Usages de Fersey, vol. iii. p. 398.4 The 
passage should be set out in full. It runs :‘‘ A Jersey c’est la 
cotitume de mettre pour borne une grosse pierre, dont un bout 
demeure visible, et d’y ajouter autant de petites pierres au pied 
de la borne qu’il y a d’hommes qui assistent au placement. 
Il y a toujours six hommes quand le bornage se fait par autorité 
de la Cour Royale, et d’ordinaire quatre,? quand il se fait par 
accord de parties, qu’on passe aux plaids féodaux. On appelle 
toutes ces petites pierres des témoins, testes qui more nostro 
terminis adjici solent; D’Argentré....’°3 Then, more suo, Le 
Geyt goes on to refer to the Deus terminalis, the law of the 
XII. Tables, and Deuteronomy, cap. xix., but he does not refer 
to the Commination Service. It would be interesting to know 
if the relevant part of that Service was ever read at the ‘ beating 
of bounds’ in England or in Jersey. 

In Wales, in disputes about boundaries, we have a curious 
mixture of ecclesiastical and civil procedure. ‘‘...the Church 
fixes the boundary to the court, the court to the country....” ¢ 

In view of these ideas it is not surprising that in Brittany, 
as elsewhere, the man who has been injured by the removal of 
a boundary-stone invokes divine aid rather than the interven- 
tion of the court. The offender is condemned to carry the 
displaced stone on his head until he meets some one who has 
presence of mind enough to tell him to put it back where he 
found it.® 


1Le Geyt was Lieutenant-Bailli of Jersey, and wrote towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. But his work, a remarkable treasure- 
house of legal antiquities, was not printed till 1847. This edition is 
still on sale. 

2 That is to say, when the parties went to record in their manorial 
court four men sufficed. ‘‘ Record de veue de fief seult estre faicte par 
quatre chevaliers,’’ says W. L. de Gruchy, L’Ancienne Cottume de 
Normandie, p. 309. 

3 D’Argentré did not write on Jersey law. He was the author of a 
Cotttume de Bretagne, and Le Geyt quotes him freely. 

4j. A. MacCulloch, in J. Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. vii., p. 798. 

5 Anatole Le Braz, La Légende de la Mort, vol. ii pp. 27-8. 
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Thus Le Geyt does not support the version of the extra- 
judicial procedure set forth in my note, but his editor, Robert 
Pipon Marett, Ecr., observes: ‘‘ M. Le Geyt...se contente de 
traiter son sujet imparfaitement, ... tellement que celui qui le 
consultera dans quelque vue particuliére, s’impatientera plus 
d’une fois lorsqu’il trouvera, a’u lieu de ce qu’il cherche, mille 
choses dont il n’a pas besoin.’’ That this criticism is not 
unjustified is apparent from the account which the present 
vicomie gives of the current judicial procedure in a boundary 
dispute. He writes:—The plaintiff gives an act of the 
Court ‘pour termer loyal devis.’® He then presents the 
Act to the Vicomte, who fixes a day and calls 10 or 
12 voyeurs or experts. The jury consists of 6—so the parties | 
can challenge the experts until 6 are found—not related—(to 
cousins german). The Vicomte then swears in the jury, and 
the parties produce their title deeds (by their advocates). 
After the parties are heard the jury decide where the boundary- 
stones are to be fixed. The plaintiff has to have the stones 
ready with workmen to fix them. The stones are fixed in place 
by a number of small stones being placed at their feet, and 
these small stones are called témoins. The Vicomte then makes 
a record, which he hands to the parties, and the plaintiff sues 
the defendant to see this record registered. Either of the 
parties may, when the matter comes before the Court, appeal 
(blémer le record)—upon which a ‘ vue de justice’ is ordered. 
The previous procedure is called a ‘ vue de Vicomte.’ When an 
appeal takes place the Vicomte summons the old jury and 
another dozen experts or voyeurs—from which, when the Full 
Court assembles on the spot, six more are chosen by the parties 
and added to the old jury—thus constituting a jury of 12. The 
same procedure is then gone through—and each juryman then 
privately gives his opinion to the Court as to whether he con- 
siders the boundaries have been properly fixed....” This 

* Semble, ‘‘ to determine a legal boundary.’’ In Jersey the (main) 
boundary-stone is termed dévise (sic). G. Métivier, in his Dict. Franco- 
Norman, has (p. 176): ‘‘ Devise, s.f. Borne. Mot bessin et v. fr. On 
nomme les bornes de nos fiefs devises. En Galles c’est une pierre 


blanche, sacrée.’’ The word is, of course, known to English lawyers, 
but it denotes a balk which divides fields, not a stone. 
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account is a valuable supplement to Le Geyt, who says nothing 
as to how the jury is chosen, etc. 

But there is naturally no obligation on the parties to go to 
law, and they may either agree between themselves to fix their 
boundaries or invite an arbitrator to settle their differences. 
Now, as far as I can ascertain, the Rectors of Jersey, though 
ex-officio Members of the Etats, never exercised any judicial 
functions. But there was absolutely nothing to prevent the 
parties from inviting a Rector to act as an extra-judicial 
arbitrator. 

Moreover, the Rector may have fulfilled a quasi-judicial réle.” 
It is hardly necessary to refer readers of Folk-Lore to Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, vol. i, pp. 167 et seq, especially the first two 
verses on p. 177. But the extent to which ecclesiastical 
authorities were associated with secular officials in the admini- 
stration of purely civil justice has been largely forgotten. As 
in the days of Alfred the Earl and the Bishop sat side by side 
administering justice in England, so in Scotland the Bishop’s 
official was the only judge in matters of status—legitimacy, 
bastardy, divorce. And ‘‘ he was kind enough to take charge 
of the affairs of widows, orphans, and all personae miserabiles, 
all questions of slander, ... the whole management of Notaries 
Public,® questions arising upon covenant where the covenant 
was sanctioned by an oath (and what covenant of old 
wanted that sanction ?), the large class of business connected 
with wills, testaments, probates, executry—in a word, of all 
moveable succession.... In addition... all business brought 
into their courts by consent of parties....’’ Such business 
sometimes included boundary disputes, for in the reign of 
James IV. (1488-1513 a.D.) a dispute had arisen between the 
Bishop of Moray and the Roses of Kilravock about certain 


- 7 See the typical case in Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, p. 464. 


8 Speaking generally, the Notary Public was a Cleric in most European 
countries in the Middle Ages, just as the King’s ‘‘ civil service ’’ was 
once recruited from pluralist clerks: Maitland, Collected Papers, vol. iii, 
p. 64. Under this system there was, I cannot but think, occasionally 
a doubt as to whether the Clerk was acting as an ecclesiastic in a Court 
Christian, or as a king’s servant in a lay court. 
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marches, which was submitted to arbitration ; ® and it would 
seem that the Bishop was proceeding to enforce the decreet- 
arbitral in the ecclesiastical court, when the king interfered 
... informed that the Bishop tends by censure of Holy Kirk, 
and by force, to compel the Opposite party to consent to the 
perambulation of the lands by certain pretended commissioners, 
without any brieves cognisable of the King’s chapel, notwith- 
standing that the lands of the lay party were held of the Crown, 
... the King orders the sheriffs to cause the Bishop to desist 
and cease from such ecclesiastical procedure, and from any 
attempt to perambulate the lands except by brieves of per- 
ambulation of the King’s chapel.... ‘‘ Nevertheless the Bishop 
at his own hand, and in contraire to the command of the King’s 
letters, persisted in acting in his own Court; whereupon the 
King sends more peremptory order to the Bishop himself to 
cease from all troubling of the Roses (who thus appear to have 
been deplorably successful in playing off the King’s chapel 
against the Bishop’s Court, the decreet-arbitral being dead 
against them).1°”’ 

Lastly, why were the small stones called témoins, and what 
“witnesses ’’ did they symbolize? In Brittany, at any rate, 
they were of great significance, for, adds D’Argentré, ‘‘ he who 
removeth these little stones should not be less criminal than he 
who removeth the big one.’”’ Le Geyt is a little vague on the 
point, as he says that the stones were as many in number as the 
men who were present at their placing. He does not say dis- 
tinctly that they were six in number when there was a jury of 
six, and only four when the parties proceeded extra-judicially. 
If he had said that, one would conclude that the number of small 
stones found in position would tell you at once if the big one 
had been fixed by Act of Court or not. Nowadays the small 
stones bear in number no reference to the numbers on the jury, 
six or twelve, if Mr. Nicolle’s authoritative account is correct, 


® The arbitrators were by no means all clerics, but included a strong 
minority of canons, vicars, etc.: The Family of Kilravock (Spalding 
Club), p. 156, where the award is given. 


1° Cosmo Innes, Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities (1877), pp. 21,. 
237-8. 
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and yet they are still called témoins. Obviously it may be sug- 
gested that the stones originally formed a cairn, in view of 
Genesis, cap. xxxi, or that Joshua, cap. xxiv, ver. 26 et seq, was 
vaguely borne in ‘mind. But none of my informants has 
volunteered any such explanation. 

It must be borne in mind that mediaeval lawyers drew a 
sharp distinction between the témoins who deposed to what 
they had actually seen or heard, and the jureurs and véeurs who 
made the investigation. If this distinction was observed in 
Jersey, it suggests that the small stones did not represent either 
the jury or the voyeurs, but the ‘‘ witnesses.” 

The title of Sir James Frazer’s chapter, ‘‘ The Covenant on 
the Cairn,” suggests an answer.!* In Genesis, cap xxxi, ver. 48, 
the heap of stones is witness. Now in most matters relating 
to evidence the Bible was the great authority in mediaeval law, 
and was constantly cited as a guide to the true principles of 
testimony. Indeed, this practice continued to be usual with 
legal writers down to quite recent times. 

It is always dangerous to speculate on the history of a custom 
or on the causes of changes in it, but looking to the history of 
Contract in English Law and the attitude of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, who was not prepared to define a censure for a breach of 
an oath on a mere layman’s hand, but attached heavy ecclesi- 
astical penalties to a false oath sworn on a priest’s hand, one is 
tempted to suggest that originally the boundary-stone was set 
up under clerical supervision, the three stones symbolizing the 
religious character of the fides facta, that under Reformation | 
influences the practice was altered in general but not altogether 
abandoned, and that popular tradition still preserves the 
memory of it. Hence when my informant, to whom I sent a 
copy of my previous note, replies: ‘‘ The information, I believe, 
is correct; at any rate it is a current superstition.... Bad 


11Cf. W. L. de Gruchy, L’Ancienne Cottume de Normandie, p. 150, 
n.1. The question is ‘‘ what witnesses ? ”’ 

12 Folk-Love in the Old Testament, vol. ii, pp. 398-409. On the latter 
page there is an error. In Syria heaps of stones are still piled up as” 
mashhad, but that term does not mean ‘‘a witness,” but ‘‘a place of 
testimony ” or ‘‘a place of martyrdom.” 
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luck is said to accompany the omission.” I feel not only some 
uneasiness that I neglected to have the ritual observed in my 
own case, but‘also a conviction that his information is intrinsi- : 
cally probable, and that in this matter folk-law may be really 
preserving a process of old state-made law which has long since 
been reformed by competent authority. If that is so, it is only 
another instance of a customary usage being preserved by the 
folk though it was not originated by them.% 
H. A. Rose. 


3 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, vol. ii, pp. 189-19¢ ; 
ci. Sir James Frazer in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor 
(1907), pp. 131 ef seq. 


REVIEWS. 


Attic TRAGEDY IN THE LIGHT OF THEATRICAL History. By 
EaiLtt Rostrup, Ph.D. Trans. by INGEBoRG ANDERSEN. 
(Constable, 1923]. Copenhagen; Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
1923. pp. 166. 7s. 6d. n. 


Dr. Rostrup has not been too well served by his translator, 
whose knowledge of English is not sufficiently intimate to 
satisfy the requirements of so exacting a task. The result 1s 
difficult and tiresome to read. Though the meaning of ‘‘ the 
happenings on these occasions were of a governmental and 
cultual character”’ (p. 67) may be discernible, the sentence 
is not English. Even the intended meaning, which is often 
further obscured by an unfamiliar system of rules or hazards 
of punctuation, is not always easily to be divined by the slow- 
witted. The sentence, for example, which trails over the 
bottom of p. 20 and the top of p. 21 for some time defeated me. 
There is no index. The Greek fount employed is tiresome to 
the eyes, and the printer has been niggardly with “* breathings.” 
The book is otherwise nicely printed. 

The first sixty-four pages deal with the problem of the con- 
ditions under which the Attic drama was staged. The literature 
of the subject is reviewed with no little learning, and the con- 
clusion that the archaeological evidence supports Vitruvius and 
that it is probable that in the fifth century the actors performed 
on a high narrow stage separated from the chorus in the 
orchestraseemstomesound. There issome acute and trenchant 
criticism of views which impute to the Attic stage attempts to 
create illusion of reality by mechanical means similar to those 
which are characteristic of the modern European stage. The 
refutation of the view that every object or natural phenomenon 
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mentioned in the text must have been realistically represented 
in the scenery or upon the stage is excellently done. Here Dr. 
Rostrup appears to know his theatre and his plays. 

But from p. 64 to the end of the book we pass to a discussion 
of the origin of Greek tragedy and consequently into the realm 
of pure speculation. Here I confess that I find Dr. Rostrup 
a great deal less convincing. His method seems to me faulty, 
and his knowledge of the data of Greek religion a great deal 
less accurate or well informed than his knowledge of the extant 
Greek plays. 

The method employed is not peculiar to this book or author, 
and its use is sanctioned by the example of distinguished names, 
but if we employ brutal candour it amounts to this. A theory 
is formed of how drama in the absolute comes into being, 
and then the theorist hunts round for bits of ‘‘ evidence,”’ 2.e. 
statements or facts taken without undue emphasis upon their 
context in time and space, which can be made to lend colour 
to it. The comparative method of anthropology in its earlier 
manifestations may perhaps be responsible for the light-hearted 
use of the vaguest or most superficial analogies in this pastime 
of sanguine eclecticism. A historian will find it difficult to 
believe that a method so uncritical leads anywhere but astray. 

Dr. Rostrup’s theory of drama in the absolute is suggested 
to him by the practice of masked dances in the initiation 
ceremonies of Australian natives. A few pages earlier Dr. 
Rostrup has been at no pains to conceal his scorn for those 
who misinterpret Greek drama in terms of modern European 
drama, which is separated by so many centuries from fifth 
century Athens. Are the links between Strehlow’s friends and 
Thespis obviously more close and intimate, and the anatogy 
consequently more true and helpful? I wonder. 

The middle part of the book summarises the facts about the 
dances of the Australian puberty ceremonies, and attempts to 
show that various forms of oriental drama are developed 
necessarily from the masked dances of age-groups at puberty 
initiations. I am not convinced, but I will reserve criticism for 
the application of his theory to Greece, which is the main 
topic of the book and where I am best acquainted with the 
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facts. Looked at in cold blood there seems to me very little 
evidence for the existence of age-group ceremonies at all as a 
generally recognised Greek institution. Further, though it is 
quite true that tpaydw or tpay:(w is sometimes used of the 
pubescent boy, alternatively because of the coincident growth 
of hair or because of the breaking of the voice, it was also used, 
like the Latin Airguitallio, for the change in the voice at the 
second or third week of infancy. There'is no evidence at all, 
that I can discover, that rpdyos was a recognised label of a 
specific social group or age category. Indeed throughout, if 
you take away the colouring which Dr Rostrup’s argument 
gives them, the data, not as ‘‘ interpreted ’’ but as recorded, 
give very little support to his thesis. 

This would perhaps be more evident if some of the verbiage 
was cleared away. It has become an unfortunate fashion to 
suppose that investigations are advanced or made more intel- 
ligible by using Greek words instead of translating them, for 
instance by substituting dromenon for rite. The practice 
apparently gives a mysterious satisfaction of somehow having 
really got to the root of the matter. Actually nothing is 
explained by changing a label, and the supposition that we have 
experienced an intellectual process in doing so is dangerous. 
The reader, and often, I am afraid, the author too, begins to 
be hypnotised by a complacent lack of precision. 

Now, though a reader of this book might think that there 
was, there is not really any hocus pocus about the verb dpayp, 
which means, by the way, not ‘‘ to work ”’ (p. 81) but ‘‘ to do 
or accomplish.” In addition to the passage of Athenaeus, 
quoted by Dr. Rostrup, there is epigraphical evidence for its 
technical use for the act of sacrifice. There is nothing more 
mysterious about this than there is about the technical religious 
meanings of ‘‘celebration” or “ minister’’ in our language. 
That represents the facts; this is Dr. Rostrup’s gloss,—‘ It 
was dSpapa, direct influence on the gods; it was practical 
applied science ’’ (p. 67, and compare p. 114) ! 

One of our authors’ arguments is that the mask-drama tends 
to perish at an invasion. The conqueror naturally wishes to 
break up the ‘‘ autochthonic methectic machine of magic,’’ while 
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he cannot bring his own with him because it cannot be trans- 
ferred from its local associations. This is to explain the rela- 
tive disappearance of mask-drama in Greece and the distribution 
of its alleged survivals. Now Dr. Rostrup apparently works 
with a hypothetical ‘‘ Pelasgian ’’’ Urdummheit like the ‘‘ Saturnia 
regna’’ of Professor Gilbert Murray (Four Stages of Greek 
Religion). But this hypothetical savagery of the inhabitants 
of the Balkan peninsula before the migrations of the second 
millenium is in complete disagreement with all that we actually 
know about the Bronze Age. It is perhaps worth recalling 
that the Middle Minoan shrine of the snake ladies is roughly 
as distant from Hesiod as the Norman Conquest from ourselves, 
and in this same period (MMIII) Cretan culture demon- 
Strably spread over mainland Greece. In fact, what is known 
about Cnossus and Mycenae makes it difficult to fit in the 
hypothetical ‘‘ Pelasgian’’’ savages, and indeed of the two races 
from the collision of which emerged the Greeks, the Indo- 
European element, though by no means barbarous, must have 
been the less civilised. 

I am puzzled as to what idea Dr. Rostrup has formed of 
the migrations of the second millenium s.c. He appears 
to work in terms of a single Dorian invasion; what has happened 
to the Achaeans in his scheme of things Ido not know. Further, 
in view of his theory as to the effect of invasions upon mask- 
dances it is worth drawing attention to the fact that his strongest 
case for a masked puberty dance occurs not among aborigines 

but among the Dorian conquerors of Laconia ! 

The weakness of the whole position could only be completely 
exposed by going through the arguments seriatim and in detail, 
which for obvious reasons is impracticable in a short review. 
In general it may be said that the premises, with which Dr. 

Rostrup works, would not command universal assent among 
specialists. For instance, a deal of play is made with Mr. 
Cook’s interpretation of the designs on seal stones of the Bronze 
Age as representing human dancers dressed in animal skins. 
This interpretation, however, is almost unanimously rejected 
by archaeologists who are familiar with the objects in question. 
Very few specialists in Greek religion believe any longer that 
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all heroes are ‘‘ faded gods,” and I for one see no reason why 
the minstrel Arion should be ‘‘the pre-Doric, pre-Homeric 
autochthonic son of the god”’ or even ‘‘a horse, a coal black 
horse.”’ 

There are some inadvertences of fact. For example, that 
the Dorians at Sicyon and Corinth made a compromise with 
the vanquished is news to me. Tradition says that they did 
at Phlius, which in this respect was exceptional among the 
Dorian states of the North Peloponnese. The passage about 
the Mithraic grades is ultimately, if not directly, based upon 
Porphyry de Abst. iv. 16. Why a reference to Mithraism of 
which the text is mutilated should have been singled out for 
use I do not know. It may be noted that the correction of 
‘“hyenas ”’ to ‘‘ lionesses’ is generally accepted, though it 1s 
in fact very doubtful whether Porphyry is right in thinking that 
women were admitted at all into the Mithraic congregations. 
There is a lacuna in the text of Porphyry before ‘‘ eagles and 
hawks ”’ which makes it uncertain how they come in. They are 
not, I think, otherwise mentioned in the Mithraic grades. But, 
though consequently we do not know ‘‘ whether a man who 
had attained the title of eagle in the Mithra mysteries wore an 
eagle’s mask and feathering,’’ we do know that the appropriate 
grades wore animal masks, for, apart from the testimony of 
Pseudo-Augustine, we can see a “‘raven’”’ anda “‘lion’’ doing so 
on the well known relief from Konjica. Whether they have 
anything to do with Attic drama is another question. 

Again, if Dr. Rostrup looks up Plutarch, Greek Questions, 39, 
he will see that éAudos, ‘stag,’ was not a name given to 
‘the victim thus killed and consumed ”’ at the Lykaia, but 
to a person who had entered the taboo enclosure. Cautharion, 
‘the stag,’’ whom the oracle bade the Spartans surrender to 
the Arcadians, had clearly not been killed and consumed at 
the festival ! 

Frankly, I do not think Dr. Rostrup’s knowledge of the 
religious evidence is sufficiently detailed and accurate to make 
him a trustworthy guide, nor do I think that he has made out 
a good case for the rather wild and startling theory which 
occupies the second half of his book. W. R. Haciipay. 
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La Passion pD’AL-Hosayn-IBN-MANSsour AL-HattaJ, Martyr 
mystique de I’Islam. Par Louris Massicnon. Paris: 
PAUL GEUNTHNER. 1922. Vols i. and 11. Pp. 942. 


This work, dealing as it does with the teachings of the great 
Mohammedan mystic who was executed at Baghdad in 922 a.D., 
lies mostly outside our domain, but it merits brief notice in 
this journal as illustrating the growth of legend round a figure 
which is historically authenticated beyond all dispute. In a 
chapter (X, La Légende) of great interest the author has 
noted many examples of such accretions, but there are some 
others of even greater significance. In ch. vii. pp. 315-8, are 
described the beliefs that al-Hallaj was not crucified at all, 
but that another man, a mule, or a demon or phantom, was 
substituted for him. In the same chapter occurs a striking 
passage describing the precautions taken by the secular power 
to devolve on the ecclesiastical authorities all responsibility for 
the execution. The warrant is attested by eighty-four doctors 
of the law and directors of the royal conscience, and in it they 
order the execution, as necessary to the peace of Islam, adding 
that the bloodshed may fall on their own necks (vol. 1. p. 311). 
After his death al-Hall4j appears to his son and others in dreams, 
but in spite of his promise to his disciples to return to them in 
thirty days his resurrection is not recorded.!_ Nevertheless his 
tongue speaks for two hours after his decapitation, and his 
blood writes the name of Allah in the sand. Even his ashes 
when cast into the Tigris work miracles ; and his sister drinking 
of its waters conceives—according to the Yazidi tradition. 

Massignon’s monumental work suggests that popular tradi- 
tion is not much more untrustworthy than literary inventive- 
ness, and that the process of attaching stock incidents to a 


notable religious personality sets in almost at or even before 
his death. 
H. A. Rose. 


1Massignon cites the parallel of another martyr, the Qarmatian Ibn 
Abi al-Qaus, who at his execution twenty years earlier declared that 
in forty days he would return (vol. i. p. 301). 
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Jouannes Pau, ScnimprF unD Ernst, herausgegeben von 
Jouannes Botte. Zweiter Teil, Berlin: Herbert Stuben- 
rauch Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1924. Pp. 560. 25 gold mks. 


The second volume has followed quickly upon the first, 
briefly noticed in vol. xxxiv. p. 391. It offers even more than 
was expected, and, if anything, the additional material given 
here shows still more clearly how popular the book has been. 
Within one hundred years or so it had passed through 56 
editions, and was, moreover, translated into Latin, French, 
Dutch, and Danish, etc., in many of these editions new material 
being inserted; thus, from 693 stories contained in the first 
edition, the number swelled to 878, which are all reprinted here, 
thereby giving us the most complete edition of Pauli’s work. 
A rich bibliography of joco-seria leads up to the literary notes 
and parallels. It is this section, commencing with p. 243, 
which will give to the book its importance for the comparative 
study of folklore. It is a treasure-house of information, and 
rivals in completeness the notes which Prof. Bolte has given to 
the collection of Grimm’s tales. The book will prove indis- 
pensable for all those interested in this literature. Many an 
old story, the history of which could be traced centuries back, 
appears here in a modern form, and Pauli’s collection has 
unquestionably been one of the means for giving it a wider 
circulation and assured for it a greater popularity. It is by 
means of comparing that which has been committed to writing 
in olden times and in the Middle Ages, and which comes back 
through the oral tradition of the people, that the problem of 
dissemination and origin can best be tackled andsolved. For 
such a purpose no book is more valuable than the present 
publication. A word must be added in praise of the excellence 
and beauty of the typographical production. 

M. GASTER. 
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ANCIENT STATUES IN MEDIAEVAL. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY PROFESSOR R. M. DAWKINS, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
(Read at Meeting, 21st May, 1924.) 


Our approach to the ancient world of Greece and Rome is 
made, it is safe to say, for the most part through books ; 
in this country at all events the visible remains of antiquity, 
apart from the contents of museums, are extremely few. 
But this paper deals with a city and a period in which 
conditions were very different, with mediaeval and to some 
extent Turkish Constantinople. In this city, until the 
destruction worked by the Crusaders in the fatal year 1204, 
great numbers of works of ancient sculpture were still to be 
seen in the streets and open places. When the capital of 
the Roman world was transferred from Rome to Byzantium, 
the emperors decorated the new capital with treasures of 
art from all the cities of Greece, and these remained in their 
places, naturally with certain losses, due for the most part to 
fires and earthquakes, but without any very serious diminu- 
tion, until the warriors of the Fourth Crusade, diverted 
VOL, XXXV. 209 re) 
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from the Holy Land, came to Constantinople, took the still 
virgin city, sacked it, and shattered or melted down almost 
all the priceless works of antiquity. What they spared 
have, since the final siege, been gradually disappearing under 
Turkish rule, so that to-day we see only an infinitesimal 
remnant of the ancient treasures of the city. 

Now, although Byzantium was the most learned city of 
its age, this learning, which did not exclude many super- 
stitious and to us quite fantastic ideas, was the property 
of a few: the crowd knew little of books; to them the 
monuments were the sole evidence of the earlier pagan 
world. Antiquity in the two ancient cities, both in the old 
Rome by the Tiber and in the new Rome by the Bosphorus, 
was hardly known by the people from literature at all, 
whilst at the same time its visible remains, great buildings, 
columns and statues, reliefs and inscriptions, were ever 
before men’s eyes and demanded some explanation of their 
existence. The object of this paper is to show how these 
remains of antiquity were regarded by men, learned and 
lay alike, astonished at their greatness and ever avid for 
the most part of miracles and wonders. And it was not 
only the inhabitants of the cities who needed this satis- 
faction: to both places, as to Jerusalem, there was a steady 
stream of visitors, merchants or pilgrims, who as strangers 
would be perhaps more energetic in their demands than 
the natives themselves, the edge of whose curiosity was no 
doubt dulled by use and custom. To Jerusalem pilgrims 
began to come from the very time of the Christianising of 
Europe, and have continued to our own day in the crowds 
of simple and enthusiastic Greek and Russian monks and 
peasants with their pious guide-books, rpooxumrapia, to 
the sacred sites of the Holy City. Rome was only less 
attractive than Jerusalem, whilst to Constantinople, as a 
great centre of trade, came foreign merchants, as well as 
the pilgrims from the orthodox East, who came to revere 
the relics brought from many sources to the sanctuaries of 
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the great city by the piety of the Christian emperors from 
Constantine the Great downwards. In what light did all 
these men look upon the buildings and statues left by the 
ancients, and how did the inhabitants of the cities explain 
them both to their visitors and to themselves ? 

We may pass over the simple but common view that 
marble statues were a convenient source of lime for making 
excellent mortar, and that ancient works in bronze could 
be easily and piously converted into bells for churches, or, 
as the Crusaders did on so large a scale, melted down to be 
coined into money. These were the ideas of the lordly 
builders of castles and of the devout followers of Peter the 
Hermit and Foulk of Neuilly: even much later did not 
Urban VIII. make the columns for the baldacchino of St. 
Peter’s and cannons for his castle of St. Angelo from the 
bronze which he tore from the roof of the Pantheon? 
Whence the epigram—Quzuod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt 
Barbarinit. The vulgar, although just as strictly practical 
in their ideas as their betters and doubtless not averse from 
doing a little quarrying in any convenient theatre or aque- 
duct, did not look only in this way upon the relics of 
antiquity. 

Constantinople is a convenient centre for this enquiry, 
because it furnishes us with two requisites, material and 
information. The city, we have seen, was filled with 
ancient works of art, which survived for the most part until 
the Latin conquest, and the Byzantine writers have pre- 
served for us a good deal of knowledge of what these were 
and what people thought of them. We have two im- 
portant Greek sources, and, though both the authors were 
men of learning, they show in what they tell us about the 
statues hardly any attempt to rationalise: they frankly 
present us with the popular view of the matter. The 
earlier of the two is the compilation De Signis, About the 
Statues, dating from the eleventh century, to which the name 
of George Codinos is traditionally attached, and with this 
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may be reckoned the accompanying treatise De Aedifictts. 
The second book is the appendix to Nicetas Choniates’ 
account of the Fourth Crusade, also called De Signts. Both 
are lists of the statues, reliefs, and columns of the city : the 
work of Nicetas is much the better and his accounts of the 
monuments are much fuller, although he does not give us 
actually so many items as we find in the drier epitome of 
Codinos.} 

From other Byzantine writers, Malalas, Zonaras, Photios, 
and many more, a certain amount is to be extracted, but 
after Nicetas and Codinos the richest source is not Greek 
at all, but is a Turkish writer of the seventeenth century; 
this is a certain Evliya Efendi, or Evliya Chelebi, Master 
Evliya, born in 1611, who wrote an account of his travels 
in the Turkish empire, with a long and interesting account 
of Constantinople, and this is fortunately included in 
the part of the work translated into English.2 Although 
Evliya was a Turk, yet in what he tells us of the monuments 
of the city there is no doubt a great deal of popular lore 
derived by the Turks from the Greeks. We must remember 
that many, in fact most, of the Greeks survived the Turkish 
conquest. The massacre lasted only a few hours ; even the 
Turks were not long in awaking from the first delightful 
transports of blood and lust, and realising that it would be 
more profitable to make use of the population than to kill it, 
and from these survivors they will have come to learn the 

1 Codinos, Nicetas, and the other Byzantine historians are quoted by 
the pages and lines of the Bonn edition. 


2 Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Evliya Efendi, translated from the Turkish by the Ritter 
Joseph von Hammer; 2 vols., printed for the Oriental Translation 
Fund, London, 1850. Von Hammer (vol. i. p. xiii) expresses a doubt if 
Evliya ever wrote his European travels, but I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. Leonard C. Wharton the information that his travels in Hungary 
have actually been translated into Hungarian (Pest, 1864). The 
Advertisement to Von Hammer’s book warns us that he abridged the 
original, and Hungarian is a language not known by many: a fresh 
translation of the whole into English is much to be desired. 
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current traditions about the chief monuments of the city, 
just as they picked up the popular Greek ideas about the 
wise men of old, ideas to be found not only in the writings of 
Evliya but also in the Turkish folklore of our own day.® 
This continuity between Greek and Turkish tradition will 
appear very clearly when we come to discuss the talismans 
of the city. 

This Evliya was a man of some book-learning, but this was 
entirely of the things of Islam; of his Greek predecessors 
he only knew what is at this moment of interest to us, the 
oral traditions of the people, and of these he tells us a good 
deal. He was a close observer with a love of detail, and 
a gusto for enjoyment, and particularly for eating and 
drinking, as vivid as that of Samuel Pepys himself: I 
cannot refrain from quoting his remark about the famous 
chestnuts of Brusa, which, he tells us, when cooked with 
meat ‘‘ grow so succulent that it is almost impossible to 
leave off eating them until one dies.”’ * 

So much for the sources: we shall presently see what 
they teach us. 

Our own interest in ancient works of art is in general 
twofold: primarily we take pleasure in their beauty, but 
they have also an appeal to us from their place in the 
history of art, and from the light they throw upon the ideas 
and civilisation of their makers. We have, that is, both the 
aesthetic and the scientific interest. Of this latter the 


* But with regard to the Turkish traditions about the Greek sages, 
another possibility must not be left out of sight. Turkish learning, 
being Islathic, rests upon the learning of the Arabs, and to the Arabs the 
ancient Greek writers were well known. It is possible, therefore, that 
Evliya’s knowledge of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, and the rest may be 
derived, not from the Turkish contact with the Greeks in Constanti- 
nople and the Eastern Empire, but from the Arabic books in which to 
some extent the light of ancient Greek learning was handed down. 
This reservation of course does not touch Evliya’s knowledge of the 
actual monuments of the city, which the Turks saw for the first time 
after the conquest. 


* Narrative of Travels, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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inhabitants of Constantinople, in common with all the 
world at their time, had not much ; or rather their apprecia- 
tion of ancient statues and buildings as objects of know- 
ledge was as incorrect as their notions of their origin and 
nature. I give an example: the Colosseum at Rome is 
to us a building used for the exhibition of various sports and 
spectacles and of the horrors of Christian martyrdoms, 
and of these sports and martyrdoms we have a tolerably 
correct idea. Our knowledge of the facts would now forbid 
us to believe that it was ‘‘ a Temple of the Sun of marvellous 
greatness and beauty, all covered with an heaven of gilded 
brass,’ but yet this is the account of it in the Mirabilia 
Urbis Romae, the standard guidebook of the more learned 
visitors to Rome from the twelfth to the fifteenth century.® 
Our means of knowledge were not then available, and their 
place was filled by the numerous fancies which form the 
subject of this paper. 

But aesthetic appreciation was by no means lacking at 
Constantinople amongst men of education. How genuine 
this was we shall, I think, at once feel if we read the des- 
cription given by Nicetas of a statue of Helen which was 
destroyed by the Crusaders. After making whatever 
deductions we please for falseness in the gold of Byzantine 
rhetoric, we cannot fail to see that the writer was really 
moved by the beauty of the statue. He begins thus: ¢ 
‘‘ What of the white-armed Helen with her fair ankles and 
her slender neck, she who brought all Greece to Troy? 
Could she soften those men who were right hard to soften ? 
Could she make tender those iron hearts? Nay, nothing 
at all in such a way could she avail, she who led every 
spectator into captivity by her beauty. Adorned as 
though to please in a theatre, her dewy freshness was plain, 


5 The Mirabilta I quote from the English translation (The Marvels of 
Rome) by F. M. Nichols, published at Rome in 1889. The account of 
the Colosseum is on p. 62. 


* Nicetas, 863 3 to 864 8. 
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although she stood in bronze.. She showed in her robe, in 
her veil, in her diadem, and in the braiding of her hair, a 
suppleness to win the love of men. And her lips were 
slightly open like a flowerbud, so that she seemed to be 
speaking. And her charming smile, which went straight 
out to meet the spectator and filled him with delight, and 
the brightness of her glance, and her arched eyebrows, and 
all the other shapelinesses of her body, were not such as can 
be described and brought before those who shall come after 
us. But, O Helen daughter of Tyndaros, beautiful essence 
of beauty, flower planted by the loves, guarded by Aphro- 
dite, most excellent gift of nature, prize contested for by 
Trojans and Greeks, where was thy soothing drug which the 
wife of Thon gave to thee? Where the philtres against 
which no man can strive?’”’ And much more to the same 
effect. 

A study of the evidence, however, brings into prominence 
a series of ideas as far removed from the aesthetic as they 
are from the truly historical. In the first place the area of 
Christian antiquity was largely increased by false attri- 
butions and fancied explanations, due naturally to the 
great interest felt, especially by pilgrims, in all that was 
concerned with the Christian faith: not a few pagan 
remains became invested with a religious character to which 
they had indeed few historic claims. Certain rock-tombs at 
Jerusalem have in this way been converted into the sepul- 
chres of Jewish kings’; in Crete near Candia there was 
an ancient monument traditionally called the Tomb of 
Caiaphas.8 The process is exactly parallel to the attempts 


*For a description of these so-called Tombs of Jehoshaphat and 
Absalom and the Pyramid of Zacharias v. Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria (1898), p. 94. 

* Reported by N. G. Politis (Aacypagcxa Svmmxra, ii. p. 62, and 
Ilapadécets, No. 189 and p. 792), who refers to the apocryphal Acts of 
Pilate. The passage runs: ‘‘ On the way Caiaphas died in Crete; the 
earth would not receive his body, and he was covered with a cairn of 
stones ’’ (M. R. James, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 157). 
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to bring certain chosen pagans into the Christian fold, which 
produced both in literature and art a shadowy, half-pagan, 
half-Christian limbo, peopled by the Sibyls with their 
prophecies of Christ, and not only Virgil’s Sibyl of Cumae, 
but by a whole series of Sibyls, Libyan, Erythraean, Pontic, 
and the rest °; by Virgil himself, on the strength of the 
Fourth Eclogue; by Statius; by Augustus, with his vision of 
a virgin on an altar carrying a child in her arms, still com- 
memorated by the dedication of the church of Ara Coeli on 
the Capitol at Rome”; by the virtuous emperor Trajan, 
who had mercy on the widow, and so was given, 
by the victorious prayers of St. Gregory, a place in 
Paradise. 

When men with this tendency of thought came to handle 
ancient monuments, they did not find it hard to add to their 
interest by mixing the new with the old, giving thus a 
Christian consecration to what was in itself pagan. So, 
when the first Christian emperor Constantine brought the 
mysterious Palladium from Old Rome to his new capital and 
placed it under the column which still stands and bears his 
name, he gave the ancient ‘“luck”’ of the city an added 
sanctity by placing with it a number of Christian relics. 
Thus, we learn from a recent book on the sanctuaries of 
Constantinople that, apart from the oratory constructed 
at the foot of the column, there were in the column itself, 
or rather under its base, the twelve baskets which contained 
the fragments left after the miracle of the multiplication of 
the loaves, the axe used by Noah in making the Ark, the 
crosses of the two thieves, and the jar which had contained 
the ointment offered by the Magdalen. The column thus 

® For the Sibyls in Christian art, v. R. H. Hobart-Cust, The Pavement- 
Masters of Siena, pp. 31 ff. 

10 The Marvels of Rome, p. 37. 

UJbid. p. 15. Cf. also Dante, Purg, Canto x. 73: 

‘“‘ Valta gloria 
Del roman prince, lo cui gran valore 
Mosse Gregorio alla sua gran vittoria.”’ 
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ranked amongst the most important objects of veneration 
inthe city. 

But the monuments: thus brought into connection with 
the new religion, and so made of primary interest to all 
Christians, were not many, and the general character given 
to ancient structures” by mediaeval fancy, certainly in 
Constantinople, was not this: they were rather regarded— 
and this is the central idea of my paper—as the works of 
powerful magicians of the days of heathendom; days of 
which the legend had remained that men were then more 
learned and had more mastery over nature than Christians 
had, or perhaps ought to have. Their learning, inspired 
by the gods or demons of paganism, was from the Christian 
point of view of a questionable character, but of its great- 
ness there was no doubt. The men of old were regarded 
as wonder-workers, magicians, doctors, and sages, and the 
works they left had been endowed by their arts with all 
sorts of magical powers and gifts, or could give lessons in 
wisdom to such as were able to read their meaning. The 
world which had produced these wonders was indeed for 
the most part outside Christendom, excepting so far as a 
few of the heathen could, like Virgil, be in some measure 
brought into the light, and too close dealings with its 
ancient science was not without perils for the soul, but the 
monuments had not for all that much of the devilish aspect 
of paganism : the quality which chiefly impressed men was 
the great power and supernatural skill of the ancients. It 
is true, no doubt, that there were some few pagans who 
survived through the memory of their execrable crimes, 
and these wicked were converted, with the gods whom they 
had served, into demons and bogies. Thus we hear at 
Rome of a tower by the Porta del Popolo haunted by the 
unquiet ghost of Nero, turris ubi umbra Neronis diu mansi- 
fat, and in the neighbourhood of this tower and of the 
tomb of Nero the church of Sta Maria del Popolo was 


18 J, Ebersolt, Sanctuatres de Byzance, Paris (1921), p. 73. 
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founded, apparently to disinfect a site rendered dangerous 
to Christian people by the presence of the demons of 
ancient heathendom.!* But Nero, the type of a persecutor 
of the church, was a special case: in connection at least 
with buildings and works of art the stress was laid upon the 
virtuous and learned men of old, the powerful kings, the 
skilful and benevolent magicians and sages. Of this kind 
are all the stories preserved by our authorities about the 
statues and works of art of Constantinople. The contrast 
between heathendom as such and Christendom is an idea 
which does not appear much in Byzantium: the sense of 
continuity with the Greek past was probably too strong. 
There seems to have been no feeling that the relics left by 
the ancients were impure or ungodly, but simply that they 
were at once beautiful, and of greater power and efficacy 
in the sphere of magic than anything which could be pro- 
duced by men of their own day. 

This power with which the statues or other works 
were gifted appeared in various ways. It will be con- 
venient to begin with cases of the simplest kind, where we 
find that the statue or inscription is believed to embody a 
prophecy which could be read by the understanding spec- 
tator. The statue disclosed the future, generally the fate 
of the city itself. Thus Codinos tells us of an equestrian 
statue, which some called Bellerophon and others Joshua 
the son of Nun, brought to Constantinople from Antioch. 
The square base of the statue, he says, has on it engraved 
histories, by which he means figured representations, of 

13 A tower near the Porta del Popolo is marked with this inscription 
on a mediaeval map of Rome described by Nichols in The Marvels of 
Rome, p. 195. Another version of the map calls it turrts spiritus 
Neronis. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages (Hamilton’s trans- 
lation, vol. vii. p. 684), gives us the story of the church of Sta Maria del 
Popolo. According to the legend the original church was built about 
1099 by Paschalis II., atter he had cut down a demon-haunted nut-tree, 
which stood on Nero’s grave. This was on the Pincian hill above the 


site of the church, which stands just inside the gate, and apparently 
quite near the tower. 
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the last things of the city, when it shall be sacked by the 
Russians.!4 It may be noted in passing that this prophecy 
about the Russians, supposed to be the £avOov yeévos, the 
blonde race, alluded to in the Oracles of Leo the Wise, lasted 
long in Constantinople ; in the eighteenth century it was 
connected with the ambitions of Catharine of Russia, and 
is even now hardly quite dead.1* Codinos goes on to say 
that ‘‘ on the great hollow column and on the Xerolophos,”’ 
that is on the columns of Theodosios and Arcadios, were 
the stories of the end of the city in sculptured representa- 
tions. Constantine too, he tells us, made also a pillar 
that has on it figures and letters which show what will be 
the end of the Greeks.1” And at the Strategion, on the 
shore of the Golden Horn beneath Santa Sophia, there was 
a tripod which has on it the past and the present and the 
things that are to come.!® Many other instances of pro- 
phetical works might be given.® 

These examples lead us to a notion very close to that of 
simple prophecy. Just as the magician, the man of power, 
is akin to the prophet, so the prophetic object is easily 
conceived of as having power to bring about its own fulfil- 
ment ; it is by the same process of thought that the man who 
prophesies evil is regarded, not as a useful monitor, but as 
a malignant person whose prophecy really brings about the 


4 Codinos, 43 3. 


15 For the various editions and versions of these oracles, v. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte d. byzant. Litteratur. 


18 Codinos, 43 10. 17 Ibid. 44 16. 18 Ibid. 48 20. 


1” F.g. Codinos speaks of prophetical statues in the forum set up by 
Apollonios of Tyana (69 7), and of others in the Hippodrome, where 
Apollonios made brazen gates with all the representations of the last 
days and of the future (54 19 to 55 6). Galen too, he tells us (41 14 to 
42 7), interpreted figures of animals set up by Constantine as ‘‘ hiero- 
glyphics and astronomical works to foretell the future.’’ Codinos has 
another passage (56 1 to 57 8), about the seven philosophers who came 
from Athens with Eudocia the wife of Theodosios II., and how they 
interpreted the enchanted statues in the Hippodrome. Much more 
might be collected. 
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coming woe. The physician Galen, Codinos tells us, inter- 
preted certain reliefs put up by Constantine the Great as 
foretelling the death of the emperor Zeno; Zeno heard of 
this and had Galen put to death.2° It may be remarked in 
passing that the chronological error in the date of Galen, 
who really lived at the end of the second century, ts charac- 
teristic. 

Nor were the prophets of woe the only sufferers ; objects 
that were thought to have power to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies they embodied were sometimes, not 
unnaturally, destroyed in order to prevent the coming of 
the disaster. The accounts which we have of the death of 
the usurping emperor Mourtzouphlos in 1204 furnish us 
with a good example of this. Mourtzouphlos was caught 
by the Latins, who at that time held the city, and was 
killed by being thrown down from the column of Theodosios. 
This is what the French chronicler Villehardouin says of 
the event: ‘‘ Now hear a great marvel. On this column 
from which he fell there were images of many kinds worked 
in marble. And amongst these images there was one 
shaped as an emperor, and it was in the act of falling ; for 
it had been prophesied long ago that there would be an 
emperor in Constantinople who should be cast down from 
this column. Et ensi fut cele semblance et cele prophecie 
averée.”’ 21. The Chronicle of the Morea, written a good deal 
later, has the same story; it attributes the prophetical 
image to Leo the Wise, the emperor of the Macedonian 
dynasty who became a sort of Byzantine Mother Shipton.” 

This same column from which Mourtzouphlos was thrown 
gives us another example, drawn equally from the accounts 
of the Fourth Crusade. Amongst the crusaders was a 
certain monk Martin, who went on the expedition to 
acquire relics, the only sort of loot upon which he thought 
it right to lay his consecrated hands (sacratas manus suas), 


20Codinos, 4114. 71 Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. De Wailly, p. 182. 
32 Lines 871-902 (edition of J. Schmitt). 


’ 
Hes 
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indignum ducens, as he puts it, sacrilegium nisi in re sacra 
committere. A fellow monk Gunther wrote in prose and 
verse an account of Martin’s adventures, and from this we 
learn that on the column from which Mourtzouphlos was 
hurled there were reliefs representing the prophecies of the 
Sybils, and amongst others of ships with ladders on them 
and armed men going up on these ladders to take a city. 
At these and at the prophecy they contained the Greeks, 
secure in their virgin God-guarded city, had always laughed 
as absurd, but when the Latin siege began and they saw 
the ships drawn up close to the shore under the walls, and 
the ladders in good earnest laid from the ships across to 
their battlements, they began to get frightened and to 
break up the carvings, arbitrantes se hoc modo infaustum in 
nostros auspicium retorquere ; quae spes omnino utique 
cassa fuit, et praefatam sculpturam vert significativam 
exstitisse certus ret exitus declaravit.*8 

So few of the monuments mentioned in this paper are 
now standing, that the possibility that we have at least 
drawings of these prophetic reliefs described by Gunther 
isof some interest. The column from which Mourtzouphlos 
was thrown was, Nicetas tells us, ‘ the high column in the 
Forum of Tauros’’; ‘‘ near Santa Sophia,” says the 
Chronicle of the Morea 25; ‘‘ in the middle of the town,”’ 
says Villehardouin.?® This is certainly the column set up 
in 386 a.p. by Theodosios the Great in the Forum of Tauros 
(Forum of Theodosios). No trace now remains of it. But 
a mile and a half away, in the Forum of Arcadios, now 
known as the Avret Bazaar, was another similar column 
with a staircase inside and a spiral of reliefs outside, set up 
by Arcadios in honour of his father Theodosios. Of this 


** Riant, Exuviae sacrae constantinopolitanae, vol. i. pp. 57-126, 
contains Gunther’s narrative. I refer to pp. 104-5, and for the prophecy 
to p. 112. 


** Nicetas, 804 23. 25 Line 887. 
** Conquéte de Constantinople, p. 182. 
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only the stump now remains, but we have a set of drawings 
of the column and its reliefs made in 1574 and now published 
by Freshfield. Amongst the reliefs are several representa- 
tions of ships besieging a city exactly as they are described 
by Gunther. The monk Martin was a stranger, and in his 
account of the death of Mourtzouphlos makes one error 
by saying that he was thrown down, not from a column, 
but from some pyramidal structure,?” and it may be that 
he has confused the two columns and that the prophetical 
reliefs to which he refers were actually on the Arcadian and 
not on the Theodosian column ; in this case these drawings 
will give us the very reliefs in which the Greeks saw a 
prophecy of the taking of the city.?8 

These statues, which are at once themselves prophecies 
and endowed with power to bring about their own fulfilment, 
are divided by a very uncertain line from other objects 
which are, more simply, vehicles of magic power. Of 
these there were many at Constantinople. One of the 
oldest was the equestrian statue which Justinian set up of 
himself ; it is described by Codinos. The horse was on the 
top of a column, and the emperor held in his left hand the ball 
and cross, signifying his universal dominion over the earth 


7 Riant, Exuviae sacrae, p. 111 (ch. xxi.), where the structure is so 
carefully described that it seems to be certainly some actual pyramid. 


38 The publication by Freshfield is in Archaeologta, vol. lxxi1.: Notes 
on a Vellum Album containing some original Sketches of public Buildings 
and Monuments, drawn by a German Artist who visited Constantinople 
in 1574. The most convincing relief is in Pl. xviii. For other drawings 
of the column, see Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs 
du Levant, Paris (1919), p. 68. Theodore Reinach (Révue des études 
grecques, vol. ix. p. 81), lays such stress on these reliefs that he cuts the 
knot by asserting that the chroniclers are wrong, and that Mourt- 
zouphlos was thrown not from the Theodosian but from the Arcadian 
column. But the testimony of Nicetas is too strong for this : it is 
always to be remembered that, according to Robert de Clary (Hopf, 
Chroniques gréco-romanes, p. 70), both columns had prophetic reliefs 
of the fortunes of the city. Clary mentions the pictures of the sbips 
which were to destroy the city, but does not say clearly upon which of the 
two columns they were. | 


! 
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by the power of the faith of the cross.2®  ‘ The right hand,”’ 
says Codinos, “he has stretched out towards the east, 
signifying that the Persians should halt and not come over 
to the land of the Greeks, crying by means of the repelling 
gesture of his uplifted hand, ‘ Stay, ye Persians, and do not 
-advance, for it will not be to your good ’.’’ The idea is as 
old as the time of Justinian himself, for it is found in the 
contemporary historian Procopios, who says that the 
statue, ‘‘ was riding, as I think, against the Persians.’’ The 
gesture of his right hand was to forbid the advance of the 
eastern barbarians.” The latest notice of this statue we 
owe to Bertrandon de la Broquiére who saw it in 1432; by 
his time the Persians had been superseded by the Saracen 
holders of Jerusalem, and he says that the figure has “ le 
bras droit tendu et la main ouverte devers la Turquie et le 
chemin de Fherusalem par terre, en segne que tout celluy pays 


29 Codinos, 28. The orb of dominion is one of the elements of the 
mysterious conception of the Red Apple of European and Byzantine 
folklore. An early occurrence is in the Chanson de Roland, xxxi. (xxix.), 
where Roland is represented as giving Charlemagne une vermetlle pume, 
and saying: De trestuz rets vus present les curunes. A reference to John 
of Hildesheim’s Historia Trium Regum I owe to the late F. W. Hasluck : 
Melchior presents Christ with a golden apple, which could be held in 
the hand, but signified the whole world, made by Alexander from 
fragments of the tribute of all his vassals, (The Three Kings of Cologne, 
Early Eng. Text Soc. (1886), p. 239). The Red Apple-tree (9 xéxxwn 
pnd), is to-day a mysterious realm in the far back parts of Asia, whither 
the Greeks hope that the Turks will one day be driven. 


%© Procopios, De Aedificiis, 182, especially lines 14 and 20. The idea 
spread to Europe and is found in John of Hildesheim, edition quoted, 
p. 274, and also in Arabic authors: Qazwini in the thirteenth century 
says that there were two opinions, and some said that the hand held a 
talisman to keep off enemies, and others that on the ball was written, 
‘‘T own the world as long as this ball is in my hand ”’ (J. Marquart, 
Osteurop. und ostasiatische Streifztige (1903), p. 221). Harun ibn Yahya 
in the ninth century thought that the right hand was beckoning people 
to come to Constantinople (ibid. p. 220). An old drawing of this statue 
connected with the name of Cyriac of Ancona was found by Déthier in 
the library of the Seraglio. It has often been reproduced, and may be 
seen in Rev. des études grecques, vol. ix. p. 84. 
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qusques en Fherusalem luy souloit estre obeyssant.”’ 31 It was 
destroyed about 1525, shortly before the visit to the city 
of Gyllius, who saw fragments of it of gigantic size ‘‘ carried 
into the melting Houses where they cast their Ordnance.”’ *? 
The appropriateness, the significance, of the attitude of such 
a statue impressed people, and the transition to the further 
idea that the gesture had a real actual potency was perfectly 
natural. Historical fitness of gesture or position and 
magical power were as close to one another as prophecy and 
power to bring about the fulfilment. 

This Justinian statue is of the sixth century : we may now 
take an example recorded more than six hundred years later 
by Nicetas. He tells us that in the Forum of Constantine 
there stood a bronze statue of Athena some thirty feet high, 
which the mob destroyed in alarm when they saw the 
approach of the crusaders. Nicetas gives a description of 
this work, which was at one time held to have been the 
Athena Promakhos from the Acropolis at Athens. A part 
of this description ought to be quoted: it will serve again 
to remind us that in the midst of all this folly the Byzan- 
tines had a real love of the beauty of the works of their 
ancestors: ‘‘The neck,” he tells us, ‘‘was not covered by 
the tunic, and in its slender length was a sight of irresistible 
beauty. And the bronze, obedient to the sculptor’s imi- 
tative art, was so wrought that even the lips gave the 
impression that if a man would wait he would hear a sweet 
voice. And the course of the veins was indicated, and all 
the body as though fluid fell into the proper curves, and 
although without life yet as a living thing partook of 
humanity, the eyes being full of every charm.” Thestatue, | 
the people thought, looked towards the west, and its 
beckoning hand seemed to them to be calling the crusading 
armies from the west to attack the city. Nicetas implies 

31 Bertrandon de la Broquiére, Le Voyage @’Outremer, publié par Ch. 


Scheffer (1892), p. 159. 
32 Gyllius, The Antiquities of Constantinople (translated) (1729), p. 129. 
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that the gaze was not really westward, and that the people 
had therefore no sound reason for breaking up the statue, 
which they did in order to hinder the approach of the 
crusaders; he even says that in doing this they were 
fighting against themselves by rejecting the patroness of 
courage and wisdom. Thus, both Nicetas and the mob, 
Nicetas half seriously and the mob in deadly earnest, 
ascribed power to the statue; he thought that at least a 
statue of Athena was a good thing to have when a war 
threatened; the people thought that her beckoning arm 
was dangerously encouraging their approaching enemies.*8 
It is interesting to note that the French knight Robert de 
Clary, whose account of the siege has come down to us, gets 
the story in a much embroidered form; he says that there 
were two statues of women; one, pointing to the west, was 
inscribed with the words, Devers occident venront chil qui 
Constantinoble conquerront, and the other, which was holding 
its hand towards a vilain lieu, I suppose a latrine, had the 
words, Ichi les boutera on.*4 

Two good examples of magical statues are recorded by 
the patriarch Photios in his Bibliotheca, which is an 
account with extracts of books read by himself and his 
friends: these stories, which are quoted from Olympiodoros, 
contain interesting points which will serve to carry us on to 
the next notion entertained about statues. ‘‘ Rhegion,”’ 
Photios writes, ‘‘is the capital city of Brettia, and when Alaric 
wished to cross over from it into Sicily he was held back ; 
for an enchanted (rereAcopevoy) statue standing there pre- 
vented the crossing. And, according to the story, it had 
been enchanted (éreréAeoro) by the ancients, both to 
keep off the fire from Etna and to prevent the passage of 
the barbarians across the sea. For in the one foot there was 
unsleeping fire and in the other water incorruptible. And 


33 Nicetas, 738 11 to 740 10. 
84 Robert de Clary, La prise de Constantinople, ch. xci. in Hopf’s 
Chroniques gréco-romanes, p. 70. 
P 
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when it had been destroyed, Sicily afterwards received harm 
both from the fire of Etna and from the barbarians. And the 
statue was destroyed by Asklepios, who had been appointed 
steward of the Sicilian estates of Constantios and Placidia.”® 
Here we see how the statue worked: the fire in the one foot 
was against the fire of Etna, and the water in the other, 
whatever incorruptible (af@aprov) may mean in this place, 
had some connection, it is difficult to find a more precise 
word, with the water of the Straits of Messina, which pre- 
vented them from being crossed by the enemy. 

The other example also throws light on the use of the 
words reAw, reAeryn, for magical operations. The passage 
deals with certain silver statues which were found in 
Thrace, in the reign of Constantios.** The statues had a 
certain magical connection with barbarian peoples ; when 
they were dug up and taken away, they were as if freed 
from their prison, and the corresponding barbarians were 
able to invade the lands of the empire. This is the account 
given by Photios : 87 ‘‘ The historian (that is Olympiodoros) 
says that he heard from Valerios, one of the officials, of some 
silver statues which had been enchanted (rereAcopevwy), 

35 Photii, Bibliotheca, Berlin, 1825, p. 58, a@20. The fragments of 


Olympiodoros, who only survives in this scrapbook of Photios, have 
been collected by Dindorf in Hist. Graect mtn., vol. ii. 


36 Constantios reigned from A.D. 353 to 361, and therefore some fifty 
years before the period of Olympiodoros’ activity. 


37 Bibliotheca, p. 60, a, 23. J. G(regory), Notes and Observations 
upon some Passages of Scripture (1650), translates (p. 33) Photios’ 
introductory words, mepl dvdpidvrwy apyvpaw rereXecuévwv els BapBdpwr 
dmroxwavow by stlver statues... telesmattically consecrated against the 
Incursion of the Barbarians. The whole chapter VII. of this book, 
headed Caeci et Claudi, is devoted to showing that the “ blind and 
lame ”’ of 2 Samuel, v. 6, 8,—‘‘ hated of David’s soul,’’—is a con- 
temptuous expression for ‘‘ Stoichiodae or Constellated Images of Brass,”’ 
which were supposed to guard the Jebusites’ fort. These he says were 
‘‘ telesmatically prepared,’’ ‘‘ Statuary Telesmes so much celebrated of 
old which unless they kept the city, the watchman laboured but in vain.” 
To illustrate his meaning Gregory gives this story from Photios and also 
quotes Nicetas, 
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to keep back barbarians. For, he says, in Thrace in the 
days of the emperor Constantios, when Valerios was 
governor, word was sent that a treasure had been found. 
And Valerios arrives at the place and learns from the 
people there that the spot is holy (‘epov), and that by a 
ceremony performed long ago (e€ apyxatas reAerys) statues 
had been dedicated there. Then he (Valerios) reports this 
to the emperor, and receives a letter enjoining him to 
recover the objects reported. So when the place had been 
opened up by digging, three statues were found, all made 
of silver, in barbarian attire, lying down and resting upon 
their elbows, dressed in barbarian embroidered robes and 
with long hair, nodding towards the north, that is, towards 
the country of the barbarians. And when these figures were 
taken up, presently after a few days first the Gothic nation 
overruns all Thrace, and a little afterwards the Huns and 
the Sarmatians were to make an inroad into Illyricum and 
also into Thrace, for it was between Thrace and Illyricum 
that the enchanted objects (ra ris reAerys) lay, and the 
figures being three in number seemed to have been magically 
consecrated against each of the barbarian nations (xai 
eoxel TOV Tplov avdptavTwy Oo aptOuos Kata TavTos eOAvous 
tereAéea0at BapBapov).”’ 

Nicetas gives us another example of this idea, namely 
that statues or figurines could be so sympathetically con- 
nected with an enemy as to hold him back, always so long 
as they remained in the place where they had been put by 
their maker. Amongst the prophetic statues we have 
already mentioned Codinos’ account of the statue of 
Bellerophon with engraved histories on the base figuring 
the last things of the city. Nicetas gives us another story 
about this same work, which he says stood in the Forum 
of Tauros and was of heroic appearance and admirable size. 
I quote his account: ‘‘ And this statue some said was 
Joshua the son of Nun, recognising the man by his hand 
being stretched out towards the already setting sun, and 
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by his seeming to command it to stand still upon Gibeon,* 
but the opinion of the majority was that it was Bellerophon 
the hero, born and reared in the island of Pelops, sitting 
upon Pegasus. For the horse, like the traditional Pegasus, 
had no bridle, and was galloping freely over the field 
scorning, as a horse with both wings and hoofs to carry him, 
to be backed by any rider. But there was also—and this 
is my point here—there was also an ancient story that came 
down to us and was current in all men’s mouths, that the 
figure of a man was concealed in the left fore hoof: some held 
the tradition that this was some man of Venetian birth, 
others that he was of some other western nation not at 
peace with the Greeks, or again one of the Bulgarians. So 
very often the hoof was made more secure, in order that it 
might be quite impossible to steal what it was known to 
conceal within. But when the horse was broken to pieces 
and sent to the furnace with its rider, they also found the 
bronze image which was concealed in the horse’s hoof, and 
it was dressed in such a cloak as people weave from lambs’ 
wool. But the Latins who cared very little for what had 
been said about it, threw this too into the fire.” ® To 
Codinos the statue was connected with the end of the city, 
and so it is in this account by Nicetas, but the manner of 
the magic is very different. Nicetas’ story is that in one 
of the hoots of the horse a mannikin was concealed, and 
that this mannikin was sympathetically connected with the 
enemies of the state; so much so that, if it escaped, then 
these enemies, Venetian, Bulgarian, or some other hostile 
people, would be as it were set free to attack them ; hence 
the care taken by the people to see that the hoof did not 
get loose. As to the facts of the case, we may suppose that 
what was found when the statue was broken up was a piece 
of the core, which was taken by those who did not see it for 
what was expected to be found; the Latins burned it in 
ignorance that they were burning their own luck. The 


88 Joshua, cap. X. Vv. 12, 89 Nicetas, 857 15 to 858 18. 
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foreigners were held back because the figure which repre- 
sented them was held in confinement: if the figure got 
loose, so too would the barbarian invaders. 

A story still current in Athens contains the same idea. 
Everyone who visits Athens knows that the open square 
on the slopes of Lycabettos which is officially called IlAareta 
tis Pirtxys ‘Evratpetas, is never actually known by any 
other name than To KodAovde, the Little Column. Under 
a piece of a column somewhere near the old women in the 
nineteenth century buried certain objects, probably rags, 
which were sympathetically connected with plagues and 
diseases ; if the column were raised, the diseases would get 
loose and ravage the town. 

As to Codinos’ story that the statue by means of the 
histories on the base foretold the end of the city, I think 
that the horse was probably looked upon as trampling down 
the city: the danger in the hoofs of a prancing horse brings 
us close to the idea of the mischievous mannikin concealed 
in one of these same hoofs. It is in the same order of 
thought that, in the Mirabilia Urbis Romae, the two horse- 
men on the Quirinal are regarded as riding upon horses, 
‘“which trample upon the earth, that is upon the mighty 
princes of the world... .” 

Now such figures as these found in Thrace are very near 
what we mean by a talisman, and in fact the word in the 
text of Photios for to enchant is reXw, for the ceremony by 
which the statue gets its magic powers reAery, and the 
enchanted statue itself is said to be rereXecpevov. Of 
this set of words the verb in classical Greek means to 
perform, to carry out, and often to carry out a rite or ceremony, 
and the noun means the thing or rite performed ; in Byzan- 
tine times this meaning developed along ritual lines, and the 
verb came to mean to perform a rite, often a magical rite, 
and the thing over which the rite had been performed was 


©The Marvels of Rome, p. 40. Also waré means not only to tread, 
to trample, but also to bring to ruin, to ravage, 
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called the réAeoua. Now this word telesma is no other than 
our talisman, which is the Arabic filsam, and appears in 
Turkish as ttl1stm,*1 so, when Evliya speaks of the talismans 
of Constantinople, he is in word as well as in fact precisely 
following the Byzantine authors when they speak of the 
enchanted (rereA\eoueva) statues, Gregory’s ‘‘ Statuary 
Telesmes.”’ 42 Many statues were regarded thus as talis- 
mans, and the examples will show that they are very close 
in idea to the silver figures which kept the barbarians from 
invading Thrace. Evliya is here very useful: he takes 
entirely this point of view of the monuments of Constanti- 
nople ; they are to him all talismans made by the wise men 
of old to secure the safety and welfare of the city. As their 
makers he enumerates the physician Jalinus (Galen), the 
Hakim Bokrat (Hippocrates the physician), the Hakim 
Sokrat, the Hakim Filikus, who appears to be Philip and, 
as he is called the Lord of the castle of Kavalah, is probably 
to be taken as the father of Alexander, and of the philo- 
sophers Fisaghorat (Pythagoras), whom he calls the Uni- 
tarian, as though he were a sort of pagan anticipator of the 
Moslem doctrine of the unity of God, and inevitably the 
great pair Aristatalis and Iflatun.4% On these lines he 
enumerates the land and sea talismans of Constantinople, 
all of them apparently being works of ancient art, statues, 
columns, and so on; amounting in all to seventeen talis- 


41 4 difficulty in the word talisman is the final , which the derivation 
directly from the Arabic tt/sam does not explain. But as the mediaeval 
Greeks pronounced réAeoua with a final m as ré\ecuav, the ” presents 
no difficulty if we suppose that the derivation of talisman is directly from 
the Greek. The Arabic form will be an independent borrowing from 
the Greek. The New English Dict. cautiously says that Talisman 
‘‘ ultimately represents ’’ the Arabic, and refers to Salmasius, Hist. 
Augustae Scriptores VI., where Saumaise, in his notes on Flavius 
Vopiscus, p. 360, says Talisman . . . Graeca vox est, et ex Graeco sumpta, 
sed modico flexu in Avabismum detorta. Nam Talisman est rédecua, 
hoc est rereXeopévov 1. A further argument in favour of réAeoua being 
the parent of all these forms is that, so I am told, there is no proper 
Semitic derivation for the Arabic word. 

_ 42 Notes and Observations, quoted above (n. 37), p. 33. 

43 Narrative of Travels, vol. i. pp. 16 to 20. 
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mans affecting the land and six the sea, and besides these 
‘twenty-four columns round Istambol, each bearing a 
talisman.’’ But he knew that the ancient works of art 
still to be seen in the city in the seventeenth century were 
but a teeble remnant of what had once been there, and he 
puts this by saying that there had formerly been many more, 
as many as three hundred and sixty-six, one that is for 
every day in the year, but most of them fell down or ceased 
to work when Mohammed was born, damaged, as he says, 
by the earthquake ‘“‘ during which the Pride of the World 
was called into existence.’’ ‘‘ Wonderful talismans, they 
say, were destroyed in the time of that Asylum of Apostle- 
ship, and are now buried in the earth.’ The idea is like 
the Christian belief that at the birth of Christ all idols fell 
down and all oracles ceased. 

Evliya tells us of more talismans than the Greeks do, but 
his are of exactly the same nature and sometimes identical 
with those recorded by his predecessors: the lore of the 
Turks in this sort was clearly simply taken over from the 
Greek inhabitants of the conquered city. From the 
examples which I shall now give it will be plain that Codinos 
and Evliya are of precisely the same way of thinking about 
the ‘‘ statuary telesmes.” 

‘“‘ A bronze gnat and a fly and other small insects stood,”’ 
Codinos tells us, ‘‘onthe western apse of the Forum of Tauros: 
they were enchanted by Apollonios of Tyana, and as long 
as they were standing neither flies nor fleas nor gnats were 
to be found in the city. But the emperor Basil, through 
the ignorance natural to him, took them down and destroyed 
them.’’ “ This is like Evliya’s fourth talisman, which was, 
however, not in the same part of the city. There were, he 
tells us, at the place called Alty Mermer—the Turkish for 
Six Marbles “—six columns, ‘‘ every one of which was an 


44 Codinos, 124 5. 

45 The quarter of the Seventh Hill was called Exokionion, and this 
was corrupted to Hexakionion, the place of six columns, and this put into 
Turkish produced the modern name Alty Mermer, Six Marbles. 
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observatory, made by some of the ancient sages. On one 
of them, erected by the Hakim Filikus, lord of the castle 
of Kavalah, was the figure of a black fly made of brass, 
which, by its incessant humming drove all flies away from 
Istambol.’’ And ‘on another of the six marble columns— 
this is his fifth talisman—lIflatun (Plato) the divine made the 
figure of a gnat, and from that time there is no fear of a 
single gnat’s coming into Istambol.’’ Other talismans kept 
away other plagues. The Hakim Bokrat placed the figure 
of a stork on acolumn; when it uttered a cry, any storks 
which had nested inside the city died instantly.46 This was 
on one of the six columns just mentioned: on another of 
them Fisaghorat placed in the days of the prophet Suleiman 
a bronze wolf, to keep off wolves. The eleventh talisman, 
‘“a quadrangular column eighty cubits high erected by an 
ancient sage named Kirbariya,’’ was against the plague. 
This function was performed in pre-Turkish times by a 
bronze equestrian statue, which was destroyed by Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror, as we are told by Leunclavius.* 
The talisman against snakes I shall presently describe. Of 
the sea talismans several were against the attacks of hostile 
navies. Thus at Seraglio Point there was a triple-headed 
dragon which spat fire against the ships of the enemy, an 
account which suggests a reminiscence of some actual engine 
for discharging Greek fire. There were also two brazen 
ships: in one of them “ all the wizards and conjurers kept 
guard towards the Black Sea,” and in the other, which was 
in the Galley-harbour, ‘‘ once a year, when the cold winter 
nights had set in, all the witches of Istambol used to embark 
and sail about till morning, to guard the White Sea.” 48 


46 For this stork talisman, see the account below of the talismans of 
Apollonios of Tyana (p. 235). 

47 Annales Sultanorum Othmanidarum a Turcis sua lingua scripts, put 
into Latin from a German version by Leunclavius, Paris (1650), p. 329: 
Erat enim erectus equus aheneus, cut statua quaedam equestris tnsidebat. 
... Fertur autem hac statua pestt praeclusus fuisse aditus. 


48 The Turkish name for the Mediterranean. The Galley-harbour is 
the Kadriga Liman (Aiuiy rév xarépywv,—xdrepyov means a galley) on the 
Marmora near the west end of the Hippodrome. 
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This latter was taken over from the Greeks, for Evliya tells 
us that it was part of the spoils captured with the city by 
Mohammed II. the Conqueror. Another class of talisman 
provided for the food of the city. Onthesculptured column 
of Arcadios there was a female figure, ‘‘ one of the beauties of 
the age,’’ which once a year gave a sound which caused all 
the multitudes of birds which were flying round her to fall 
to the ground dead, and so provide the people of Rum with 
food. This figure was replaced by the Christians by bells 
and at the birth of the prophet the whole fell down. The 
Pillar of Theodosios in the poultry market bore the figure 
of a starling, which once a year clapped its wings and 
brought all the birds of the air together for the same 
purpose.* And there were also talismans to bring fish to 
the city. For the troubles of married people Aristotle and 
Galen had provided. On a column there were the figures 
of a youth and his mistress in close embrace ; if a man and 
wife quarrelled and one of them went and clasped this 
column, they were reconciled through the power of this 
talisman, which was moved by the spirit of the sage Aris- 
tatalis. If the case was hopeless, on another column 
Galen had put figures of an old dotard and a hideous hag: 
those who wished to get rid of their partner had only 
to embrace the column and a separation was sure to take 
place. 

The talismans against snakes are of especial interest, as 
Evliya here describes one of the few monuments still left 
in situ. Nicetas tells us what was the talisman in his 
time. ‘‘ There was,’”’ he says, ‘‘in the Hippodrome a 
bronze eagle set up, a device invented by Apollonios of 
Tyana and a magnificent example of his skill in magic. 


49 The Pillar of Thedosios was in the Forum of Tauros. Close by is 
the Mosque of Sultan Bajazet, popularly called the Pigeon Mosque, 
from the pigeons which throng it, and it looks as if Von Hammer’s 
translation ‘‘ in the poultry market ’’ had some reference to these birds. 

50 Nicetas, 861 16. 
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For having once come to the people of Byzantium, he was 
asked to charm away the snakes from whose bites they 
were then grievously suffering. And so he, making use of 
course of those secret arts of which devils are the masters: 
and all those who have to do with their rites, set up an eagle 
upon a column.’”’ He then goes on to describe this work, 
which was a group composed of an eagle soaring and 
holding in its claws a snake. This figure of a snake being 
killed by an eagle served magically as a talisman to kill, 
or at least to frighten away, all the snakes. The snake in 
the grip of the eagle was prevented from doing any mischief, 
just as the mannikin was kept safely boxed up in the hoof 
of Bellerophon’s horse. This statue was presumably des- 
troyed by the Latins, for in the time of Evliya the snakes 
were kept at a distance by another talisman, and this was 
the famous column made of three entwined bronze serpents, 
which was originally set up at Delphi to commemorate the 
battle of Plataea. It was transferred to Constantinople 
and set up in the Hippodrome, where its mutilated remains 
are still to be seen. Originally at the top of the column were 
the three outstretched heads of the serpents, which served 
to support the three legs of a tripod. This has long since 
disappeared, as have also the heads, one said to have been 
struck off by the Turkish conqueror.=! The column is 
described by Evliya as the seventeenth talisman; ‘‘A 
sage,’’ he says, ‘‘ named Surendeh, who flourished in the 

51 This the Turks believed, for we have the story in Leunclavius, op. 
cit., p. 329. Evliya differs in ascribing the act to Sultan Selim the Sot. 
The Conqueror seems to have struck off the lower jaw only. But the 
dates of the progressive mutilations are very obscure ; some time in 
the eighteenth century it was certainly as we see it now, with no heads 
at all. The question is treated by Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine, 
pp. 130, 162, note2, and p.176. J. Marquart (Osteurop. und ostasiatische 
Streifsitige, note on p. 236), gives the opinion that Harun ibn Yahya in 
the ninth century knew of the serpent column as a talisman against 
snakes, but the text of Ibn Yahya (2btd., p. 222) describes a group of 
four bronze snakes biting their tails, which can hardly be the triple 


serpent column of Plataea, where the snakes are three, and cannot 
possibly be taken as biting their tails. 
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days of error—that is, before Mahomet—under King 
Puzentin, set up a brazen image of a triple-headed dragon 
(azhderha) in the At Meidan (Hippodrome), in order to des- 
troy all serpents, lizards, scorpions, and suchlike poisonous 
reptiles ; and not a poisonous beast was there in the whole 
of Makedoniyyah. It has the form of a twisted serpent, 
measuring ten cubits above, and as many below the ground. 
It remained thus buried in mud and earth from the building 
of Sultan Ahmed’s mosque, but uninjured, until Selim 
the II., surnamed the drunken, passing by on horseback, 
knocked off with his mace the lower jaw of that head of 
the dragon which looks to the west. Serpents then made 
their appearance on the western side of the city, and since 
that time have become common in every part of it. If, 
moreover, the remaining heads should be destroyed, 
Istambol will be completely eaten up with vermin.” All 
three heads have now disappeared ; visitors to Constantinople 
must decide whether Evliya’s foreboding has been fulfilled ; 
it will depend a good deal upon the season of the year and 
upon the hotel. The king Puzentin is clearly a version of 
the eponymous founder of the city; the sage Surendeh 
I have not identified. 

Many such talismans were attributed to Apollonios of 
Tyana, and although the case is not proved, it is more than 
probable that these were ancient works of art. Malalas, 
writing in the sixth century, tells us that he made in Con- 
Sstantinople, as well as other marvels, a talisman against 
storks, a talisman of the river Lykos which flows through 
the city—-we may suppose against the danger of floods— 
a tortoise talisman, and a horse talisman, and in the 
writer’s own city of Antioch talismans against gnats, against 
scorpions, and against the north wind.®* The stork talisman 


8 Malalas, 263 18 to 26611. We know what this horse talisman was 
from Harun ibn Yahya, who wrote in the ninth century: he tells us 
that Apollonios of Tyana on the Emperor’s gate set up three iron horses 
to prevent horses from neighing and fighting (J. Marquart, Osteurop. und 
ostastatische Streifziige, p. 222). 
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may well be the same figure as that of which Evliya 
tells us, set up by Hippocrates to prevent storks from 
entering the city, and of this talisman too we learn more 
from Tzetzes’ account of Apollonios. He tells us that the 
city was being attacked by barbarians and the empress by 
her enchantments procured innumerable pots each enclosing 
a snake; these were hurled against the enemy by means 
of slings, and so the city was delivered. The snakes were 
then consumed by a host of storks, but these dropped so 
many of the dead snakes into the cisterns that the water 
became poisoned, and Apollonios came to the rescue with 
the talisman against storks.5% 

Now the magical power of talismans of this sort is in 
their relation to some object or class of objects ; the bronze 
fly represents all the flies of the city, the serpent column 
all the snakes, and so on. Here we are again near to the 
idea of the figures of barbarians found in Thrace and the 
mannikin concealed in the hoof of the Bellerophon statue ; 
the idea, that is, of a work of art sympathetically connected 
with some existence outside itself, with some class of men, 
with some individual, with the city: we have in fact 
statues which may be called the ‘luck ”’ of that class or 
individual, what the Greeks called its orotyeiov, and the 
nature of the luck is such that, if it comes to grief, so does 
the person or thing with which it is sympathetically con- 
nected. This role was played by many ancient works, all 
following the Palladium of Rome, which had been brought 
to Constantinople and buried under the Column of Con- 
stantine ; of several statues we are told that they were the 
luck or fortune of the city (4 ruyn rip zwoXews). The Turks 
inherited this idea, as we may see from the curious story 
about the reliefs which adorned the Golden Gate. With 
these in the mind of the Turks the welfare of the city, or at 
least the prosperity of their own rule in it, was in some way 


88 Tzetzes, Chiliades, iii. 925-949, in a chapter about Apollonios of 
Tyana. 
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bound up. The reliefs were on the outside of the gate, and 
represented mythological subjects : Endymion, the labours 
of Hercules, the fall of Phaethon, and so on. The story is 
found in a letter from our ambassador to Constantinople, 
Sir Thomas Roe, to the Earl of Arundel, for whom he was 
collecting ancient marbles. Roe tried to acquire these 
reliefs, but the Turks objected. At last, he induced the 
surveyor of the city to go to inspect the reliefs, but here 
a difficulty arose: ‘‘The castellano and the people 
beganne to mutine, and fell upon a strange conceit ; 
insomuch that hee was forced to retyre, and presently sent 
for my enterpreter, demanding if I had any old booke ot 
prophesy ; inferring, that these statues were enchanted, 
and that wee knew, when they should bee taken downe, 
some great alteration should befall this cytty.... In 
conclusion, hee sent to mee, to think, nor mention no more 
that place which might cost his life, and bring mee into 
trouble; so that I despair to effect therein your grace’s 
service: and it’s true, though I could not get the stones, 
yet I allmost raised an insurrection in that part of the 
cytty.”’ * Thus the people were animated by two ideas: 
first, that with the preservation in situ of the reliefs was 
bound up the welfare of the city, or at least of the Turkish 
rule, and the reliefs probably were thought to show pro- 
phecies of this rule and so to be agents in bringing it about ; 
the disappearance, therefore, of the sculptured prophecy 
would entail the break-up of its realisation. By some such 
line of thought we may suppose that these reliefs had 
become sympathetically connected with the Turkish rule, 
its ‘luck’? in fact. The second popular idea was that the 
foreigner wanted to get them into his possession, because 
he knew from some prophetic book that by so doing he 
would injure the Turkish state. It is a commonplace in 
the nearer East, that the Franks, the general name for all 


“For the whole letter and an account of the reliefs with references, 
v, Van Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople, pp. 64-6, 
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Europeans, possess books in which the learning and magic 
of the ancients are preserved—why else indeed do we study 
Greek at the universities ?>—and that from these books they 
know the position of hidden treasures, and can determine the 
meaning of mysterious monuments and inscriptions. That 
the reliefs on the Golden Gate rather than anywhere else 
were regarded by the Turks as the Palladium of their domina- 
tion, is probably due to the special ideas current about this 
gate. It was through it that the emperors of Byzantium 
made their triumphal entries into the capital, and the 
Turks now believe that the conqueror who will take the city 
from them will enter through this same gate, which is there- 
fore walled up that no one at all may pass through, for it 
may be that the conqueror will enter as an obscure person 
and once through the gate become irresistible in power. 
A similar idea clings to a gate in Jerusalem, also called the 
Golden, which is in the same way walled up. In this belief 
about the conqueror of the city entering the Golden Gate, 
we again have the Turks taking over a Greek notion, in 
this case too based upon a Greek ceremony, for it does not 
appear that the Turks ever used the Golden Gate for state 
entrances. The Greeks had, indeed, already applied this 
omen of the gate to Basil I., for, when this founder of the 
Macedonian dynasty reached Constantinople as a simple 
groom in search of work, it was afterwards noted, and the 
circumstance is recorded by Zonaras, that it was by the 
Golden Gate that he entered the city. 

A good example of this idea that a statue has a sympa- 
thetic connection with people is furnished by a group in the 
Hippodrome of the Calydonian boar attacking a lion, about 
which several stories are told. Thus, the miserable blind 
old emperor, Isaac Angelos, who was restored to the throne 
by the Crusaders in 1203 and reigned with his son Alexios, 
gave himself up to imbecile superstitions, whilst his son 
spent his time in foolish debauchery ; Nicetas tells us that 


55 Zonaras, iii. 409 I0. 
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Isaac ‘‘ attached himself to those who busy themselves 
with astronomy, and that amongst other things which he did 
in accordance with their counsels he took down from its 
base the Calydonian boar which stood in the hippodrome 
charging with bristling mane, and transferred it to the 
Great Palace, thinking that by so doing he was deposing 
the swinish violence and insolence of the mob.” * That is 
to say, the boar had a sympathetic magical connection with 
the mob of the city, whose passions were similar to those of 
a boar. These passions would be under the control of the 
emperor if the figure which embodied them were safely 
under his hand in his own palace, and not left its freedom 
in the city. | 

Nicetas gives us another story about thissame boar. The 
empress Euphrosyne, the wife of Alexios III., devoted her- 
self to illegal arts and to divination, and as a result of her 
studies cut off the snout of the Calydonian Boar, and also 
had the statue of Heracles by Lysimachos scourged.5? 
The other stories about the boar make it as good as certain 
that her divinations led her to foresee risings of the people 
against her husband, and that by the mutilation of the 
boar’s tusks—his tusks were bared as he charged the lion— 
she hoped to render the multitude incapable of attacking 
their rulers. 

It is probably also the Calydonian Boar of which Codinos 
tells us that it betokened the noisiness of the crowd. Near 
it too was another object of the same sort: a naked statue 
which symbolised the shamelessness of those who sold and 
of those who bought.* 

Another story about this group of the Calydonian Boar 
and a lion is told us by Zonaras and by the author of the 
Continuation of Theophanes, but the boar now appears as the 


5¢ Nicetas, 738 5. 

87 Nicetas, 68716 to 6882. The name Lysimachos Stuart Jones 
(Select Passages, p. 204), takes to be an error for Lysippos, 

 Codinos, 69 3. 
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double, not of the mob, but of one of the emperors, and the 
lion of his colleague on the throne, whose name happened 
tobe Leo. The authors tell us that the emperor Alexander, 
who reigned from 886 to 912 as the colleague of his brother, 
the Leo the Wise already mentioned, took it into his head, 
or rather was persuaded by the dealers in magic, that this 
boar was his wroryxetoy, his ‘‘ luck,” that it had a mysterious 
connection with his own welfare, and that the lion against 
whom the boar was fighting was his own brother the 
emperor Leo. They told him that to live long and pros- 
perously he must repair the boar, and he therefore had it 
mended, giving it amongst other parts, a fresh set of teeth, 
and had it inaugurated with religious ceremonies. But the 
magicians were humorists; the chronicler tells us that 
they were ironical in persuading the emperor, who was too 
stupid to see the point, that the boar was his luck, his 
double as it were, and in saying this were slyly suggesting 
his own swinish life (yotpo@rov Tov avonroy UTeudaivovTes). 
Their unkind comparison induced the emperor (06 cat yolpwy 
avontorepos)—and this must indeed have delighted the 
magicians—to restore exactly those parts of the boar 
(atdota kat odovras) upon which depended the debauches 
(axoAaciat Kat ovocitia) to which he was so notoriously 
addicted.5® 

A bronze statue of the ‘‘ Luck of the City” (9 ruyn ris 
moAews) Which stood in the eastern apse of one of the Fora, 
probably the Forum of Tauros, was treated in something 
the same way as the boar taken away for safety by the 
timorous Isaac, but in this case the figure was mutilated.® 
Codinos tells us that, at the order of the emperor, Michael 
Rangabe cut off its hand in order that the popular factions 
might not be able to revolt. Now Michael I., surnamed 
Rangabe, came to the throne in 811, some three hundred 
years or so before the compilation of Codinos was made: 


59 Zonaras, iii. 45614. Theoph. Contin. 379 12 to 17, 
69 Codinos, 68 4, 
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this means that, in whatever way the statue which the 
writer saw standing had in fact lost its hand, by his time 
this explanation had been evolved as a probable reason for 
the mutilation of a statue which was taken to represent 
the Luck of the City, and mystically associated with the 
passions of the popular factions. 

Another example is given us by Zonaras.*1 Some one 
told the emperor Romanos Lecapenos that a statue which 
stood facing west above the apse on the Xerolophos had 
been given a magical connection with the life of the 
Bulgarian Czar Symeon (ryv orjAnv... eis TOV Dumewy 
éstotxewoGat tov BovAyapoyv), and that, if the head were 
cut off the statue, Symeon’s death would follow. This was 
done, and at the same hour, as the emperor afterwards ascer- 
tained, Symeon was taken sick and died. This was in the 
year 927. 

Zonaras also gives us an example of a ‘‘ Luck of the 
City,” specially connected with the shipping upon which 
the people were dependent for their food. In the reign of 
Anastasios I. (491-518), he tells us, there was a bronze 
statue of a woman somewhere in the city which was the 
TUXH THe woAews. One foot of this figure rested on a brazen 
ship. The rest of the passage is paraphrased by Gregory : 
“the ship was a telesme erected against the dangers of 
that tempestuous sea, and while it stood entire stilled the 
tage, but some parts thereof being (none knew how) broken 
off and conveyed away, the sea began to be unruly as 
before.” Zonaras says that the cargo vessels were driven 
back by the wind, and if the rowers had not been very 
Strong the cargoes could never have been landed, and the 
people would have died of starvation. ‘‘ The cause whereof 
being curiously enquired after and discovered, the broken 
Pieces were sollicitously searched, found out and put 
together again, and forthwith the winds and seas obeyed. 
And that it might be certainly known that this indeed was 

*1 Zonaras, lil. 473, 7 to 15. 
Q 
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the cause why the ships could not safely arrive, the pieces 
of the brasse were taken away again. Thenceforth what- 
soever vessels toucht upon the coast were driven back by the 
violence of the winds. This confirmed them in their opinion 
that the breaking of the brazen ship was that which hindred 
their carriages from coming up tothe City. They, therefore, 
caused the ship to be carefully repaired.”’ ® 

A few more notions remain to be mentioned, in which the 
same idea of magic power is always present. One of these 
is the ordeal, the appeal to the judgment of God where 
human justice was at fault. The ordeal took numerous 
forms, and appears occasionally in relation to statues, 
although, if we consider the general view of the origin of 
ancient works of art, their use for this purpose is rather more 
like an appeal, not to God, but to the unsanctified but very 
powerful wisdom of the pagan world. There are a few 
examples at Constantinople. Codinos tells us of a statue 
with four horns mounted upon a column; questioned as to 
the fidelity of a man’s wife, the statue with the column 
would turn round three times if she were guilty, but other- 
wise would remain unmoved. This was an ordeal not 
much more alarming, if the lady had courage, than the 
famous Bocca della Verita at Rome, the slab which now 
stands in the portico of the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin: 
it is pierced in the middle by a hole carved like a man’s 
mouth, and this closed and bit off the hand of a liar. The 
slab is in fact an ancient cover for a drain. 

Codinos tells us of another chastity ordeal; this was a 
statue of Aphrodite which Constantine set up on a column 

62 Zonaras, iil. 141 9 to 142 19, and Gregory, Notes and Observations, 
p. 39, in ch. viii. on The Golden Mice (1 Sam. cap vi., v. 5). 


*8 Codinos, 119 16. The statue was at the Neorion, probably the old 
Neorion on the Golden Horn, and it was in a colonnade called the 
Colonnade on the Horn or the Colonnade ot the Horns (xeparéuBonos) : 
it was resorted to by any husband who feared that he was xeparias, what 
the modern Greeks call xepards. The position on the Golden Horn 
and the four horns of the statue produced the usual crop of facetiae. 
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above the Zeugma, a ferry across the Golden Horn, where 
he also established a brothel. The garments of an unchaste 
woman who approached were by some mysterious agency 
indecently raised ; a woman who was blameless could on 
the contrary come close to the statue without fear. This 
the sister-in-law of Justin could not do, and she was so much 
annoyed at the affront that she destroyed the statue.“ 

Lastly, another office performed by ancient statues was 
that of guardian of hidden treasures left by the great men 
of old, and they were in this way sometimes regarded as men 
or demons turned to stone by an enchanter, and perhaps 
capable of coming to life to punish robbers. Here belongs 
the story of the statue with Percute hic, strike here, written 
on its forehead ; the man who dug where the shadow of the 
hand fell, found the entrance to a vault filled with treasure, 
but came to grief more or less complete if he tried to carry 
anything off with him. This story was told of a statue in 
the Campus Martius at Rome; the learned pope of the 
tenth century, Silvester the Second, known before his 
accession as the magician Gerbert, noted where the shadow 
of the finger fell at midday and dug; he found the vault 
lit by the light proceeding from a huge carbuncle, but the 
treasure was guarded by the figure of a child holding a 
drawn bow. His servant took up a jewelled knife which lay 
there, and at once the child let fly the arrow, which struck 
and put out the light of the carbuncle, and at once the door 
behind them .closed. Gerbert was not, however, to be 
caught so easily ; he had already got the better of the devil 
more than once, and was a match for most situations ; he 
forced his companion to restore the knife, and the two 
escaped into the upper air. This story is told also of 
Virgil and of an unnamed clericus quidam.® 


* Codinos, 50 7 to 51 11. This story is now attached to the Column 
of Marcian, which the Turks therefore call the Qyz Tash, the Maiden’s 
Stone, v. Meyer’s Retsebiicher : Ttirkei, p. 259. 

“For this story, its variants and sources, v. Comparetti, Vergtl in 
the Middle Ages, p. 307. 
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Besides this notion that statues guarded treasure, there 
was, it might almost be said there is, the much more 
disastrous idea that ancient statues actually contain 
treasure. The marble figure of a lion which was set up on 
the battlefield of Chaeronea had this unfortunate reputation, 
which led to its destruction just about a century ago. A 
Greek leader in the War of Independence seized the 
opportunity given him by the departure of the Turks to 
pull it down and break it in pieces, in order to get the 
gold inside it ; the lion thus lay in pieces until the beginning 
of the present century, when the Greek Archaeological 
Society undid as far as possible the damage done by their 
ancestor and put the pieces together again.® 

Codinos supplies us with a mediaeval example. In the 
reign of Leo the Great (457 to 474 A.D.) the general Arda- 
bourios found in Thrace a statue of Herodian: he was 
annoyed at its ugliness, and destroyed it. Inside the 
statue he found a hundred and thirty three pounds of gold. 
Upon this the emperor found a pretext to put him to death, 
not so much, people, and especially the philosophers, 
said, for his other offences as for having destroyed this 
statue.® ; 

Beneath all these notions and fancies there is one under- 
lying and unifying idea, the power, the learning, and the 
magical skill of the ancients. The statues in which these 
qualities appeared can be classed as prophetic works, as 
statues which had power to bring about their own prophecies, 
as talismans, as statues in magic sympathy with persons 
or with peoples, as statues which supplied ordeals, and as 
statues which were connected with hidden treasure, but this 
order is convenient only because it helps us to see the 
ramifications of the one underlying belief: it has no 
chronological value. .Nothing justifies us in going further 
than saying that the idea of magical potency showed itself 


66 In 1903-4, v. Baedeker, Greece, 1905, p. 178. 
*? Codinos, 67 3 to 14. 
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in these various ways, of which it can at most be said 
that some are in the logical order more developed than 
others. 

In spite of the attractions offered by more than one 
byepath, this paper has in its main lines been confined to 
the one subject, the ideas held by the people of Constanti- 
nople about the ancient statues that still adorned their 
city until the destruction of the empire. The material is so 
rich that there has been but little need to go further for 
evidence, but this is not to say that these notions were in 
any way confined to Constantinople. Wherever ancient 
statues were preserved, the same ideas prevailed, and most 
of these stories could have been paralleled from Rome, and 
perhaps even more easily from Naples, where the place of 
Apollonios of Tyana, the chief sage of the Eastern Rome, 
is occupied by the great figure of the mediaeval Virgil. 
His bronze fly, his marble head, identified with the Bocca 
della Verita at Rome, which acted as a test of chastity, are 
exactly like their rivals at Constantinople: like the statue 
mentioned by Photios which kept back the fires of Etna, 
Virgil too put up at Naples a statue of a man with a bow 
stretched towards Vesuvius. The charm was broken by a 
countryman, who loosed the threatening arrow; it struck 
the crater and the eruptions began again. Another of his 
talismans was a bronze horse by virtue of which, so long 
as it remained unbroken, no horse in Naples could break 
its back. This horse was still standing in the court of a 
church until 1322, when it was at last melted down, and 
the metal used to cast bells: what happened then to the 
horses is not recorded. The stories of the Virgil cycle 
would, in fact, have served for this paper almost as well as 
the records of Constantinople.* Much more might have 


“For these stories v. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages : for the 
fy, p. 267; for the head, p. 337; for the bowman, pp. 259 and 2683 
for the horse, Pp. 268; and also the account in the text above of the 
talismans of Apollonios. 
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been said of Apollonios of Tyana, who was especially active 
at Antioch, where there was also a no doubt ancient mask 
of Charon, which had the credit of keeping the city free 
from plague ; this was attributed to a certain philosopher 
and maker of talismans (reXeorns) Laios.*® Many cities 
had talismans, and in the classic lands these were attributed 
to the wise men of the old pagan times, to which, when they 
were statues or reliefs, they generally actually belonged.” 

In another direction also the paper has been limited. 
On the opinions held about the ancient sages I have touched 
only so far as their names occur as the makers of magical 
statues and other objects. A discussion of their ‘other 
supposed activities would lead to such questions as the work 
of Plato in draining and irrigating parts of Asia Minor,” 
and to other works of engineering, real or imaginary, attri- 
buted to the skill of the ancients. Apollonios of Tyana, 
so often mentioned as a maker of statues, is a great name 
in this region also; nor could Empedocles the Sicilian poet 
and philosopher have been omitted, for he had the credit of 
having cut away a great part of the hill upon which Agrt- 
gentum is built, and so opening a way for a health-giving 
wind to blow upon the city.” 

The conclusion of the matter is that the remains of 
antiquity were treated as the mysterious products of 
wisdom, and amongst the works of the wise they took so 
leading a place because the ancient world was regarded as 
peculiarly gifted in knowledge and in the arts ; its remains 
imposed themselves by their greatness and their beauty, 
and also because the ancients were heathen, and could 
deal with the hidden secrets of nature in a way which to 


*° Of this we are told by Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 920 to 924. 

7 The note of Salmasius ad Vopiscum, quoted above, has a good deal 
of this material, but not all his talismans can be said with certainty to be 
ancient works. 

. 1. F. W. Hasluck, ‘‘ Plato in the Folk-lore of the Konia Plain,” 2 
Annual of the British School at Athens, vo). xviii. pp. 265 et seq. 
78 V. Baedeker, Southern Italy, 1908, p. 343. 
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Christians was of a more than doubtful character: witness 
the stories of sorcery and evil practices which cling to the 
names of such learned men as the pope Gerbert and our own 
Roger Bacon. Ancient works of art, therefore, as products 
of the great sages, were not thought to differ in kind from 
the magic works of all other times and places ; the statues 
were taken to be talismans to protect or to threaten, but 
there were many other talismans which had no connection 
with antiquity, just as the ancient objects which served as 
ordeals, like the four-horned animal at Constantinople and 
the ‘‘ Mouth of Truth’ at Rome, were only a few amongst 
a great number of such things. Treasures too were kept 
safe, not only by ancient statues enchanted for this purpose, 
but by all sorts of mysterious guardians devised by magi- 
cians of all ages and places. Again, the view that the 
statues and inscriptions were of a prophetic nature brings 
them into line with the innumerable prophetical books and 
writings left behind by most reputable mediaeval magicians, 
by Michael Scot, by Leo the Wise, and even in quite modern 
times by the supposed Greek monk Agathangelos. Ina 
word, the remains of antiquity were treated like everything 
else imposing and inimitable, and were seen through the 
general veil of mystery and wonder thrown by popular fancy 
over all learning and science, whether of their own or of 
another and greater age. 

To defend the subject of this paper before the Folk-Lore 
Society is unnecessary ; it would amount to a defence of 
the study of folklore itself. As for its historical aspect, as 
long as we think it worth our while to enquire into the 
events of the past, so long it will not be time misspent to 
Search into the mental attitude of past times, into the 
modes of thought of even the simpler men, who then as now 
formed the bulk of mankind; and although the revival 
of learning, with its new and saner relation to antiquity, 
has gradually swept away these curious fancies, and popular 
folly now runs in other lines, there is yet some interest, even 
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to us who have inherited a more correct view of the ancient 
world, in the study of what was after all a part of the 
mental outlook of people of so much learning and culture 


as the Greeks of Constantinople.”® 
R. M. Dawkins. 


73 At the meeting of the Society when this paper was read, the Chair- 
man of the evening, Professor J. L. Myres, related that he heard a 
Turkish attendant in the Museum at Nikosia in Cyprus give to Turkish 
visitors a moralising account of the origin of the broken figures in the 
cases: they were kings of old who for their sins had been mutilated, 
some losing their legs, some their arms, some broken at the waist, and 
soon. One was even so wicked that he was made not in marble at all, 
but in fragile clay. This reminded me that one example at least can be 
found of an ancient statue at Constantinople being made the occasion 
for similar reflections. Nicetas describes a sculptured group of a 
basilisk and an asp engaged in a desperate but apparently equal struggle 
(Nicetas, 866 10 to the end of the book). The animals were probably, as 
Nicetas tells us not a few people conjectured, a hippopotamus and a 
crocodile. He goes on to say that such mutually destructive struggles 
happen not only to beasts but also to nations, ‘“‘ such as those who have 
marched against us Greeks ; who break out into murder one against the 
other, being destroyed by the power of Christ, who scattereth the nations 
that delight in war and doth not rejoice in the shedding of blood, and 
sheweth the just man treading upon the asp and basilisk and trampling 
down the lion and dragon.’”’ In his comparison the asp and basilisk 
in the group represent the Crusaders with their internecine struggles, 
and the just man is the Greek who will, as he in fact did, ultimately 
triumph over both. The popular moralists who held that a naked 
statue typified the shamelessness of buyers and sellers, give us another 
example of the same turn of mind (Codinos, 69 3, quoted above). 

R. M. D. 


NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF CHINESE 
TURKESTAN. 


BY MISS ELLA C. SYKES, SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 


(Read at Meeting, 16th Fanuary, 1924.) 


DuRING my stay in Chinese Turkestan in 1915, I picked up. 
various items of information regarding the manners and. 
customs of the inhabitants, the Turki whom Shaw, the first. 
Englishman who visited the country, designated as Tar- 
tarised Aryans. 

One of the first things that I noticed on our twelve days” 
ride across the Tien Shan Range to Kashgar was the: 
shrines. These were usually placed on the tops of passes, 
and consisted of piles of stones decorated with the horns of. 
wild sheep, and stuck with poles from which fluttered count- 
less rags, the object of these being to remind some saint to. 
grant favours to the givers. On the Pamirs later on I came 
across occasional mud domes adorned in the same way, one. 
I was told covering the remains of a mighty hunter to whom. 
the Kirghiz sportsmen offered pinches of gunpowder in 
order to ensure success in the chase, and at the summit of. 
the difficult Ulughat Pass there was a big cairn of stones,, 
before which the Kirghiz knelt when we had struggled 
painfully to its crest. In the towns the shrines were 
buildings of some pretension, and chief of these in Kashgar: 
was Hazrat Apak. Here is buried the patron Saint of the 
city, who, living towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, is credited with having finally converted the 
Buddhists of Kashgar to Islam, and 1s considered by the 
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Kashgaris as being second only to Mohammed, and the 
performer of many miracles. The long road leading to the 
shrine is one vast cemetery, and women were weeping at 
the graves at the time of our visit, a custom I was told 
borrowed from Buddhist days. In fact, the Kashgaris 
perform a kind of ancestor worship, visiting the graves on 
Fridays, Saturdays, and holidays in order to ask favours 
from the deceased or to express gratitude for favours - 
received. But it is not only Apak’s shrine to which the 
sick repair for healing. A lofty brick gateway, barred to 
horses and vehicles by a tree trunk, led us to the sanctuary 
of Ali Arslan, the Moslem hero who was slain in the tenth 
century while fighting against the forces of the Buddhist 
king of Khotan, and whose tomb is a popular resort. Again, 
opposite the Consulate there was the grave of Bibi Anna who 
was helpful in finding husbands for girls or for widows who 
desired remarriage. The suppliants used to put their 
hands in certain holes in the masonry while they prayed 
much as follows—"‘ Oh Allah ! Oh Saint ! grant me a house 
with a kettle on the fire and a spoon in the kettle! May 
the house have carpets and towels, and may I be granted 
a husband whose father and mother are dead!’’ One 
shrine that we visited was supposed to cure rheumatism, an 
ancient willow bent nearly to the ground being the instru- 
ment. The patient had to stoop very low in order to creep 
under the tree, rubbing his back against the bark, and if this 
were done seven times in a believing spirit a cure was 
certain. For skin diseases the Sigm or Mud shrine was 
frequented, the procedure being very simple. The patient, 
taking a lump of wet mud from the river close by, would 
hurl it at the fagade of the shrine, and, if it stuck, a speedy 
cure would result. Perhaps the most curious sanctuary we 
saw was the famous Kaptar. Mazzar or Pigeon Shrine, 
situated among the sand dunes about a day’s march from 
the city of Khotan. All good Moslems dismount here, as 
in the little graveyard marked by poles hung with rags is 
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supposed to lie the Imam Shakir Padshah who fell in the 
tenth century fighting against the ‘‘ pagans,’’ as the Mo- 
hammedans called the Buddhists. Legend has it that a pair 
of pigeons flew from the heart of the dead saint and became 
the ancestors of the swarms of sacred pigeons that breed 
in low wooden buildings near a tiny mosque. The birds 
thrive on the offerings of the Faithful, and it is believed 
that, if an eagle or hawk ventured to attack them, it would 
fall dead in the act! Sir Aurel Stein shows that the 
legend about these pigeons is really a variant of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s story of the golden-haired rats that helped the King 
of Khotan when confronted with a host of barbarians. A 
gigantic rat appeared to the monarch in a vision, and said 
that on the morrow he would gain a great victory over his 
enemies, and this occurred because a swarm of rats had 
gnawed through the harness of the horses, the fastenings of 
the armour, and the bowstrings of the invaders during the 
night. The rodents were accorded high honour by the 
victors, a temple was erected to them among the sand dunes, 
and sacrifices offered probably on the identical site of the 
Pigeon Shrine. 

The Turks are a most hospitable race, offering food on all 
occasions, and always ready to put their houses and gardens 
at the disposal of travellers, in strong contrast to the 
Chinese, that long-civilised race who will not receive 
strangers without introduction. The courtesy of the 
people throughout the province was noticeable, and we 
never met with a rude look or word, and, though many of 
the inhabitants had never seen a European woman before, 
they showed no undue curiosity. 

I was much interested in the women of Chinese Turkestan, 
and was glad to find that they had a better position than the 
Persian women, an inheritance from pre-Islamic days. 
Certainly little face veils were hung on to their pork-pie 
velvet hats, but these were usually thrown back except in the 
big bazaars, and it was pleasant to see a countrywoman 
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riding into market, managing her mount to perfection, and 
shepherding a mixed flock of cows, goats, and sheep for 
sale. She has often the title of ‘‘ khan’”’ or master of the 
house, and I frequently observed her chaffering with the 
men on apparently equal terms, and was told that 
the villagers had usually only one wife, divorce being little 
practised outside the towns. 

But the law of Islam presses heavily on the women of 
the cities. In Kashgar, owing to the large emigration of 
the men from the Oasis, there was a big surplus of women, 
and consequently fathers would sell their daughters to the 
highest bidder without regard to their wishes, temporary 
marriages with traders being also in full force. Divorce, 
however, might be had for the equivalent of fourpence, 
and I was told that most of the women in the towns had 
been married several times. But if a woman takes this 
step she has often much difficulty in regaining possession 
of her dowry, and, moreover, may not remarry until a 
hundred days have elapsed. 

When a young couple are married the wedding cere- 
monies are not very complicated. In the case of the well- 
to-do a big feast is given, after which the mulla recites the 
Fatiha, the consent of the bride is asked, and the couple 
eat a piece of bread soaked in salt water. The bride is then 
mounted on horseback, and, followed by the laments of 
her mother, is escorted to her new home, where flour and 
cotton are placed before her and then given to the poor. 
Intermarriage unfortunately is very common in Chinese 
Turkestan, the idea being to keep property in a family, 
and this accounts for much mental deficiency among the 
upper classes, where this system has been in vogue for 
generations. 

I frequently noticed women wearing five semicircular 
strips of red embroidery or Indian cloth of gold on the right 
side of the neck of their gowns, and was told that they had 
gone through the ceremony of “ braiding the hair,’’ which 
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they looked upon as far more important than their marriage 
and which was not connected in any way with the birth of 
their children. A big feast is given on these occasions. 
Gifts are presented to the woman, who, dressed in her best, 
has her hair hitherto worn in five or six plaits now braided 
into two long plaits interwoven with yaks’ hair to make 
them of more imposing size. With this ceremony she 
becomes a jawan, and has the right to wear the strips of 
embroidery to which I have referred. 

If a woman is about to have a child she calls in the 
services of the magician in order that all may go well. His 
acolyte beats a drum, while he himself chants gibberish and 
makes the woman dance round and round until she is giddy. 
She will also visit the graves of her ancestors and invoke 
their aid. When the child is born it is kept hidden from 
outsiders for some time, and on the fortieth day the infant’s 
head is shaved and the hair buried, the bones of a sheep 
eaten at the feast given on this occasion being also buried. 

When a corpse is carried to the grave, at every seven 
paces rice water is poured on the ground and this verse 
recited : 

‘ Zir has come, Zabar has come, 
From the centre of the earth news has come, 
O swift dogs of the door of Heaven, 
Come to open the gates of Paradise for this soul.” 


The mention of dogs, and the fact that white is used for 
mourning, show Chinese influence, and the curious custom 
exists of driving a stake into the grave near the head of the 
corpse. 

As in Persia, diseases are divided into ‘‘ hot’ and “ cold,” 
and are cured by contraries, for example, a man burning 
with fever being plunged into cold water. The blood of 
pigeons and ducks is used in cases of poisoning, bleeding is 
stopped by a leather pad covered with mud, and rheuma- 
tism and dropsy are cured by burying the patient in hot 
sand or wrapping him in the skin of a newly killed sheep. 
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There is a firm belief in the power of the evil eye, and 
children wear amulets to guard against this, while mental 
derangement is looked upon as a possession by evil spirits 
and is cured by magical formulas, such as the following— 
‘‘ Another head has come to the head; another body has 
come to the body. Your master has come; a jade lamp 
and a blood-red sherbet are here. You will soon be like 
ashes, for I have an iron knife to cut you with, and black 
bullets with which to shoot you.’’ The devil is supposed 
to be unable to withstand this invocation, and leaves the 
sufferer without more ado. 

The dried eyes of sheep sacrificed at the Id-i-Gurban at 
Mecca are, as in Persia, a powerful charm against illness. 
Bread and meat collected from seven butchers and bakers 
and taken to the grave of a saint, and there partly eaten and 
partly given to the poor, is another method, while deafness 
may be cured by tying seven twigs to the ear of a donkey” 
laden with salt. Ghouls and demons haunt graveyards and 
lonely places, seeking to harm the unwary, and certain 
marches across the desert from oasis to oasis are considered 
unsafe to undertake at night, save in parties. On reading 
the travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who 
crossed this particular part of the desert in the seventh 
century, I was struck with the similarity of the halluct- 
nations he describes,—bodies of troops and droves of 
animals passing—to those that a Hindu trader and his 
party affirmed that they had seen at the time of our 
visit. 

While on the subject of superstitions, I may note that 
the inhabitants of Chinese Turkestan, in common with other 
races, consider it unlucky to kill a spider, but I could not 
discover the reason for this belief. 

Owing to Chinese influence the respect for parents 1s 
great. A son addresses his father as lord, stands in his 
presence, and would not retire to rest before him. Eggs 
are coloured red, as white is the Chinese sign of mourning. 
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The Kashgaris are really musical and sing and play con- 
stantly. Iwas told that for the different seasons they had 
different tunes, which were brought by wandering dervishes, 
but that the people were in the habit of supplying their own 
words, as do the Italian improvisatori. Here is one of 
their songs :— 


‘‘ Oh, my beloved, rosy cheeked as an apple, 
I entrust thee to the keeping of Allah until we meet again. 


‘* Oh that I could ride to Aksu on my horse newly shod, 
Or could see thee, my love, walking beside the river. 


‘* Tam feeble as a rush, I am in the presence of a giant. 
I cannot sleep at night, and am forced to think of thee alk 
day long. 
‘‘ Alas, my love has gone from me in anger! How shall I 
persuade him to forgive me ? 
I will place tea before him, and by smiling and dancing 
I will make my peace with him.”’ 


(To offer tea is a mode of apology.) 


The following song had a charming air and was sung by 
the children during the long month’s fast of Ramazan: 


‘* These thirty fasts are our guests, 
Those who do not keep the fast are animals. 


Chorus. ‘“‘ Ramazan! the good month of Ramazan! 
Holy and welcome Ramazan is the king of months - 


‘* T come to your door singing praises of Ramazan, 
May God in His mercy grant you a son to adorn your 
cradle. (Chorus.) ; : 


‘* T shall not weary of singing the praises of Ramazan, 
Nor will I leave until you have given me seven cakes of 
bread. (Chorus.) 


‘* Qn the tenth night of Ramazan Fate casts the lot of all men, 
Therefore omit not to give alms to the poor on the eve of 
Destiny.” (Chorus.) : 
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Although in Kashgar only professional women sing and 
dance, yet in Khotan, in Sarikol, and among the Kirghiz 
and Dulanis I was told that men and women dance and 
sing together, a survival of the greater liberty enjoyed by the 
women before the coming of Islam. 

During our stay in Kashgar we went up on to the city 
wall, which is eighteen feet wide between its high parapets. 
The story goes that it was built by slaves half-starved and 
brutally over worked, and if one of these labourers died his 
fellows were not allowed to remove the corpse, but were 
forced to build it into the fabric of the wall. 

I was interested in hearing the different sounds used by 
the Turki to encourage their animals. Drivers of carts 
called ‘‘oo-ah! oo-ah!”’ all the time, riders ‘‘ choo! choo!” 
to stimulate their mounts, donkeys were urged by a sound 
resembling one of the symptoms of ‘ mal-de-mer,’ sheep 
and goats responded to sharp whistles, and those riding 
yaks shouted ‘“halbin! halbin! halbin! hah!’’ inces- 
santly. 

Here are a few of the sayings of the people that I picked 
up. ‘‘ Arabic is science, Persian is sugar, Hindustani is 
salt, and Turki is art.’”” With this last I am not in agree- 
ment, for the art of Chinese Turkestan, save the em- 
broideries, seemed a poor imitation of Persian, Chinese, and 
Indian art. ‘‘ To count your chickens in the autumn,”’ is 
the equivalent of our own proverb, but the saying that ‘‘a 
smiling man is like an open pistachio nut ”’ is characteristic 
of the country. 

Here is a Kashgari story, called ‘‘ The Devil and the 
Farmer.’ One year a peasant entered into a compact with 
his Satanic Majesty, and agreed to give him everything that 
grew above the ground. He then planted a crop of carrots, 
and the disappointed fiend accordingly stipulated that his 
share during the second year should be every thing that 
grew below the ground, and upon this the wily cultivator 
sowed wheat. Satan was now quite determined not to be 
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foiled again, and demanded at the beginning of the third 
year that both the top and bottom of the crop should be his. 
But the farmer again outwitted him by planting Indian corn, 
and then took the cobs that grew halfway down the 
stem ! 

_ While in Chinese Turkestan we visited Khotan, some 
three hundred miles from Kashgar, and famous for its silk 
and jade, the word Khotan meaning Kingdom of Jade. 
This stone has been known to the Chinese for over two 
thousand years, and in bygone centuries the king of Khotan 
used to inaugurate the jade harvest, the season of the year 
when his subjects began to dredge in the three branches 
of the Jade river for the much prized stone spoken of as the 
‘quintessence of heaven and earth.” We visited the old 
jade pits some miles to the east of the city, but found them 
deserted. Nowadays there is no demand in China for the 
stone that one writer maintained gave forth light and 
perfume, and that another compared to a wise man, affirm- 
ing that both had five of the same good qualities. 

Legend has it that the silkworm was introduced into 
Khotan by a Chinese princess who married the king. The 
Chinese ministers, however, being determined to keep the 
lucrative silk trade for Cathay, told the monarch that the 
worms would grow into venomous serpents that would 
ravage his kingdom. Terrified, he commanded that the 
rearing-house should be burnt down, but his wife managed 
to hide some of the caterpillars, and when later on she 
appeared before him in a silk dress he realised that he had 
been duped, and from henceforth warmly fostered the 
industry. Another legend has it that the silkworm came to 
Europe in the time of Justinian, who persuaded two Nes- 
torian monks to bring him the precious eggs from Khotan. 
Death would have been the penalty had the Chinese dis- 
covered the contents of the hollow bamboo staves that the 
monks carried across the desert to Byzantium about 550 a.p. 


When we visited the silk factory, thousands of pale yellow 
R 
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cocoons were being boiled in big cauldrons in defiance of the 
command of the long-dead Chinese princess, who said that > 
such a proceeding was a sin against the light. 

During the hot weather we visited the Pamirs and the 
Roof of the World, and saw something of the sturdy, broad- 
faced Kirghiz. Their women, being in a minority, are 
valuable, and a man who has daughters is accounted 
fortunate and can impose his own terms on suitors. I was 
told that £35 was a moderate price to pay for a bride, who is, 
however, supposed to bring livestock, clothes, and jewellery 
to about the same amount as her dowry. If aman is not 
wealthy enough to satisfy his would-be father-in-law, it 
often happens that he will serve him for some years and 
tend his flocks, just as Jacob did long ago for Rachel. He 
is allowed to marry the girl, and lives with her family until 
his contract has expired, when the father will give the 
young couple mares, yaks, sheep, and goats, and they will 
set up in their own akhot. 

When a suitor has been accepted and has handed over 
his money or its equivalent in livestock, the father-in-law 
gives a feast at which neither bride nor bridegroom appears. 
Late at night the jznaz or matchmakers conduct the bride, 
who pretends to resist, to an akhoz specially decorated for 
the occasion, and when the bridegroom makes his appear- 
ance the jzmaz bark like dogs, and for a time try to prevent 
him from entering. Next day he leaves the camp at dawn, 
because he must not be seen by his father and mother-in-law 
for twenty-four hours, and the wedding is finally consum- 
mated by the bridegroom carrying off the bride with a great 
show of force to his own camp amid the lamentations of 
her relatives. 

Divorce is hardly known among the Kirghiz, who have 
seldom more than one wife. Mohammedans are permitted 
to have four wives, but, owing to the scarcity of women, 
very few Kirghiz can avail themselves of this privilege, 
though a man occasionally takes a second wife at the 
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request of the first one, who finds the work too heavy for 
her. If aman dies, his widow lives with her late husband’s 
family, and if she remarries she has to leave her dowry with 
them. A 

Children were conspicuous by their absence, and I was 
told that it was rare for babies born during the winter to 
survive. | | 

The strong, weatherbeaten women lead a strenuous life. 
They look more or less after the animals, do all the milking, 
make the cream, cheese, curds, and koumiss, this last being 
the fermented milk of mares and the only intoxicant in the 
Pamirs. The women also fashion the clothes of the family, 
weave the felts that cover their beehivelike dwellings, and 
make carpets and very effective embroideries. 

They seemed to me to have little recreation in their lives, 
for, when guests came to the camp, or there were weddings 
or funerals, the women were kept hard at work cooking. 
Funerals are an occasion for feasting and horse-racing 
among the men, handsome prizes being awarded to the 
winners, the idea being that it is the dead who are giving 
these entertainments, as they need their wealth no 
more. 

Baigu or the goat game 1s played constantly by the men. 
A goat is killed and, its head and entrails being removed, 
it is sewn up and thrown into the middle of a throng of 
horsemen. All try to pick it up, and the first man who 
succeeds rides off pursued by the others, who try to wrest 
it from him. If he manages to keep his booty while he 
gallops round a mark and returns to the goal, he has won 
the round, and the game begins afresh. This might be 
called the national sport of the Kirghiz, and was always 
played with enthusiasm. Both Turki and Kirghiz were 
born riders but bad horse masters, their idea being to give 
a horse no food or drink for hours after any exertion, 
baggage animals for example being tied up and not allowed 
to graze for a period in proportion to the length of the 
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march. No horse is allowed to lie down, as the belief is 
that its legs would swell. During our stay on the Roof of 
the World we saw Mustagh Ata, the giant of the Pamurs, 
from all sides, and one day rode on yaks up to one of the 
glaciers of the Father of the Snows as the mountain is 
called. No human being has as yet reached its summit, and 
the Kirghiz say it is haunted by fairies and by camels of a 
supernatural whiteness, and affirm that the beating of 
drums is often heard. 

It was interesting to make a detour into the Sarikol 
Valley, where the Aryan inhabitants, who speak Persian, are 
a totally different race from the Kirghiz. They are hand- 
some men with clear-cut features, aquiline noses, and fine 
eyes, their thick black beards and moustaches being in 
marked contrast to their hairless neighbours. I was much 
interested in finding that the Sarikolis imagined that their 
remote valley was the scene of some of the famous legends 
of Persia. For example, they pointed out a hill of remark- 
able shape, saying that it was Besitun, where the architect 
Ferhad was supposed to have performed a practically im- 
possible engineering feat for love of the fair Shirin, wife of 
the Sassanian king Khosru Parvis. And near the house 
of the Muki or priest we were told that a long furrow across 
a rock had been grooved by the chisel of the talented 
Ferhad. The Sarikolis are Mohammedans of the Ismail- 
sect, and the Agha Khan is their spiritual Head, the Muki 
going every two years to India to carry to him the offerings 
of the Faithful. 

_ These people never blow out a light, a survival of the days 
when they were fire worshippers, and in their cemetery ! 
noticed curious clay erections at the feet of the tombs and 
was told that they were for the purpose of holding lamps. 
The women, like the Kirghiz, do not veil, and monogamy 
is the custom of the valley. The Sarikolis are hospitable, 
but if a man gives a feast he only makes his appearance 
when it is over and in response to the entreaties of his 
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guests. However grand the entertainment may have been 
the host speaks of it modestly as a mere picnic, a “ refuge 
beneath a rock,” as he styles it, and when his guests depart 
he speeds them on their way with the wish that ‘ their 
road may be white.”’ 

The Sarikolis love music and dancing, and a troupe of 
vouths postured and sang one evening for our amusement. 
Many of their songs had pleasing tunes, but some had a 
queer chorus of howls. Sometimes the dancers divided into 
two groups, and sang alternate lines such as,—First Group : 
‘Your cheeks are crimson as the tulip.”” Second Group: 
‘Your eyes are dark as spring water.”’ 

I was told that all the songs were of love, and that only 
the old folks remembered those relating to war and the 
foray, for now the Valley has had peace for many years. 
Here is one of the songs :— 


‘ Alas, my unfaithful love | 
Alas, my inconstant Heaven ! 
Iam become thin as a blade of grass from craving for thee. 


‘“Oh heavenly beauty, whose ears are adorned with gold, 
Mount thy swift steed and ride with me. 
When its shoes are worn I will replace them with silver 
ones.” 


Here is a verse of another song with which I will end my 
paper :— 


‘Oh my faithless Beloved whose garments are of gold ! 
The whole world is praising you. 
You are indeed the daughter of your mother, 
Your silver headdress gleams, 
Your teeth are white as pearls, 
And your lips red as coral, 
Oh beautiful one with the dancing eyes 
Evia C. SYKES. 


t 


COLLECTANEA. 


SCRAPS OF ENGLISH FoLKLoreE, VIII. 


Worcestershire. 


THE following games were collected by the late Miss E. J. 
Ladbury in the neighbourhood of Hartlebury,? during the years 
1900-1, unless another date is appended. They do not contain 
any very important new features, though often showing inter- 
esting variations from other recorded versions, and the tunes 
and, generally, the method of playing have unfortunately not 
been noted. But some of the versions are good, and it is thought 
to be useful to print the whole as a record of the games actually 
In use at one time in one district, from which no versions happen 
to be given in Lady Gomme’s two volumes of The Traditional 
Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Lady Gomme has 
been good enough to supply the references, in square brackets, 
to the other versions, tunes, and methods of play given in her 
volumes. Can any member supply the missing details for 
Worcestershire? [Ed.] 


1. Wallflower. WHartlebury, 1899. [Vol. ii. pp. 329-42, for 
tunes, versions, and method of play.] 


‘* Wallflower, wallflower, growing up so high, 
We are all maidens, and we must surely die, 
Excepting , and she’s the youngest child. 
Fie for shame, fie for shame, 

Turn your back upon the game !”’ 


1 Continued from vol. xxiv. (1914), p. 241. 


2 For other extracts from her collection, see vol. xx. pp. 342-8. 
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Repeated until all faces are turned, then :— 


“Oh , Oh , your young man is dead, 
He has sent you a letter to turn back your head ! 3 


2. Queen Anne. Hartlebury, 1899. [Vol. ii. pp. 90-102, for 
versions and method of play.] 
‘“* Here comes Queen Anne with a golden ball, 
Under her apron strings and all. 
Pray tell us who has got the ball.” 


3. Hartlebury. [Thread the Needle, vol. 11. pp. 228-32, 
for tunes, versions, and method of play.] 
‘‘ Thread the needle, little Tom Thumb, 
The day’s so dark we can’t get on; 
The night’s so dark that we can’t see, 
So thread the tailor’s needle.”’ 


4. Hartlebury. [Bingo, vol. i. pp. 29-33, for tune, 
versions, and method of play.] 
‘“ The farmer’s dog lay on the grass, 
His name was Bobby Bingo. 
B.I.N.G.O! B.I.N.G.O! B.I.N.G.O! 
And Bingo was his name, O!”’ 


5. Hartlebury, 1899. [The Wind, vol. ii. pp. 387-90, 
for versions and method of play.] 
Circle, one girl standing in the middle :— 
‘* The wind, the wind, the wind blows high, 
The rain comes scatt’ring down the sky ! 
She is handsome, she is pretty, 
She is the girl of the Royal City ! 
She has sweethearts one, two, three, 
Pray, and tell me who they be.” 
Girl says a name :— 


(a) 


says he loves her, 

All the boys are fighting for her. 
Let the boys say what they will, 
loves her still.” 


* This finale is reported by Lady Gomme only from Kirkcudbright 
and Wakefield. 
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6. Hartlebury, 1880. [Three Knights from Spain, 
vol. 11. pp. 257-79, for versions and method of play.] 


‘* Here come three knights, all out of Spain, 
A-courting to your daughter Jane.”’ 

‘‘ My daughter Jane she is so young, 

She can’t abide your flatt’ring tongue.” 
‘* Whether she’s young, or whether she’s old, 
- For her beauty she must be sold. 

So fare you well, my lady gay, 

We’ll call again another day.”’ 

‘* Turn back, turn back, thou Spanish knight, 
And rub thy spurs till they are bright.” 

‘* My spurs are bright, and richly wrought, 
And in this town they were not bought. 
And in this town they shan’t be sold, 
Neither for silver nor for gold.” 

‘Turn back, turn back, thou Spanish knight, 
And take the fairest in your sight.”’ 


‘* The fairest one that I can see 
Is pretty Come with me!” 


The following mutilated form, which appears to be made up 
of portions of two or three different games, is in use at Stourport 
(1900) :— 

‘‘ Here comes three knights, all out of Spain, 
We come to court your daughter Jane.”’ 
‘*Go away, Cock-crow ! ”’ 
‘* My name is not Cock-crow, 
So therefore I stamp my foot, and away I go!” 
‘Come back, come back, your coat (coach) is clean, 
And choose the fairest you have seen.”’ 
‘“‘ The fairest ever I can see 
Is lovely Come to me!” 


Children form a ring. 
Will you come?” “ No!” 
‘‘ The naughty girl she won’t come out, 
To see the ladies dancing.” 
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‘Will you come? ’”’ “ Yes!” 
‘‘ This pretty girl, she will come out, 
To see the ladies dancing.” 


7. Green Gravel. Wilden, 1899. [Vol. i. pp. 170-83, for 
tunes, versions, and method of play.] 
‘* All round the green gravel, the grass 1s so green, 
And all the pretty maidens ar’nt fit to be seen. 
Wash them in milk, and dress them in silk, 
The last that stoops down to be married.” 


8. Here come Three Dukes. Wilden, 1899. [Vol. i. pp. 233- 
55, for tunes, versions, and method of play.] 4 


Dukes. ‘‘ Here come Three Dukes a-riding, 
Here come Three Dukes a-riding, 
Here come Three Dukes a-riding, 
On a bright summer’s day.” 
Group. ‘‘ Pray what is your intention, Sir, (thrice) 
On a bright summer’s day ? ”’ 
Dukes. ‘‘ My intention is to get married (Repeat as before).”’ 
Group. ‘‘ Which of us will you choose, Sir ? (Repeat).” 
Dukes. ‘ You're all as stiff as pokers (Repeat).”’ 
Group. ‘' We bend the knee to you, Sirs (Repeat).” 
Dukes. ‘‘ You're all so black as niggers (Repeat).”’ 
Group. ‘‘ We're quite as clean as you, Sirs (Repeat).” 
Dukes. ‘' Up the kitchen and down the hall, 
Pick the fairest of them all. 
The fairest one that I can see 
Is pretty Come with me !”’ 


The Dukes and maidens then form a ring, and dance round, 
singing :— | 
‘You shall have a Duck, my dear, 
And you shall be a lady, 
And you shall have a nice young man 
To dress you as a lady.” 


4For tune, version, and method of play collected in Worcestershire 
(Upton-on-Severn), see L. E. Broadwood and J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
English County Songs (1893), p. 77. The final verse at Wilden does not 
appear in any other version. 
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The children were quite indignant when I suggested sub- 
stituting the word Duke [in the last verse]. They said “ the 


Duck was to eat.” 


9. Hark! the Robbers. Wartlebury, 1899. [Vol. 1. pp. 192-9, 
for tune, versions, and method of play. Compare also southern 
county versions of London Bridge, pp. 335-340.] 


‘‘ Hark ! the robbers coming through, 
Coming through, coming through ! 
Hark! the robbers coming through, 
My fair lady. 
What have the robbers done to you, 
Done to you, done to you, 
What have the robbers done to you, 
My fair lady?” . 
‘‘ Broke my watch and stole my guard, 
Stole my guard, stole my guard, 
Broke my watch and stole my guard, 
My fair lady.” 
‘‘ What was the price of your watch and guard? 


(Repeat as before).” 


[Verses missing. ] 
‘Three guineas we'll pay you back again (Repeat).” 
‘‘ Off to prison you must go (Repeat).” 


10. The Roman Soldiers. ‘Hartlebury, 1899. [We are the 
Rovers, vol. ii. pp. 343-60, for tunes, versions, and method of 


play. ] 
Roman Soldiers. ‘‘ Have you any bread and wine, 
E.1.V. over, . 
Have you any bread and wine, 
We are the Roman Soldiers.”’ 
English Soldiers. ‘‘ Yes, we have some bread and wine, 
E.1.V. over, 
Yes, we have some bread and wine, 
We are the English soldiers.”’ 


R. S. ‘Will you give us a barrel of it ? (Repeat 


as before).”’ 
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E.S ‘Yes, we'll give you a barrel of it (Repeat),”’ 
R.S ‘One barrel won’t be enough for us 
(Repeat).”’ 

Biss ‘*Then we'll give you no more of it (Repeat).”’ 
R.S ‘* ‘Yonder is the battle field, 

E.I.V. over, 

Are you ready for a fight, for 

We are the Roman Soldiers ? ”’ 
FE. S. ‘* Will you come and fight it out ? (Repeat).”’ 
R. S. ‘Hand to hand, and spear to spear 


(Repeat).”’ 

11. Cat and Mouse, or Fox and Goose. Wilden. [Fox and 
Goose, vol. i. pp. 139-41, for versions and method of play; 
compare also Old Dame, vol. ii. pp. 14-5.] 

‘‘ Please, I’ve come to borrow your father’s riddle.” 
‘“‘ T have just lent it out, with a big hole in the middle.” 
“Pll fetch! I'll follow! 
And I'll make the little dog hollo.”’ 


12. Sally Water. Chaddesley Corbett, 1899. [Vol. ii. pp. 
149-79, for tunes, versions, and method of play.] 
‘* Sally, Sally Water, 
Sprinkle in the pan, 
Rise, Sally, rise, Sally, 
Catch me if you can. 
Choose one, or choose two, 
But don’t choose me. 
Now Sally is married, we wish her joy, 
First for a girl, and then for a boy. 
If it’s a boy, I'll give her a cap, 
If it’s a girl, I'll give her a hat, 
So kiss and come out of the parlour.” | 
13. On the Carpet. Wilden, 1899. [Pretty Little Girl of 
Mine, vol. 11. pp. 68-77, for tunes, versions, and method of play.| 
‘*On the carpet you shall kneel 
While the grass grows in the field, 
Stand up, stand up, on your feet, 
Show me the one you love so sweet.” 
(Choose partner.) 
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‘* Take her by the lily white hand, 
Lead her across the water, 
Give her kisses one, two, three, 

Mrs. ’s daughter.” 


14. Oats and Wheat. Stourport, 1899. [Oats and Beans and 
Barley, vol. ii. pp. 1-13, for tunes, versions, and method of play.]} 


‘* Oats and wheat and barley grows, 

You and I and everyone knows. 

First the farmer sows his seed, 

Then he stands and takes his ease, 

Stamps his foot and claps his hands, 

Turning round to view the land, 

Waiting for a partner.” 
(Choose one.) ‘‘ Now you’re married you must obey, 

Must be true in all you say, 
Kind and gentle, very good, 
And help your wife to chop the wood.”’ 


15. Come, all you Young Men! Wilden, 1899.  [fFoggle 
Along, vol. i. pp. 285-6, for versions and method of play.] 
‘* Come, all you young men in your youthful days, 

It is time that you left off your sinful ways, 

That we may be happy, that we may be happy, 
As we grow old. 

The day is far spent, and the night’s coming on, 

So give us an arm as we toddle along, 

That we may be happy, that we may be happy, 
As we grow old.” 


16. Cock Robin 1s Dead! Stourport, 1899. [Old Roger ts 
Dead, vol. ii. pp. 16-24, for tunes, versions, and method of play.] 


‘* Cock Robin is dead, and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, laid in his grave, 
Cock Robin is dead, and laid in his grave, 
PO. FeOn. 14.0) 
They planted an apple-tree over his head, (Repeat as 
before) 
The apples got ripe, and they fell off, (Repeat) 
Then came an old woman a-picking ’em up, (Repeat) 
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Cock Robin got up, and gave her a knock, 
Gave her a knock, gave her a knock, 
Which made the old woman go hickety-hock ! 
LOs,. TeOuge 201" 


I do not know if there is any action or game belonging to this 
ditty. One child said it should be Oliver Cromwell, instead of 
Cock Robin. 


17. There is a Land. Stourport; Wilden. [Compare Folly 
Miller, vol. ii. pp. 291-3.] Children form a ring, join hands, 
and move round slowly, whilst singing the first four lines. Then 
loose and clap hands, waltz round with next child, clap hands 
again, and change partners with the next couple, whilst singing 
the last four lines. 


‘* There is a land where cotton grows, 
A land where milk and honey flows, 
We’re going to that happy land, 
O-oh ! the gipsies far away ! 
(Quicker.) We have no time to tarry, O! 
We have no time to stay. 
We have no time to tarry, O-oh ! 
The gipsies far away.” 


A very pretty game; the music, too, is very sweet. It is 
played at Stourport and Wilden. I have not met with it else- 
where. Possibly modern. 


18, Isabella. Wilden, 1899. [Vol. i. pp. 247-56, for tunes, 
versions, and method of play.] The children form a large ring, 
one girl standing in the centre, and sing :— 


‘* Last night when we parted, 
I left you broken-hearted, 
And over the meadows I saw your young man :— 
Isabella, love, Isabella, love, Isabella, love, 
Farewell!” 


‘‘'Who will you have, love? (Thrice.) Farewell!” 
‘Tl have you, love. (Thrice, choosing.) Farewell!” 
‘Open the gates, love. (Thrice.) Farewell!” 


The circle opens at one end for the couple to pass through. 
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“Come to church, love. (Thrice.) Farewell ! 
Kneel down, love. (Thrice.) Farewell ! 
Say your prayers, love. (Thrice.) Farewell ! 
Stand up, love. (Thrice.) Farewell ! 
Sing a hymn, love. (Thrice.) Farewell ! 
Come back, love. (Thrice.) Farewell!” 


Couple re-enter the circle, which closes again. 


‘Take a kiss, love. (Thrice.) Farewell! 
Shake hands, love. (Thrice.) Farewell ! 
Say good-bye, love, 

Say good-bye, love, 
Isabella, love, 
Farewell !”’ 

A very favourite game at Wilden in 1899. I have placed 
a recent date to the games to show that they are still in use. 
Of course we have the Mulberry Bush [vol. i. pp. 404-7], Nuts 
in May [vol. i. pp. 424-33], etc. 


THE Evir Eve anp RELATED BELIEFS IN TRINIDAD 


BELIEF in the evil eye is prevalent throughout Trinidad and 
Tobago; it is particularly strong among the descendants of 
the old negro population, most of whom came from West Africa, 
and has been undoubtedly augmented in strength through the 
influence of Obeah or Voodoo. The common name for it ts 
mal-jo, a corruption of the equivalent Spanish term mal de ojo; 
another occasionally applied is hoodoo, a word sufficiently 
indicative of African influence. 

Although certain persons are commonly credited with the 
natural possession of this power, which indeed they may exercise 
unconsciously and without intention, it is the general belief 
that to nourish envy and malice against another is sufficient 
in itself to enable such an individual to exert a malign influence 
through his eyes upon the object of his ill-will or upon his 
possessions if not adequately safeguarded. Envy may therefore 
be considered here, as in Madeira, as practically a synonym of 
the evil eye. In consequence, the Trinidadian peasant takes 
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the most careful precautions against having his crops over- 
looked by jealous and evil-disposed persons. 

The most frequent of his devices is to plant around the margin 
of his plot of bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, or peas a row or 
border of sword-beans (canavalia enstformts), a certain pro- 
tection against the dreaded mal-jo. If, however, he have 
leanings towards the fetishism of his African forefathers, or if 
he fears that ordinary measures are not: sufficiently potent, 
he may invoke the assistance of an Obeah man. The latter 
may either give him a bottle filled with some magic fluid and 
instruct him to hang it up in sight in a conspicuous place in 
the field, or, if he is not afraid of the police hearing of his doings, 
he may actually go himself to the field and instal the bottle 
in position after a weird ceremonial calculated to breed fear in the 
hearts of the onlookers. It goes without saying that the peasants 
who adopt these precautions to ensure fruitful crops are unable 
to realize that, if their plants are blighted, the cause is in reality 
a natural one due to some insect or fungoid pest. 

The cashew nut (anacardium occidentale) also has value in 
popular estimation for ‘‘ cutting ” the evileye. It is sometimes 
‘hung round the neck of a favourite puppy to protect it from 
contracting disease. An instance came under notice during the 
writer’s stay in Trinidad. The curious shape and mode of 
occurrence of this nut are probably responsible for it being so 
favoured. 

A pretty girl with a successful love-affair 1s particularly 
susceptible to the evil eye, exercised either by jealous companions 
or by a rejected suitor. If she fears that through this malign 
influence her good looks are diminishing and her health failing, 
she has recourse to the wise woman of the village, who may 
instruct her to collect a bundle of mapourite or gully-root, 
boil it with water in a big pot, and bathe in the infusion. But 
she must afterwards throw the water into the road, to ensure 
the complete casting off of the evil influence. 

Babtes are also specially liable to be affected by the evil 
eye; various devices are resorted to to protect them. Among 
the chief are to put one of the peculiarly shaped seeds of thevetia 
nerifolia into their fist as soon as possible after birth, and, later, 
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to tie a string of jet beads around the wrist. In the latter case, 
should one or more of the beads be broken at any time, it is 
believed that evil influence has actually been exercised against 
the baby, but has expended its force harmlessly upon the beads. 
Jet is naturally a very unstable material, and often cracks 
and splinters for no apparent reason, a mystery that adapts 
it well to the purposes of superstition; its black colour has 
also significance. A cross made of gold or of silver added to 
the jet bangle is considered to augment greatly the protective 
value of the amulet. 

To admire the good looks of a child is as improper and 1n- 
auspicious in Trinidad as in the East. One must carefully 
avoid saying ‘‘ What a pretty little baby,’’ or the parents will 
fear that the evil eye will take effect. Buta phrase of admiration 
may be used provided the child be pinched at the same time; 
doing so signifies that envy is not present. 

The foregoing are the principal evil-eye customs practised by 
the negro creoles. The East Indian immigrants have their 
own peculiar customs, but these are little in evidence except 
that of printing impressions of the open hand (the hand of 
Fatima) upon the doors and walls of houses inhabited by 
Mohammedans, on particular occasions. 

In addition to the above, there are a long series of lucky 
and unlucky objects and acts, of which some were probably 
originally evil-eye devices, now attenuated in significance into 
‘““luck bringers’’ or charms. A considerable number are 
concerned with plants. A ‘“fig’”’ of garlic is often carried in 
their purse or pocket by market folk and petty shopkeepers, 
or they may put a bunch of tansy (lanacetum vulgare) in the 
trays on their stall, or sprinkle their vegetables with water in 
which some of the same plant has been soaked, to ensure good 
sales. 

The triangular seeds of the quassia tree (quassta amara) are 
often called ‘‘ good Juck’’ seeds. They are carried for this 
property in the pocket; a schoolboy often has one which he 
may keep in his hand when at his lessons, or he may rub it 
between his hands before going to be catechised by his master 
—he hopes he may thus have his memory improved! The 
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seeds of thevetia neriformis are also considered ‘‘ lucky beans,” 
and are often carried in purses. 

One of the caladiums, locally known as Joureal, having a 
green leaf conspicuously sprinkled with red and white spots, 
is highly esteemed as a bringer of good fortune to a house if 
grown in the grounds and properly cared for. The legend 
about it is that it grew originally at the foot of the Cross, and 
that the marks on the leaves were produced by the blood and 
water that dropped from the side of Christ when pierced by the 
Roman spear. Hence it is blessed, and brings peace and plenty 
to those who care for it. Some aver that at times you can hear 
it sing ! 

: The trefoil or treff is ews ery. with Christ's death 
Its bitter taste being given it in memory of the: bitter pangs 
he endured for the sins of mankind; the tripartite leaf. recalls 
the three days he spent in the tomb. — It is accounted a sovereign 
remedy for all sorts of pains, and a certain caterpillar which 
is commonly found upon it is accounted a specific for Obeah 
poisoning. Martiniquians have great faith in it, and some. of 
them wear one of the leaves as a charm. Should one of these: 
plants die when in the possession of anybody, it 1s considered 
a great reproach to the owner, and indicates that he or she 
has not been living as they ought. | Me a 

- These. two instances, for which I have to thank Mr. L. O. 
Inniss, are Christian legends and stand apes! from the other 
instances here quoted. : . | 

. The converse of the lucky plants aeationed. above 1s the 
passion-flower or granadilla; it is considered by many to be 
most unlucky to have a vine of this plant growing near a house, 
as it brings sickness and even death to the inmates. : Whether 
this odium originated in the Christian legend concerning the 
flower, which, in Trinidad, states that the three stigmas represent 
the three nails of the crucifixion, the five anthers the five 
bleeding wounds, and the filaments of the corolla the crown of 
thorns, 1s doubtful. The local explanation is more prosaic; 
tt‘states that the plant has obtained its unenviable reputation 
from the belief that the root is poisonous, .and that in the days 


of slavery, when the slaves had a cruel master, they wé6uld 
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contrive to scrape a piece of it into his sangaree, to the end that 
he might pine and die. 

To cut down a silk-cotton tree (ertodendron sp.) is universally 
believed to bring misfortune; this tree is accounted the haunt 
of jumbies or ghost-spirits, and the person who has the temerity 
to cut one down will be haunted, perhaps to death, by these 
tree-haunting ghosts. A planter has to expend a plentiful 
supply of rum before he can persuade a negro creole to cut 
down one of these trees. Probably the peculiar attributes of 
this tree,—its spinous trunk and branches, its peculiar fruits, 
and the monstrous form assumed by the buttress roots of 
large specimens,—have much to do with this association with 
evil spirits. The cannon-ball tree (couroupita guianensts) is 
sometimes accounted a similiarly haunted tree, and is seldom 
cut down if this can possibly be avoided. 

Protection against lightning, love potions, and ordeal for 
theft are the subject of other superstitions. In regard to the 
first, it is a common custom for the peasant to plant slips of 
feuille tonnere, a tall straight liliaceous dracaena growing to a 
height of 10 to 12 feet, around his hut (ajupa); under this pro- 
tection he feels safe from the danger of lightning. The same plant 
is often planted around his land as a boundary fence,—hence 
the common English name of ‘ boundary tree ’ given to this plant. 

The same peasant, if he desires the love of some coy village 
belle, apparently unwilling to requite his passion, sometimes 
has recourse to a love potion to change the maiden’s feelings. 
In former days he would have employed an Obeah man to 
effect his purpose, possibly with dire results. To-day the pro- 
cedure is simpler and harmless enough, for the distraught 
lover has faith in a powder made from orris root (zrts florentina), 
known in Trinidad as ‘influence powder’ or ‘love powder.’ 
If he can contrive to get the reluctant maiden to partake of a 
cake or sweetmeat containing a sufficiency of this powder, her 
indifference is certain to be overcome. (The origin of the name 
‘influence powder’ is curious. The people of Martinique, 
greatly addicted to charms, call this orris root powder poudre 
de Florence, and this in Trinidad has become corrupted into 
. +f influence powder,’ an ingenious misrendering.) 
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The pretty shrub called Barbadoes pride (caesalpina pulcher- 
rima) is valued by the country people for its use in the detection 
of theft. If a sprig be applied to the throat of a suspect, if 
he be guilty it is supposed to twine tightly around it, even to 
the point of choking him, unless he confesses his fault. This 
belief is so firmly credited that the mere production of the 
accusing sprig is often enough to force a confession from the 
accused if he be guilty,—so great is his dread of the ordeal. 

I wish to express my great appreciation of the help given 
me by Mr. L. O. Inniss, of Port of Spain, in supplying most 
of the data on which this note is founded. My thanks are also 
due to Mr. R. O. Williams, Superintendent of the Botanic 


Gardens, for assistance received. 
JAMES HORNELL. 


ToNnGAN Mytus AND LeEGeEnpDs, III! 


Tue following myths and legends were written in Tongan, at 
the instigation of the late Rev. Dr. J. E. Moulton, by the late 
Rev. David Tonga, and published in Dr. Moulton’s Tubou College 
Magazine. Some account of the first, or Creation Myth, has 
already appeared in Folk-Lore, but a corrected and more literal 
version is now given, for the better comprehension of those 
which follow. 


Creation Myth. 


Long ago seaweed and mud sticking together were floating 
about in the sea, and at last drifted ashore on the island of 
Totai in Bulotu (Paradise). The seaweed and mud thereafter 
separated, and there grew up between them the iron (?) rock 
called Touiafutuna. After a time the rock was agitated by a 
great trembling, and there was a roaring as of thunder; then 
It split asunder, and there leapt forth a pair of twins, male and 
female, named respectively Biki and Kele. Again the strange 
disturbance, heralding the birth of another pair of twins, male 
and female, Atungaki and Maimoa-a-longona. Twice again were 
these commotions repeated, followed in each instance by the 

| 1 See vol. XXxx., pp. 234-8; vol. xxxii., pp. 45-58. 
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birth of a pair of twins, male and female, the third pair being 
named Fonu-uta (Land turtle) and Fonu-vai (Sea turtle), and 
the fourth pair Hemoana (The Sea Wanderer, viz., the Sea 
snake), and Lube (Dove). In course of time the twins grew 
up, and mated, each pair within itself. To Biki and Kele were 
born two children, a boy Taufuli-fonua, and a girl Havea-lolo- 
fonua. To Atungaki and Maimoa-a-longona was born a 
daughter Vele-lahi: and to Fonu-uta and Fonu-vai a 
daughter named Vele-jii. Biki and Kele then made a new 
country, called Tonga-mamao (Distant Tonga), to which they 
took Taufuli-fonua and Havea-lolofonua, who lived there for a 
time in perfect innocence. At last they mated, and of their 
union was born Hikuleo. Havea-lolofonua then went ‘and 
induced her cousins Vele-lahi and Vele-jii to come also and mate 
with her brother. Of Vele-lahi were born the Tangaloas 
(five deities), viz. Tama-bouli-ala-mafoa, Tangaloa-eiki, Eitu- 
matabua, Tangaloa-tufunga (Tangaloa the Craftsman), and 
Tangaloa-atulongolongo. Of Vele-jii were born the Mauis 
(deities), Maui-loa (Long Maui), Maui-buku (Short Maui), and 
Maui-atalanga, who was the father of Maui-kiyikijt. 7 
~ Taufuli-fonua and Havea-lolofonua then appointed dwelling- 
places for their progeny. To Vele-lahi and the Tangaloas was 
assigned the sky; to Vele-jii and the Mauis the Underworld ; 
to Hikuleo was given Bulotu and rule over the whole earth. 
The sea was apportioned to Hemoana, and the land and forests 
to Lube. Hikuleo was bound by a great cord, one end of which 
was held. by. the Tangaloas in the sky, and the other by the 
Mauis in the Underworld, so that Hikuleo could -not leave 
Bulotu, for-if he visited the earth it would be destroyed.: :-- 
. Jn course of time the Tangaloas sent one of their: number, 
Tangaloa-atulongolongo, to go down and visit the earth,, So. 
he went down, and, embodied in the snipe, he flew about looking 
for Jand, but all he found was a place where the sea showed ms 
light-colour of shoal water. | 

190 he.returned to-heaven, and told the sits TPangalose thal 
there was no land, but only shoal-coloured water, and that: he 
did not know whether there was any land or not. . The lords of 
heaven told him to wait for seven nights, and then .to go and 


> 
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look again. Accordingly, after a delay of seven nights, Atu- 
longolongo returned to the light-coloured patch of water, and 
found that it had shallowed still more, and he returned to heaven 
and reported that it was almost like a reef; but he added that 
there was still no place for him to alight on and rest. They 
told him, therefore, to go to Tangaloa-tufunga, and ask him to 
pour down the chips and shavings from his workshop. The 
Craftsman complied, and the shavings which he threw down 
became the island of Eua. Tangaloa-atulongolongo paid 
another visit to the earth to see the result of the experiment, 
and returned with the tidings that the chips had become a 
country. The Tangaloas bade him go and stand there, and see 
how the patch of shoal water was getting on. Soon a reef 
appeared, just above the surface of the sea, and Tangaloa-. 
atulongolongo, in his incarnation of the snipe, went and stood 
there. Thence arose the saying ‘‘ The tide is out, for a snipe 
can stand on the reef.’’ The land grew and became larger, 
but was as yet nothing but sand. He returned, therefore, to 
heaven, and said,—‘‘ My country is large, but there is nothing 
growing on it.’ Tangaloa-eiki thereupon gave him a seed of 
the fue plant (a kind of creeping vine), telling him to take and 
plant it in the country he had found. This was done, and the 
plant grew, and spread, and covered the land. Tangaloa- 
atulongolongo again returned to heaven, and told his brethren 
that he had now plenty of vegetation, but no people. He was 
thereupon bidden to go down, and break in two the root of his 
creeping plant. When he had done this the part that was 
broken off rotted, and bred a large maggot. On his again 
reporting progress, he was bidden to break the maggot in two, 
and to name the head Kohai (Who), and the tail Koau (J). 
He was not to cut the maggot with anything, but merely to 
break it with his beak, and the two pieces would become two 
men. In carrying out this order a piece stuck to his beak, 
and it too became a man. He carried his tidings to heaven, 
reporting three men, instead of only two. To this extra mortal 
was given the name of Momo (Fragment). These then were 
the fust men, Kohai the eldest, Koau the next, and Momo the 
youngest. : 
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Land-Fishing Visit of the Mauts. 

After this there arrived from the Underworld the boat of the 
Land-fishers, sent by Maui-motua (Maui senior), and manned by 
Maui-loa, Maui-buku, Maui-atalanga, and the latter’s son, Maut- 
Their mother Vele-jii also came with them. She it was who used 
to weave the fine mats called gafigafi, for she was a craftswoman 
in weaving. The boat came first to Manuka (Samoan Manu'a), 
the oldest and most easterly portion of Samoa, the dwelling 
place of Tonga-fuji-fonua (Tonga the Fisher of Lands), and his 
wife. When the boat touched land, Maui-kijikiji at once 
jumped ashore and went inland, where presently he met Tonga- 
fuji-fonua’s wife. He seized her hand, and they went off 
together, and she submitted herself to him. These attentions 
seem to have induced an exchange of confidences, and the woman 
asked the lad who he was. He told her that he was one of the 
Mauis, and that their boat was in the anchorage. On her en- 
quiring why they had come, he replied that it was to beg a hook 
from her husband. The woman told him that Tonga was away 
fishing, but that they could wait till his return, and then proffer 
their request. Because of her love for Kijikiji she added the 
following advice,—‘' When Tonga comes, and you go to him 
with your request, if he tells you to take your choice of the 
hooks hanging in the house, then choose the one that is dirty 
and rusty, hanging at the bottom on the wall. Don’t choose 
any of the hooks that look nice and clean, as you will never 
get a country with one of them. It is only with the rusty hook 
that you can get a country.’”’ This advice was at once trans- 
mitted by the lad to his relatives (fathers) waiting in the boat. 
Accordingly, when the Mauis went to Tonga-fuji-fonua with 
their request, and he told them to take their choice, directing 
their notice, however, to the good-looking hooks, they asked for 
the rusty one, which he, apparently with some reluctance, gave 
them, telling them to name the first country which they pulled 
up Tonga, after him. The Mauis set sail again, but, before they 
had gone far, they determined to make immediate trial of theif 
hook, reasoning that if they had got the wrong one it was well 
to discover the mistake whilst they were still near to Tonga: 
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fuji-fonua, and could easily return and effect an exchange. 
They made a trial cast, therefore, and at once pulled up the island 
of Tokelau; and as the land stood there before them they 
gazed at it and rejoiced, for they knew that they had got the 
right hook. So they rowed away and reached the locality 
where Tonga now is, but as yet there was no Tonga, but only 
Fua and Ata. They saw the three original men, and asked 
them if there were any women in their country. On learning 
that there were none, the Mauis inquired how they came to be 
born, and were told that they were begotten by the gods. They 
further asked who the god was, and were told that it was Tan- 
galoa-atulongolongo. The Mauis promised that, as soon as 
they had fished up a land just where they were, they would 
return to the Underworld and get three women, that each of 
the three might have a wife. 

The Mauis then pulled up acountry, which they named Tonga, 
as Tonga-fuji-fonua had bidden them. They then went down 
to the Underworld, and brought up three women to be the wives 
of Kohai and Koau and Momo, in Ata. These were the pro- 
genitors of the people of earth. The boat then went on in its 
fishing expedition, and hauled up all the various countries, 
Haapai, Vavau, Niua, and Samoa. They did not fish up Kao, 
Tofua, Hunga, Late, Fonualei, nor all the Fiji Islands. The 
lands that were not fished up were thrown down from heaven, 
and are called the Makafonua (Rock Country) of Hikuleo. 
They are all hilly and uneven. 


The Story of Ahoettu, and the Origin of the Tut Tonga. 


The progeny of the maggot were the first inhabitants of the 
world, and Kohai was the first Tui Tonga (chief). This race then 
inhabited the earth, but there stood in the islet of Toonanga- 
kava (in the east of Tongatabu, between Mataaho and Talakite) 
a great casuarina tree, so tall that it reached to heaven. In 
course of time the lord of heaven, Eitumatabua, descended this 
tree, and happened to meet as he alighted on the earth a woman 
named Ilaheva or Vaebobua. To the advances of the heavenly 
visitor Ilaheva readily yielded. The place where they lay 
together is called Mohenga, i.e. Sleeping-place. Eitumatabua 
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‘returned to heaven, but soon came down again to visit his 
earthly love. This time they were so overcome with sleep that 
they were still slumbering when the dawn broke, and Eituma- 
tabua was only awakened by the cry of a bird called the éala, 
which had chanced to see them. Eitumatabua waked his 
companion, telling her that it was day, and that the bird had 
seen them. From this circumstance arose the names Mata-aho 
(Eye of the day), and Tala-kite (Seen by the fala). Eituma- 
tabua again went up to heaven, but continued to visit [laheva, 
who at length bore him a son. The mother tended the child 
on earth, whilst Eitumatabua lived on in heaven. After a time 
Eitumatabua returned to the earth, and asked Ilaheva what 
their child was, and on learning that it was a boy gave him the 
name of Ahoeitu. Eitumatabua further asked her whether her 
land had good soil, or was merely sand, and on Ilaheva’s replying | 
that it was only sand, he promised that he would pour soil 
down from heaven to make a garden for the boy, and also 
throw down a vam to plant. This was done, and thence origin- 
ated the elevation called Holohiufi. The yam that was sent 
down was of the kind called heketala. After this the lord of 
heaven lived in heaven, and Ilaheva and Ahoeitu lived in Bobua, 
their own country, until the boy was grown up. One day, 
after he grown to young manhood, he asked his mother who his. 
father was, that he might go to him. Ilaheva replied that his 
father was in heaven, and on further questioning told him that 
his name was Eitumatabua. Ilaheva did not attempt to check 
the youth’s desire to see his father, but told him that by climbing 
the casuarina tree he might accomplish his desire. So Ahoeitu 
was dressed in fappa, his head and body were anointed with 
oil, and, with the final instruction from his mother that when 
he reached heaven he would find his father by the road-side 
engaged in the sport of snaring pigeons, he set off. On reaching 
the sky the lad, following his mother’s directions, went straight 
along the road to where his father was occupied as she had said.. 
EFitumatabua saw the youth approaching, and at once sat down. 
eut of respect to his noble bearing, quite unaware that it was. 
his own son. Ahoeitu in very respectful terms desired him to 
rise, and.went up to him and kissed him. : -Eitumatabua then 
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asked whence his visitor had come, and on the youth’s replying 
that he had come from his mother Ilaheva to seek his father 
Eitumatabua, the father clasped his son’s head to him, and they 
kissed each other again, and wept together. The bird-snaring 
was left, and Ahoeitu was conducted to his father’s home to 
be regaled with kava and food. Meanwhile the heaven-born 
sons of Eitumatabua were playing at jzka (a spear-throwing 
game) in the malae (village green), and presently Eitumatabua 
suggested that Ahoeitu should go and see the sport and meet 
his elder brothers. When the lad arrived at the malae the 
beauty of -his person attracted the gaze of all, and speculation 
was rife as to who the noble and handsome stranger could be. 
Some surmised that it was Eitumatabua’s son come up from 
earth, and the other sons of the lord of heaven, suspecting the 
visitor’s identity, were filled with envy at the notice their 
brother attracted. At length, unable to contain themselves 
any longer, they fell upon him, and tore him to pieces, and ate 
him, all but his head, which they flung into a hoz bush. This. 
is the reason that the hoz is bitter, for previously it was sweet 
and good for food. A little later Eitumatabua sent a woman 
to look for Ahoeitu, as food had been prepared for him. The 
woman looked round without discovering the youth, and then 
asked the bystanders where he was. Receiving only evasive 
answers the messenger continued her search, but fruitlessly,. 
and at length returned to Eitumatabua with the report of her 
non-success. The chief suspected foul play, and caused his 
sons to be summoned. The brothers pleaded ignorance of 
Ahoeitu’s whereabouts, but their father was not to be deceived,. 
and made them vomit into a large bowl, which thereupon was 
filled with the blood and flesh of the missing youth. The head 
was of course missing, but the brothers confessed that they had 
thrown it into the hoz bush. Messengers were sent to recover 
it, and also to collect the bones. Head and bones were placed 
in the bowl with the flesh and blood, water was poured on, 
and the leaves of the nonu tree added, covering the mutilated 
body. The bowl was then placed outside the house, and left 
undisturbed. An-occasional visit was paid to it to note progress. 
At the first visit bones and flesh and blood had commenced to 
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come together; at the second visit the different parts of the 
body were almost all in place, and at the third inspection the 
process was complete. Finally Ahoeitu was found sitting up 
in the bowl. When this happy consummation was announced 
to the lord of heaven, he had the lad brought to his house, 
and again summoned his sons. When all were seated in his 
presence he thus addressed them,—‘' You have been cruel to 
Ahoeitu, and have slain him, Therefore he shall go down to 
earth and be Tui Tonga, and you, murderers, shall remain here.” 
Then brotherly affection was awakened in the youths, and they 
wept, knowing surely that Ahoeitu was their brother. Ahoeitu 
was at once prepared by his father, and went down to earth as 
Tui Tonga. This was the first Tui Tonga from heaven, and the 
post was at once transferred to him from the descendants of 
the Maggot. Later Ahoeitu’s brothers followed him from 
heaven to earth. Their names were Talafale, Matakehe, 
Maliebo, Tui Loloko, and Tui Folaha. As they were preparing 
to set out for the earth Eitumatabua gave them the following 
instructions,---‘ Talafale, thou shalt not be Tui Tonga because 
thou didst commit murder; but go, thy name shall be Tui 
Faleua. Maliebo and Matakehe, you shall guard the Tu 
Tonga ; Tui Loloko and Tui Folaha, you shall have rule. When 
there is a burial of the Tui Tonga you shall carry it out as though 
it were my own.” So they went down, and did as their father 
had bidden. The descendants of Ahoeitu are Tui Tonga to the 
present day. The descendants of Talafale are Tui Belehake. 
No descendants of Matakehe are any longer known. The 
descendants of Maliebo are Lauaki; and the descendants of 
Tui Loloko still bear the name Tui Loloko. 

Ahoeitu and his family are chiefly because he came down from 
heaven. That is why one rebukes an insolent and conceited 
man by saying,—‘‘ Are you then a chief? Did you come 
down from heaven:’’ The Tui Tonga is chief through 
and through. Chiefliness is the essence of his being. His 
‘rule extended as far as Wallis Island. Ahoeitu was suc- 
ceeded by his son Lolofakangala, and so it passed from 
father to son in the following order; Fanga-oneone, Laihau, 
Kofutu, Kaloa, Mauhau, Abuanea, Afulunga, Momo, Tuita- 
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tui, who set up the Haamonga-a-Maui (the trilithon in the 
Fast of Tongatabu), and Talatama. Talatama would seem 
to have left no son, as his successor was his younger brother, 
Talaihaabebe, who, however, experienced some compunctions 
about breaking the usual father-to-son descent. This difficulty 
was overcome by interposing between the brothers Tui-tonga- 
nui, whose private name was Tama-tou, t.e. Man-of-Wood, the 
tou being the name of a tree. Tama-tou was in fact nothing 
but a block of tou wood, set up by Talaihaabebe as Tui Tonga. 
Tama-tou was clothed and adorned and wedded to a wife. 
After three years it was given out that the Tui Tonga was dead. 
He was duly buried, but at the same time it was announced 
that his wife was about to bear a child. The child ostensibly 
was born, and succeeded, but the real successor was Talai- 
haabebe. Another Tui Tonga was Talakaifaiki, who was 
succeeded by Talafabite and Havea (called also Tui Tonga 
Makave, Tui Tonga in Buibui). He was slain whilst bathing 
in Tolobona, the water near Alakifonua. He was struck in 
the waist, and his body severed. His trunk and head floated 
away, and was washed ashore on the beach, where the face 
was pecked by a kalae (redbill), whence the place is called 
Houma-kalae. When the place from which he was sprung, 
2.e. his mother’s folk, knew of his mutilation, their chief, named 
Lufe, bade his people slay him, sever his legs from his body, 
and take them to complete the Tui Tonga’s remains. This 
was done, and the Tui Tonga then buried. 

After this Tui Tonga was Tatafu-eiki-mei-mua, also called 
Lomiae-tubua, and Havea. He was shot in: the head by the 
Fijian Tuluvota, and died. After him came Takalaua, who 
married Vae. This list is not complete, but is within a period 


approximately datable. 
E, E. Cotzocott. 
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IN MEMORIAM: CECIL JAMES SHARP (1859-1924). 


Tue Folk-Lore Society has lost a very distinguished member 
through the death of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, well-known as a collector 
of English folk-songs and dances, and as founder and director 
of the English Folk-Dance Society. Mr. Sharp died at his home 
in Hampstead, N.W., on June 24th, 1924, after a short illness. 
He was born on November 23rd, 1859, the son of a City merchant 
devoted to architecture, and was educated at Uppingham and 
Cambridge. He was at one time a master in a preparatorv 
school. Later, he became Associate to the Chief Justice of South 
Australia, and then took the post of organist of the Cathedral at 
Adelaide. After some ten years of Australian life he returned to 
England, married Miss Constance Birch in 1893, and became, 
first, conductor of the Finsbury Choral Association, and then 
Principal of the Hampstead Conservatoire of Music. Whilst 
occupying the latter post he turned his mind to compiling a book 
of good National and Popular English Songs for schoolboys. _ It 
was then that Mr. Sharp first became acquainted with English 
Folk-Song, a subject that was destined to alter his musical 
views, absorb his energies, and rule his whole life during some 
twenty-five years, and until the day of his death. 

To grasp the true nature of Mr. Sharp’s work we must here 
consider the history of work done in preserving the traditional 
or oral songs of Great Britain and Ireland. Towards the middle 
and close of the eighteenth century, Scottish song,—traditionak 
and national,—became the fashion. The output of ‘“ Cale- 
donian’’ minstrelsy was enormous. Thomson, Patrick 
M‘Donald, Frazer, Johnson, Ramsay, Ritson, Burns, Smith, 
Scott, Motherwell, and a host of others, supplied the publishers 
with material which (with the honourable exception of M‘Donald, 
whose Highland Vocal Airs, noted before 1761 and published in 
1781, proves him more than a century in advance of his time), 
albeit grievously mutilated and faked to suit the genteel taste 


| of the period, enshrined melody and poetry enough to furnish 
‘all subsequent Scottish song-books with national gems. In 


Ireland, between the end of the eighteenth and the first half of 
the nineteenth century, Holden, Bunting, Moore, Petrie, and 
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many more had made their well-known collections, pruning 
and “correcting ’’ the traditional material, alas! and paving 
the way for Joyce and others. In Wales during the same period 
a mass of ‘ traditional” and so-called ‘‘ Druidical ” songs was 
published which does not bear critical investigation, with the 
exception of Miss Maria Williams’ collection, submitted at an 
eisteddfod and printed in 1838. Thus Irish and Welsh min- 
strelsy suffered, like the Scottish, from every kind of maltreat- 
ment at the hands of editors and publishers. 

Meanwhile, England until the year 1822 had produced no 
collector of her traditional songs, and was supposed,—shades 
of Byrd and Purcell !—to be too unmusical to have any. In 
1822, Davies Gilbert, the antiquarian, produced a small book of 
carols sung in the west of England. William Sandys followed 
in 1833 with his book of carols etc. Both these collectors 
suffered from lack of musical training, and their tunes. are 
incorrectly set down. William Chappell, between the years 
1838 and 1859, produced his works on National English Airs 
and Popular Music of the Olden Time, in which he included a few 
traditional ballad-tunes noted by himself and friends in a rather 
patronising spirit. In 1842 the Rev. John Broadwood’s col- 
lection of Sussex songs was privately printed for him, and these 
faithfully recorded tunes and texts establish him as the real 
pioneer of the English folk-song collectors. Until 1877 the work 
of folk-song collecting in England seemed at a standstill; but 
in that year Miss M. Mason brought out her Nursery Rhymes 
and Country Songs. Between 1889 and 1893 a number of 
English folk-song collections were published, representing selec- 
tions from: material accumulated by Dr. W. Barrett, Rev. 
S, Baring-Gould and his ecolleagues,; Mr. Frank Kidson,. Mrs. 
L. Gomme, Messrs. John Stokoe, Samuel Reay, Heywood 
Sumner, and J. A. Fuller-Maitland, and Miss Lucy Broadwood; 
The popularity of Songs of the West and English Gounty Songs 
{largely due to the singing of. such artists as Mr. H; Plunket, 
Greene and Mr. A. Foxton Ferguson in the ‘first instance), spread 
throughout the British Isles and America.. England, too, had 
folk-songs !: and-——-whilst' quite unfaked for the.greater part— 
as. fine as any, or finer !, In 1898 the Folk-Song Society was ° 
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founded, with Sir John Stainer, Sir A. C. MacKenzie, Sir C. V. 
Stanford, and Sir C. H. H. Parry as Vice-presidents. Its 
Fournal became the receptacle for traditional tunes and texts, 
and the critical analysis of experienced collectors and musicians. 
About this time Mr. Sharp began to turn his attention to our 
traditional ballads. A few years later he joined the Folk-Song 
Society, and in 1906 some first-fruits of his collecting in Somerset 
appeared inits Fournal. Inthe meantime Miss A. G. Gilchrist, 
Mrs. Leather, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Messrs. H. Hammond, 
Gardiner, Keel, Butterworth, Jekyll, and Percy Grainger, 
besides many others, were collecting diligently. But sporadic 
work did not satisfy Mr. Sharp. He felt the pressing need for 
organisation, and indeed at one time advocated a State Folk-Song 
Collecting System, with officials to note songs in an England 
mapped out for the purpose. For himself he resolved to con- 
centrate upon the songs of one county at atime. The result is 
his great collection of Songs from Somerset, probably the best- 
known popular set of traditional songs yet printed. These 
form only a small part of his life-work. 

In 1907 his English Folk Song, Some Conclusions, was pub- 
lished. A good many of these ‘‘ conclusions ’’’ were modified 
in the course of his riper experience. <A red-letter day in Mr. 
Sharp’s life was his first sight of morris-dancing, at Headington 
in Oxfordshire. The simple rhythms of pipe and tabor, the 
strange, uncouth, but vigorous movements, and the hints of 
some possible primitive religious rites in the morris fascinated 
him; and he never rested till he had fixed the movements on 
paper. For a time he worked at the revival of morris and 
country dances with Miss Mary Neal and Mr. M'‘Ilwaine, who 
had independently been teaching them at a club for young 
people in the East of London. But as time went on Mr. Sharp 
felt the need of organising and popularising Folk-Music and 
Dance on his own lines. Morris dances, sword dances, and 
country dances attracted him more and more. 

From the Misses Chaplin, scholarly experts in old music and 
dances, he first learnt to interpret the figures in Playford’s 
Dancing Master. From these figures he evolved an elaborate 
system of step-notation, embodied in a series of instruction- 
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books. In 1911 he started the English Folk-Dance Society, by 
means- of which a large number of amateurs and school-teachers 
received training under his careful supervision, they, in their 
turn, passing on his methods and standards as closely as possible. 
The folk-dance movement spread throughout the country. 
Morris and sword-dances learnt from labourers, pit-men, and 
fisher-folk are now executed alike in College halls and village 
schools, on lawns or greens, by dancers of every degree and age. 

By means of his remarkable powers of organisation (which 
included steady press-propaganda), his personal lectures and 
teaching, his untiring enthusiasm, and, above all, by his un- 
swerving belief in the value of our English Folk-Song and 
Dance as an educational necessity, Mr. Sharp has done more than 
any of his predecessors to popularise these arts of the country- 
side. It is to be regretted that his intense concentration left 
him but little time to study other branches of our British 
folk-song, or to use comparative methods in folklore and music 
generally. 

During the war Mr. Sharp went to the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, where he took down a large number of songs and 
ballads from the primitive descendants of Anglo-Scottish and 
Irish settlers. In 1919 he was appointed Occasional Inspector 
to the Board of Education, and in 1923 was made an Honorary: 
Master of Music of Cambridge. Up tothe time of his last illness 
he was translating Arbeau’s famous treatise on La Danse. 

Mr. Sharp was by temperament an educationalist. Amongst 
the admirably equipped folk-song collectors and experts, whether 
his predecessors or contemporaries, of which England may be 
proud, he stands out as being the first to make a life-work during 
twenty-five years of what has been for others a secondary 
pursuit or a recreation ; and the first to urge the introduction of 
folk-song and dance into schools, whilst making it possible by 
his own exertions. He lived long enough to see his wishes 


fulfilled in a great measure. 
L. E. BRoaDwoop. 


REVIEWS. 


Birps 1n LEGEND FABLE AND FOLKLORE. | By Ernest InGER- 
SOLL. Longmans, Green & Co., 1923. Jll. Front. 
Pp. v+292. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. INGERSOLL is a most pauses book- maken In 281 pages 
he has collected an astonishing variety of bird-lore that should 
prove of much interest to the general reader and all those who’ 
love birds and delight in quaint anecdotes and the notions of 
primitive peoples concerning their favourites. 

. From his introductory ‘‘ Chat with the Intending. Reader ” — 
wherein he rambles from the supernatural. wisdom attributed 
to birds to weather forecasts, death’ omens, totems, bird 
ancestors, and bird gods-—-he proceeds ta discuss ‘ Birds as 
National Emblems,”’ curious popular errors about birds and bird 
habits, and folk beliefs and sayings connected with that most 
fascinating subject bird migrations, followed by a chapter. on 
deluge myths. Christian traditions connected with birds, their 
use as symbols and badges, the ill-repute of black-feathered 
birds, the owl as the witch’s familiar, imaginary fowls of legend 
and fable,.take the reader on to a collection of explanatory. 
stories anent specific origins. A short chapter on “Birds and 
the Lightning,” one on bird ‘‘ Legends in an Historical Setting,’’ 
with a selection of ‘‘ Pretty Indian Stories,”’ bring the boak to. 
a close with the list of 113 ‘‘ Books referred to,”’ and. give-some 
idea of the work required to accomplish the compilation:of this 
interesting book. : 

With the list of books the folklorist will find matter for 
question, and the student for complaint. True, it gives the 
majority of authors quoted in the text, but not in every case— 
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Andrew Lang per ex. is missing from it, though he is mentioned 
as the authority for a statement on p. 122. But though the 
names of authors and books are given, there is no reference to 
volume or page. The student has his crumb of bread, but he 
must hunt up his loaf for himself. 
- So far as English folklore is concerned the author is not 
altogether happy in his selection of authorities, and seems for 
the most part content with the material such other diligent 
compilers as Brewer, Hazlitt, and Thistelton Dyer can supply 
him with—all three notably absent from the ‘‘ authorities cited ”’ 
in the Handbook of Folklore. It is significant that there is no 
reference whatever to any of the Folk-Lore Society’s publica- 
tions. Weshould have expected to find one example at least 
given from Dr. Gaster’s Roumanian Bird and Beast Stories, for 
instance. Had Folk-Lore been consulted the book would not 
have had so serious an omission as the failure to mention the 
bird cult of Easter Island, nor would the absence in the United 
States of ‘‘ superstition relating to animals ”’ be glibly attributed 
to the fact that ‘‘ the wild creatures here were strange to the 
pioneers.”” Evidence in Mr. Ingersoll’s own pages contradicts 
this, quite apart from the verdict in Dr. Rivers’ masterly exami- 
nation of the ‘‘ Sociological Significance of Myth.” 
If the author is rather too apt, as he confesses, to ramble 
‘“‘ away along an enticing by-path,”’ that is not of necessity a sin 
unforgivable. But to deal adequately with most of the subjects 
trenched on would require as many volumes as there are chapters. 
He has at least given us in handy form a suggestion of the mass 
of matter bird-lore offers to the folklore student. 


D. H. Moutray REap. 
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GaELIC PIONEERS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Dom Louis Govu- 
GauD, O.S.B. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1923. 
Pp. xxil.+166. 75. 6d. n. 


THE LaTIN AND Ir1sH Lives oF St. CrARAN. By R.A. STEWART 
MACALISTER. Pp. 190. Ios. m. Lire oF St. DAvip. 
By A. W. Wapbe-Evans. Pp. xx.+124. 75. 6d. n. 
[Translations of Christian Literature: Series V., Lives of 
Celtic Saints.] Soc. for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1923. 


One of the Benedictine scholars from Farnborough Abbey, 
Dom Louis Gougaud, well known as the author of Les Chré- 
tientés Celtiques (Paris, 1911) and of many contributions to 
ecclesiastical and Celtic journals, has recently published a 
learned and useful summary of the influence and work of Irish 
monks on the continent of Europe during the sixth to twelfth 
centuries, under the title Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity. He 
divides his book into two parts: the first part deals with his 
subject from the historical point of view ; the second section is 
entitled ‘‘The Place of Irish Saints in Continental Religious 
Folklore ’’; it gives examples of the traditions and cult which 
the wandering Gaelic monks have left behind them scattered 
widespread over Central and Southern Europe. One result of 
his study is to show the rapidity with which tradition spreads. 
The birthday or natalis of St. Patrick was celebrated on March 
17th as early as the seventh century at the Irish monasteries of 
Luxueil, Peronne, and Fosses in Belgium ; and in other monas- 
teries, such as Corbie and Reichenau, from the date of their 
foundation. This is interesting in view of the difference of 
Opinion in early times as to whether his festival should be 
held on the 16th or 17th of March. In Upper Styria Patrick 
is invoked, like St. Brigit of Kildare and many other Irish 
Saints, as the protector of cattle. He who kills an earwig with 
his finger gets the Saint’s blessing. The cult of St. Brigit 
is yet more widespread. She is even reckoned among the 
canonesses of the Lateran, and St. Patrick among the Canons 
Regular. The peasants of Amay, near Liége, believe that the 
blessed earth of St. Brigit cures cattle and drives away wicked 
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people and witches from their stables. ‘‘ So great is this belief 
that the earth is sprinkled around for a distance of ten leagues.”’ 
She is honoured in a German Retsesegen of the fifteenth century 
as the protectress of travellers. 

The name of St. Columcille or Columba has been something 

of a puzzle to foreigners on the Continent, and he appears in 
manuscripts of Sweden and Munich turned into a female as Sancta 
Kakwkylla or Kakukabilla ; but why is she invoked in charms 
against rats and mice? Incidentally this seems to show that 
the Irish and not the Scottish form of the name was commonly 
used abroad. 
_ His namesake, St. Columban, has left many place-names and 
other memorials in Brittany, though he never worked there. 
In addition to the examples given by the author, we have seen 
a banner bearing his figure in the Museum at Vannes, and the 
remains of a once fine Abbey at Quimperle bears his name. 
Chapels and windows dedicated to the Saint are found in 
various places, and we bathed off St. Columban’s Point at Carnac. 
Possibly the Saint touched here on his way to or from Nantes. 
It is surprising in Brittany to find that Irish Saints’ names and 
legends are quite as common as those of Welsh or British Saints. 
Dom Gougaud is a Breton by birth, and we would suggest to 
him that a collection of these dedications and legends would be 
of interest to Irish people. Miss Margaret Stokes has done 
much to rescue Irish traditions in parts of France and Italy ; 
but there is quite as much to be done in other districts; Dom 
Gougaud’s sanity of view and width of literary knowledge 
specially fit him for such a task. St. Columban, St. Fiacra, St. 
Viaud, St. Ronan, are only a few of the Irish Saints whose 
festivals are remembered in Brittany. Sile Ronain, ‘‘ the Sept 
of Ronan,’ was the tribe name of the O’Flynns of Co. Ros- 
common. One of the greatest Pardons of Brittany is the one 
in his honour. The connection was an ancient one, for the first 
Bishop of Toul, Mansey or Mansuatus, who was present at the 
Council of Tours in 461, was of Irish race and birth. 

The two latest volumes of the Lives of Celtic Saints issued 
by the S.P.C.K. viz.: St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois, by Professor 
R. A. Stewart Macalister, and St. David of Wales, by 
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Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans, are specially interesting from 
the folklore point of view. Professor Macalister considers 
that St. Ciaran, the founder of the Abbey of Clonmacnois 
on the Shannon, a chief centre of literary and annalistic 
activity during the tenth to the twelfth centuries, was of 
pre-Celtic race, belonging to one of the tributary septs con- 
quered and held in vassalage by the Gaels, and keeping up 
the old system of mother-right, in which the mother had a 
pre-eminent place in the home and reared her own children, 
instead of putting them out to fosterage, and was the owner of the 
house and its contents. Dar-erca, ‘‘ daughter of brightness,” or 
‘of the sky,’’ belonged to a family from south-east Kerry, but 
she married a man Beoit from north-east Ulster, thus following, 
according to Professor Macalister’s theory, the law of exogamy; 
but there are other local traditions about Ciaran’s parents 
which forbid too great reliance being placed on these theories. 
Professor Macalister deduces from early legends connected with 
the site that the monastery of Clonmacnois was established on 
the ground occupied by an earlier pagan sanctuary. Its name 
was Ard Tiprat, ‘‘ the high place of the well’’—‘‘ Ard” being 
used in its derivative sense of eminent or sacred—and the story 
of a buried leper connected with the place may, he thinks, be a 
reminiscence of a foundation sacrifice like that of Oran on Iona. 
Whether these suggestions are well-founded or not, it is a very 
valuable help to a reconstruction of the Saint’s life to have 
translations of these four lives placed side by side and carefully 
annotated by the editor. 

Mr. A. W. Wade-Evans’ Lzfe of Saint David reminds us of the 
curious fact that Wales is the only division of the British Isles 
which has accepted a native of his own country as its patron 
saint. The old saying, ‘‘ No man is without honour save in his 
own country,” evidently does not apply to Wales. Mr. Wade- 
Evans has long been known as the chief authority on the patron 
saint of his native country, and he has concentrated in this 
volume the results of much earlier research. His translation of 
Rhygyvarch’s Life of the saint (first printed in full, but very 
incorrectly, by Rev. W. J. Rees in 1853) is a careful revision of 
his own translation printed in Y Cymmrodor, vol. xxiv., in 1913. 
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Among the items of folklore in Mr. Wade-Evans’ book is the 
legend of St. Modomnoc and the bees of which he was the keeper. 
In the words of the old story, he ‘attended on the bees’ 
quarters.’”” Modomnoc thrice attempted to cross to Ireland 
to settle there, but each time the bees swarmed around him 
so that he brought with him ‘‘ the full of his bell’’ of bees. He 
settled at Lan Beachaire, ‘‘ the Chapel of the Beekeeper,’’ now 
Bremore, near Dublin, and as St. David had blessed the bees 
they multiplied greatly in Ireland, ‘‘ since it is agreed that they 
could by no means exist there at first, for if you should cast 
Irish earth or stone in the midst of bees, they would shun it 
greatly, being scattered and flying away.” 

; ELEANOR HULL. 


ConTES SLAVES DE LA MACEDOINE SuD-OCCIDENTALE: Etude 
linguistique; textes et traduction; Notes de Folklore. 
Par ANDRE Mazon. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1923. 


Tu1s book, a publication of the Institut d’Etudes Slaves, is, like 
its sister publications and the now three year old Revue des 
Etudes Slaves, a model of critical accuracy and a storehouse of 
exhaustive information. Compiled ina rural district of Southern 
Macedonia during the author’s two sojourns in the Balkans, the 
work is a most helpful supplement to the collections of Duvernois, 
Kaéanovskij, and Sapkarev. A linguistic study of the Bul- 
garian dialect of the district precedes the collection proper 
(pp. I-59), which contains the Slavonic text and a French trans- 
lation (pp. 60-149), and is followed by a folkloristic commentary 
(pp. 150-222), a bibliography (pp. 203-4), and two indices. 
The material itself is divided into myths, religious legends, 
historical legends, and merry tales. The religious legends are 
perhaps the most curious and most instructive to those not 
acquainted with the strange distortions which biblical material 
is apt to undergo in Slavonic countries, owing, no doubt, to the 
lack of intensive religious instruction, to sectarian. influences, 
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and undoubtedly also to a survival of ancient mythology, which 
here as elsewhere was but imperfectly replaced by the intruding 
Oriental creed. Thus the story of John the Baptist and Salome 
has been remodelled under the influence of the Phedra motive 
(p. 77). In the historical legends Marko plays a very important 
part, as 1s to be expected, and, naturally enough, new adventures 
have clustered around his name. Thus, according to one story, 
he is thrown into a snake tower by the Turks, like Ragnarr 
Lodbrék, Gunnarr, and so many other Scandinavian heroes 
(p. 95), and later marries a swan-maiden (p. 97), with the usual 
result of being forsaken by her. In the m&rchen proper we mect 
with the well-known figure of the Beardless Man, a sort of 
Oriental Unibos or Till Eulenspiegel (pp. 106 et seq., 205 et seq.). 
Among the tales a curiously modernized version of the Returning 
Husband should be noted ; Odysseus has become a Bulgarian 
emigrant returning home after having made money in America, 
and arriving just in time to prevent his wife’s second marriage 
(pp. 125, 213). 

In certain cases outside influences seem to have been at work. 
I called attention to the motive of the snake tower, which need 
not, however, be ascribed to Russian or Varangian sources 
directly, as it occurs in medieval visions, Old French chansons 
de geste, and in a modern folktale from Malta. On p. 69 the 
Jews in Egypt are said to have ploughed their fields and boiled 
the grain before sowing it, so that the wheat did not grow. It 
is worth noting that, according to Apollodorus (I. 9. 1), Ino 
persuaded the women of Orchomenos to parch the wheat before 
sowing it, which suggestion was carried out to the ruin of the 
land. A legend connected with the fall of Constantinople and 
the death of the last emperor reads (p. 186): ‘‘ Si c’étaient 
les Turcs qui l’eussent tué (7.e. l’empereur), ils auraient été 
asservis ; mais c’est un More qui l|’a tué, et voila pourquoi les 
Turcs sont devenus les maitres et les Mores des esclaves.’’ This 
is a modern version of the story of Codrus, the last of the 
Athenian kings. In a vision story (p. 87), those who died 
single have to throw stones at one another. This mode of 
punishment is to be compared with the ancient legend of the 
daughters of Danaus and the disgrace attached to girls who 
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die virgins, in primitive societies all over the world.1_ The story 
of the resuscitated rooster (p. 81, cf. also pp. 93 and 166) is 
generally connected with the legend of Saint Stephen and Herod, - 
and was known all over Europe.2. The story of the duped wolf 
(pp. 85, 202) had a close parallel in India.? The callousness of 
the clergy toward incestuous marriages among royalty is not 
unknown in Western Europe * (pp. 89, 184). Marko in prison 
and believed dead when the enemy threaten the czar, whereupon 
he is speedily delivered, is a theme well known in the West, 
where it became attached to Ogier of Denmark and Hans 
Dollinger,® in Eastern Europe, where it was told of the Russian 
hero Ilia of Mourom,® and in the Orient, where it forms a part of 
the Arabian Nights.?. The Macedonian tale has the trait of a 
woman's aiding the hero in common with the Russian and a 
Hungarian story,® while the motive of the warrior’s old steed 
now used as a beast of burden but recognizing its old master is 
also found in the legend of Ogier and a large part of the tales on 
the hero in the cloister.2 Western influences on this narrative 
are then practically certain (pp. 95, 187). 

Of a peculiar flavour are the stories of the man from Prilep 
who suffers shipwreck and is driven to a lonely island, where he 
finds Marko near a fire, sometimes on a high mountain. It is 
there that God exiled the national hero according to the tradi- 
tions still current among the Macedonian peasantry (pp. 97, 189). 

10, Dahnhardt, Natursagen, vol. ili. (1910), p. 485 ; E. Westermarck, 
The History of Human Marriage (1921), p. 344. 

2R. Kohler, K/. Schr. (1900), vol. iii. pp. 228, 639; F. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, Heilbronn (1879), pp. 179 et seq.; Dahnhardt, op. cit., 
vol. ii. (1909), pp. 2, 84, 269. 

8 Steel-Temple, Wideawake Stories, pp. 69-72 ; also in Jacobs, Indian 
Fairy Tales (1892), pp. 17-20. On the type, cf. Dahnhardt, op. cit., 
vol. ill. pp. 273 e¢ seq. 

4 Cf. for example La Manekine of Philip of Beaumanoir. 

5K. Wehrhan, Die deutschen Sagen des Mittelalters, Miinchen (1920), 
vol. li. p. 9. 

‘A. Rambaud, La Russie épique, Paris (1876), p. 59. 

7A. Aarne, Vergl. Ratselforsch. (1918), vol. i. p. 6. 

8 Jones and Kropf, The Folk-Tales of the Magyars (1886), p. 238. 


®°Th. Walker, Die altfranzésischen Dichtungen vom Helden im Kloster, 
Diss. Tiibingen (1910). 
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As is not generally known, Heine, in his essay Die Gétter im Exal, 
relates a similar tale the source of which I am unable to point 
out. The crew of a Russian whaler was once driven to a desert 
island in the Polar Sea, called the Isle of Rabbits. In a filthy 
hut they find a very old man warming himself near a fire and 
having no other company than a huge eagle that had lost most 
of its feathers, and a hairless goat. Hearing that there are some 
Greeks among the crew, he asks them questions about the 
present state of Greece, and betrays an extraordinary know- 
ledge of Greek topography. When he learns of the ruins in 
which a certain pagan temple had fallen, he utters a terrible 
sigh and covers his face with his hands. Frightened by what 
they see, the sailors return to the ship, and are told by a Russian 
erudite that the old man was doubtless Zeus himself with his 
eagle and the goat Amalthea. 

A story of which the famous Nasr-Eddin HodZa is the hero 
(p. 117), occurs in a medieval French farce,!° in Sabadino 
degli Arienti (Le Porretane, No. XX.), in Timoneda’s Patratiuelo 
(No. XVIII), in several Turkish and Kabyle texts,! and a story 
from Malta. The number forty (pp. 159, 171) is found in 
Semitic, Greek, and Turanian folklore,}8 and hence is probably 
due to Greek or Oriental influences. 

A Bulgarian text referred to on p. 178 relates how the Turks 
are descended from an unnatural union of a princess with a dog. 
As is well known, the same story is told of the birth of Attila, 
King of the Huns.!4 One would think, as M. Mazon suggests, 
that the story is an invention of peoples oppressed by barbarian 
conquerors. But this solution becomes doubtful when we 
learn that certain tribes of Farther India trace their ancestry 
back to a similar union. Thus, according to a tale from French 


10 Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, vol. xiii. (1903), p. 420. 

11 [bid. p. 423. 

13 B. Hg, Maltesische Marchen und Schwanke, Leipzig (1906), vol. ii. 
Pp. 70. 

130. Gruppe, Bericht tiber die Literatur zur antiken Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig (1921), p. 282; Jungbauer, Marchen aus 
Turkestan und Tibet, Jena (1923). 


4 A. D’Ancona, Poemeits popolart italiani, Bologna (1889), pp. 230 
et seq.; Liebrecht, op. cit., p. 20. 
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Tonkin, the Chinese emperor P’an Hoang was obliged to marry 
his daughter to a dog called P’an Hou. They had six sons and 
six daughters,!§ just as the couple in the Bulgarian tale (which 
complicates the matter by adding another horror) have four 
male and four female grandchildren. It is possible that old 
totemic beliefs of Mongolian and Turanian people lurk under- 
neath these versions, though the additional horror of incest ts 
doubtless owing to race antagonism. 

The fateful ‘‘ wooden sword’’ which gave the Turks the 
victory over Constantinople (p. 182) seems to be related to the 
famous gladius Martis, the legendary sword of Attila. 

It is to be hoped that M. Mazon’s work will be a new incentive 
to the study of Slavonic folklore, a subject still little known in 


Western Europe and America. 
A. H. KRappE. 


Ecyptian MyrHotocy. By W. Max Murxer. [Being vol. xii. 
of The Mythology of All Races, 1923.] Geo. G. Harrap & 
Co., 1923. Jil. Pp. xvi.+448. 10s. 6d. n. 


THE great book on the Religion of Ancient Egypt has still to be 
written. Up to the present, all books on the subject are, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, a cross between a handbook and 
a dictionary, varied only by the predilection of the writer for 
one form or the other. A modern dictionary of Egyptian 
mythology is a thing greatly to be desired; there is, of course, 
Lanzone’s excellent work, but it was published nearly forty 
years ago. Even an index of the deities of the Pyramid Texts 
only, would be of the greatest value to everyone interested in the 
subject. But it is dull work, making indexes, and few there be 
who do it, for it requires endless care and meticulous accuracy. 
Many begin but few finish, and the road to the scholars’ hell is 
paved with unfinished indexes. Yet a good and thorough index 
is a joy to all students and a very present help in scholarly 
trouble. But where is the Lempriére, where is the Grimm, 
where the Pauly-Wissowa, of Egyptian mythology ? And echo 


15 Revue d’Ethnographie et des Traditions Populaires, vol. iii. (1922)> 
pp. 81, 205. 
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answers, Where! Unfortunately, the only answer to be had 
as yet 1s echo’s. 

Dr. Max Miiller’s book is of the handbook variety, with one 
chapter, and a very useful chapter too, of the index type. This 
has the rather misleading title of ‘‘ The other Principal Gods,” 
for the greater number of the deities mentioned in it are obscure 
and little known. 

In the preface Dr. Max Miller states that he has tried to 
emphasise the comparative view of Egyptian religion, pointing 
out that it ‘“‘ had by no means so isolated a growth as has gener- 
ally been assumed.” This is the right attitude to approach the 
subject, but Dr. Max Miller has fallen into the usual mistake 
of the German school of Egyptology by decrying the ancient 
Egyptians and giving only a grudging admiration to any civili- 
sation not European and modern. He does not appear to realtse 
that ritual and religious art are in themselves so intensely con- 
servative as to be almost static, and that as the outward form 
of any religion they often change little throughout the ages, but 
that it is the spirit underlying the ritual and the art which alters 
and fluctuates—now high, now low, but always on the upward 
grade. For example, in all sects of Christianity the highest 
ceremony is the one which suggests a cannibal feast ; it would 
be quite as reasonable for scholars, three thousand years hence, 
to insist that Europeans of the twentieth century practised 
cannibalism at their religious festivals as it is for the present-day 
scholar to claim that the ancient Egyptian religion was mere 
animism and fetishism. If this is true of ritual, it is still more 
true of religious art. What religious art in the whole world has 
gloried more than the Christian in the representation of human 
suffering and of agonising death? Even in the present century 
the central object of worship in the churches of a large part of 
Christendom is an emaciated human figure writhing in dying 
agony upon across; yet no future historian would therefore have 
a right to say that human sacrifice was the habitual practice of 
Christians. That every religion has arisen from low beginnings 
is a truism of anthropology, and the tracing of survivals to their 
origin is one of the most interesting of all studies. It is in this 
way that it is possible to discover the influences which come 
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from abroad into any given country, and the forgotten and 
unrecorded movements of peoples are often thus brought to 
light. The upward trend of ideals can be traced in the ethical 
outlook, in the theories of rewards and punishments after death, 
in the prayers and hymns addressed to the gods. Where Dr. 
Max Miller fails is in the chronological aspect of his subject. 
Without a sense of historical perspective, no writer, however 
learned, can make more than a general jumble of the immense 
pantheon of Egypt. The religion of Egypt is essentially a 
stratified religion, one religion superposed over another as one 
foreign influence after another penetrated the country. Gods 
rose and fell with the rise and fall of local dynasts, or with the 
entry or expulsion of foreign invaders. Writers on this subject 
usually appear to think that the religion of Egypt burst into 
being complete, and existed for centuries without development, 
decadence, or change; they convey the impression that every 
god was equally worshipped at every period in every part of the 
country, not realising that the State religion usually differed 
entirely from the popular religion, and that the god of one city 
might be anathema in the neighbouring city. 

Until that great work on Egyptian religion, for which we are 
all waiting, shall be written, handbooks are necessary to fill the 
gap; handbooks which must be accurate and trustworthy 
although they do not lead the student far on his road. This is 
exactly what Dr. Max Miiller’s book is; it is accurate, it is 
trustworthy, it is filled with information, it covers the whole 
historic period, and it deals not only with the gods but with all 
aspects of religious belief. The chapters are so arranged as to 
be easy to refer to, there are numerous illustrations, and the 


bibliography at the end ts of great value. 
M. A. Murray. 
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Lire IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: THE Macic, BELIEFS AND 
CusToMs OF THE IBtBio Trise. By P. AMaury Tatsot. 
Macmillan & Co., 1923. 8vo. Pp. xvi.+356. Map; 5! 
ul. 21s. mn. 


In this volume Mr. Amaury Talbot follows up his account, In 
the Shadow of the Bush, of the Ekoi of the Oban District in the 
east of South Nigeria, by one of the Ibibio of the Eket District, 
which lies on the coast and mainly between the Cross and Kwa 
Ibo rivers, about a hundred miles east of the Niger Delta. The 
preiace is dated 1914, publication having been delayed, as in so 
many other cases, by the war. The Ibibio are typical negroes, 
with much in common with the Ibo, and number about a 
million. The branch dwelling in the Eket District numbers 
more than 150,000, and is divided into nine tribes, including the 
Efik of Calabar. Mr. Talbot spent only ten months in the 
district, but has been able to add to his own collections those of 
the late Mr. W. W. Eakin of the Kwa Ibo Mission, and has had 
the invaluable aid of the late Chief Daniel Henshaw, the head of 
one of the ruling families of Calabar. 

The District, save for a few low hills, has been raised to sea 
level by river deposits, and the southern part is still mangrove 
swamp, although the central and northern parts are fertile palm 
land. The most powerful deities and jujus are hence naturally 
connected with the sea or sacred pools and rivers, and the 
author made many visits to their homes, which are tenanted by 
sacred fish and said to be haunted by guardian pythons, leopards, 
and fish-eagles. (See especially the illustrated account (pp. 
23-30) of the ‘‘ Pool of Life,’’ where dwells the spirit of the Great 
Mother Abassi Isu Ma (Goddess of the Face of Love, or the Face 
of the Mother, Eka Abassi); and the visit to the ‘‘ black and 
bitter waters of "Mbiam ” (pp. 47-50), which cause death if, after 
due rites, they are sprinkled on an enemy’s doorpost or even in 
his path.) But everything has its indwelling spirit, and, like 
Miss Mary Kingsley, the author reports that whatever is seen, 
or struck, on going out in the morning may be the guardian for 
the day and require an offering. Obumo the thunderer 1s 
generally looked upon as the principal god and great First 
Cause, but to initiates the true head of the pantheon is Eka 
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Abassi (the virgin ‘‘ Mother of God ’’), represented by a stone 
in most of the sacred groves. Abassi Obumo concerns himself 
only with great matters, such as the division of the seasons, and 
seems to have superseded an earlier god, Ete Abassi (‘‘ Father 
God ’’), who was the husband of Eka Abassi and has left some 
traces. The fish-eagle is the messenger and incarnate form of 
Obumo, and hovers over places sacred to him. 

Traces are mentioned of snake cult and of bird cult (pp. 15-16). 
To the latter might be added that earth spirits have feet turned 
backwards, possibly a bird-like feature The Spider Play 
described on pp. 79-82 also, as Mr. Talbot points out, suggests 
an ancient bird dance. 

When human sacrifices were made to Obumo at the New Yam 
Festival, the victim was wrapped in bark and tied some distance 
up the trunk of a very tall tree (p. 17), and there is a gruesome 
story (p. 3) of the sacrifice, to the spirit of the palm, of a leper, 
with his face eaten away, by binding him waist and throat to 
the tallest tree of a grove and pegging his feet to the ground, 
leaving him to expire and his body to decay. It is curious to 
note that a person with yellowish skin is preferred for sacrifice 
(p. 37). The palm tree is linked with the thunder juju, and 
‘‘ thunderstones "’ are used in divination. 

The superior nature spirits seem to be divided into the 
vengeful "Mbiam and the benevolent Ndemm, who are uncreated 
and immortal beings with sex and human-like bodies of ethereal 
texture. They dwell in water, trees, or rocks, and caps. 11 to iv 
(pp. 20-56) give many examples, whose sacred pools and groves 
are places of sanctuary for both mankind and animals. They 
are distinct from the Ibokk, or natural forces, which can be 
created or attracted by bringing together certain ingredients 
as a ‘‘medicine,’’ and which fade away if neglected. The 
proper Ibokk may be put upon a hoe and spells recited over it, 
and then, if a thief enters a farm protected by it, the magic hve 
flies to his hand and he is obliged to labour without pause until 
the owner releases him or no more work remains to be done on 
the farm. Twin births are remarkably frequent, and are 

1Cf. A. T. Crawford Cree, ‘‘ Backfooted Beings,’’ Folk-Lore, vol. xvii. 
(1906), pp. 131-40. 
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abhorrent to the jujus. In the case of one Ndemm the twin 
mother who passed along the path or approached the dwelling 
of his priest was formerly punished with death. The abolition 
of a twin town in 1902 is described (pp. 205-10). ‘ Twin girl’ 
is still a term of abuse, but, as twins are no longer slain, the 
offended jujus have ceased to give the miraculous manifestations 
of which there ts a tradition. 

In cap. v, on witchcraft, magic, and divination, one method of 
invocation has a surprising resemblance to a mediaeval summons 
to the Devil. The newly dead can be reanimated and sold as 
slaves (p. 63’, such ghost men going always as in a dream and 
not being able to eat ordinary food. The Ibibio witch doctor 
employs the hair, nail clippings, and a bit of the clothing of an 
intended victim, and the hair and nails of a much-loved dead 
child are laid before a juju that he may destroy the suspected 
slayer. The next chapter includes performances in which a 
man or babe is apparently slain or wounded and then restored ; 
but the necessary spell is broken if men and women eat together 
meanwhile, a strange taboo. Other plays are ventriloquial 
performances with marionettes, and in the old days, if a doll 
chanced to fall, so that it could be seen how it worked, the towns- 
folk either slew all the performers or slew the one at fault and 
sold the others as slaves. 

Each human being has at least three souls—a bush soul which 
perishes after death, one which goes to the ghost world between 
incarnations, and one which is immortal and of which the 
others may be emanations. The shadow ts called by the same 
name, and is by some regarded as an emanation of the soul, 
Injury to it injuring the body. In some regions the bush soul 
may occupy a tree or animal, or it may reside in its owner 
and be consciously sent out on occasion, the death of the wer- 
beast involving the death of its human original. The power to 
occupy a second shape may be inherited or be acquired by 
magic. The list of the more common secondary forms is worth 
noting. In addition to the snake it includes fish (women 
especially), wild boar, crocodile, birds such as the white egret, 
parrot and fish eagle, great trees and climbers, silk cotton trees 
(chiefs and their children only), bush cat, monkey, leopard, 
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rat, and other animals down to sandflics and mosquitoes. 
Animals also send out their spirits in shadow shape in advance, 
to see that all is safe, and even sacred trees can project shadow 
shapes to guard the bush roads. 

The sky is called white, not blue, and white is the sacred 
colour of the fillets of juju priests and of the offerings of cloth, 
fowls, and goats. But the space available for a review does 
not suffice to set out the many subiects to which important 
contributions are made-—ghosts and ghost-laying, dreams, 
death and funeral ceremonies (with a preparatory rite, Inam 
(‘seclusion’), for aged chiefs), secret societies (which, Mr. 
Talbot thinks, were originally woman cults), birth customs and 
beliefs, age classes and taboos, trial by ordeal, head-hunting, 
fire-walking, etc., etc. 

This is a book indispensable to students of West Africa, and 
a special word of commendation is also due to the illustrations, 
which are clear, well-chosen, and helpful. Like all other works, 
however, it has a blemish. Too often collection is mingled with 
comment, and fascinating stories of ritual and belief are inter- 
rupted by references to naiad and dryad, Sumerians, the Kale- 
vala, Siam, Egypt, Malaya, Assyria, Mexico, the Greek poets, 
and soon. Not only is the thread of narrative broken, but the 
resemblances are sometimes strained or doubtful, and one feels 
uneasy lest the narrative may unconsciously be tinged by the 
memory of these ‘‘ parallels ’’ or comparisons, which might well 
be left to those whom the writer styles ‘‘ authors, golden-penned, 
and writing in the restful atmosphere of panelled libraries at 


home.”’ 
A. R. WriGut. 


THE GOLDEN Ass or Lucius ApuLetus. In the translation of 
WILLIAM ADLINGTON. Edit., with an Intro., by F. J. 
Harvey Darton. Navarre Society, 1924. Ill. Pp. 359. 
2Is. net. 

For folklore students not sufficiently equipped to read with 

ease, in the original, the immortal tale of Eros and Psyche, the 

details of initiation into the mysteries of Isis, and other ‘‘ fresh 
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and pleasant matter ’’ of Apuleius’ Metamorphosis, the most 
helpful translation is doubtless that of Thomas Taylor the 
Platonist, published in 1822 in The Metamorphosis, or Golden 
Ass, and Philosophical Works of Apuletus. But this version, 
and the much more eloquent, if less faithful, ‘sixteenth-century . 
translation of William Adlington, have both become practically 
unobtainable by the poor scholar. Adlington’s translation is 
that quoted by Andrew Lang, and its splendid prose makes it 
by far the more attractive to the general reader. 

Apuleius was a native of the African colony of Madaura about 
the time of Antoninus Pius, and in the Apology, which was his 
defence in the proconsular court against a charge of the improper 
use of magic, he calls himself half-Numidian and half-Gaetulian. 
His mother was of the family line of Plutarch, and came from 
Thessaly, where, says Apuleius, ‘‘ by the common report of all 
the world, sorceries and enchantments are most used.’”’ He was 
educated in Carthage and Athens, and visited Rome and Asia 
Minor. The Metamorphosis contains some autobiography and 
some gathered results of his travels in folklore and popular 
religion and witchcraft. But it would be superfluous to offer 
comment to folklorists on the familiar treasures of The Golden 
Ass, or to comment on its precise relation to the Ass ascribed to 
Lucian and the earlier work of the Greek Lucius Patrensis, 
which are fully discussed elsewhere, but not in the present 
edition. 

The Navarre Society have done public service in producing 
in this handsome volume a reprint of Adlington’s translation, 
albeit modernized in the capricious spelling and occasionally as 
regards obsolete words and interminable paragraphs, for the 
emendation has been effected with judgment and restraint. As 
books are now priced, the volume is cheap, for it is printed on 
thick paper in a large type and seemly format, with decorations 
and a few illustrations. We commend it both to students whose 
libraries as yet lack the necessary copy of Adlington, and to the 
lover of stately Tudor prose. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 
WEDNESDAY, I9QTH Marcu, 1924. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair.) 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Miss M. Borley, Miss L. L. E. Spelman, 
and Capt. C. Mumford as members of the Society, and the 
enrolment of the Essex Field Club as a subscriber, were 
announced; the resignation of Mrs. M. S. Mott was also 
announced. 

Mrs. Scoresby Routledge gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Folk- 
lore of Mangareva, Gambier Islands,’”’ which was profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides. In the discussion which 
followed the Chairman, Miss Hull, Mr. Carline, and Mr. 
Wright took part. Mrs. Routledge exhibited some dresses 
worn by those taking part in a pageant described in the 
lecture. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Scoresby Routledge for her lecture and for showing 
her exhibits. 


WEDNESDAY, 30TH APRIL, 1924. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair.) 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
VOL. XXXV. 305 T 
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The Chairman announced that Dr. E. S. Hartland, in 
consequence of his continued ill-health, had tendered his 
resignation as a member of the Society, and that the 
Council, in consideration of his long and distinguished 
serviccs to the Society, had unanimously clected him an 
Honorary Member. 

Mr. C. J. Tabor read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Troubadours : 
their Lives and Literature,’’ and Miss Tabor and Miss 
Linda Smith gave musical illustrations of the subject- 
matter of the paper. In the discussion which followed the 
Chairman, Mr. Wright, Miss Hullah, Mrs. Coote Lake, and 
-Miss Hull took part. 

The Mecting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mr. Tabor for his paper and to Miss Tabor and Miss Linda 
Smith for their musical illustrations. 


WEDNESDAY, 21ST May, 1924. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair.) 
THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. G. Burchill, Miss Elizabeth Clark, and 
Miss A. Cameron Taylor as members of the Society was 
announced. 

The Chairman reported that he had communicated to 
Dr. E. S. Hartland his election as an Honorary Member of 
the Society, and had received a letter from him through 
Mrs. Hartland expressing his appreciation of the honour 
done him. 

Prof. R. M. Dawkins read a paper entitled ‘‘ Ancient 
Statues in Mediaeval Constantinople’ (pp. 209-48), and 
in the discussion which followed the Chairman, Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Wright, Miss Canziani, and Mrs. Banks took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Prof. Dawkins for his paper. 
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WEDNESDAY, I8TH JUNE, 1924. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair.) 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Prof. R. M. Dawkins and Mrs. Puthrie as 
members of the Society were announced. The resignations 
of Mr. C. Beadle and Miss Rohde, and the withdrawal of 
the subscription of the Prince Roland Bonaparte Library 
(which was being closed), were also announced. 

Mr. Wright exhibited necklaces of blue beads which were 
worn under the clothes as amulets against colds by children 
in London and elsewhere in England, and Miss Murray and 
Mr. C. J. Tabor offered some observations thereon. 

Dr. E. Westermarck read a paper entitled ‘‘ Muharram 
Rites in Morocco,’”’ and in the discussion which followed 
the Chairman, Dr. Gaster, Mr. Wright, Miss Murray, and 
Mr. Whale took part. 

The Meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 


Dr. Westermarck for his paper and to Mr. Wright for his 
exhibits. 


INITIATION.? 


BY A. M. HOCART. 


ALL the world over we find initiation ceremonies which 
mark the passage from one stage or state of life to another. 
They occur at all ages and cn the threshold of most im- 
portant events, but most commonly at puberty. The inner 
meaning of these initiation ceremonies has long been known 
to anthropologists ; in fact few institutions are as trans: 
parent: the idea of death and rebirth is usually clearly 
expressed. I need not rehearse evidence which 1s so 
familiar to all readers of anthropological literature.? In 
India this cardinal doctrine of initiation was expressed in 
the title Twice-born by which the three initiated castes 
were distinguished from the common herd. ‘“ According 
to the teaching of revelation,’’ says Manu, ‘‘a Twice-born’s 
first birth is from his mother, his second on binding the 
girdle,”’ the girdle being the sign of initiation.? 

A.—The theory I will take then for granted, but proceed 
to point out that it is the same as that which underlies a 
king’s coronation. If the theory is the same we naturally 
expect some resemblance in the ritual. Of this we have 


1 This paper originally formed part of a paper entitled ‘‘ Installation 
and Initiation.”” Soon after it was written, however, so much new 
material came to hand that it was necessary to break it up into “ The 
Coronation Ceremony ” which has appeared in the Ceylon Journal of 
Science, Section G, for 1924, and the present paper. For the proof 
that the Coronation Ceremony typifies rebirth I must refer the reader 
to that paper, and also to one on ‘‘ The Marriage Ceremony ”’ which 
follows it in the same Journal. 


2F.g. J. G. Fraser, The Golden Bough, vol. iii. pp. 423 et seq. 
3 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 169. 
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already had an instance in Fiji*: we have seen that the 
initiation into the cult of the water-sprites centred round a 
kava ceremony, and that the natives themselves describe 
that kava as being done “in the Fijian style for chiefs.” 
The difference is that, whereas the chief becomes a god 
the initiate becomes a dwarf spirit, an elf ; but the distinc- 
tion is a small one, for gods and elves are merely different 
classes of kalou, spirits ®; nor is the distinction universal ; 
for instance it is not true of the Brahmanic initiation, nor 
of the Indian initiation to the sacrifice. 

If we examine the ceremonies of initiation and of coro- 
nation point by point we shall find many more cases of 
resemblance. 

B.—In India the aspirant to the Wheel-kingship must 
fit himself for duty by fasting in seclusion ®; a European 
monarch of the Roman Catholic persuasion must fast 
since his coronation comprises communion. Fasting is a 
_ common practice in initiation. 

C.—I do not know whether we must identify the king’s 
ritual victory with the ordeals which the initiates almost 
invariably have to undergo; probably, since “it 1s by 
austerities that men conquer the world. Now his austerity 
becomes wider and wider; and ever more and more 
glorious worlds he conquers.” *? The Fijian who has 
become initiated into the water-sprite and similar cults 
becomes invulnerable. 

D.—Secrecy is an almost dgiveral feature of initiation. 
In Fiji all the women and children are removed, and no one 
is allowed to come that way during the proceedings. In 
India the common people (s#dra) are excluded from the 
king’s coronation.® 

4 Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G, vol. i. Pt. i. p. 27. 


5 On the meaning of kalou, see The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. xlii. (1912), p. 437. 


6 Digha, iii. 60 et seq. 
? Satapatha Brahmana, iii. 4. 4. 27. 8 Ibid. v. 3. 2. 1. 
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E.—The admonition to keep certain moral laws is 
common to both types. 

F.—Intoxicants play as great a part in initiation as in 
coronation. I refer again to Fiji. 

G.—Intoxicants suggest communion. Apart from that 
direct evidence of communion is found, though rare. 

H.—Rare also in initiation ceremonies is the unction. 

I.—The cup-bearer at the installation of some Fijian 
chiefs performs antics, at which it is forbidden to laugh 
under the penalty of a fine. In a South-East Australian 
initiation the old men ‘‘ go through some absurd antics to 
make the boys laugh at their child’s play.’’ But the boys 
are warned by their cousins, and look on with the utmost 
stolidity.® 

J.—The head gear of a king is called a crown; an 
initiate’s we call a hat; but that is purely a convention, 
based not on form or function, but on rank: crowns vary 
in form as much as initiation hats, and some of the shapes 
are common to both, for instance the high conical crown 
of the seventh century India. The Hawaiian chiefs wore 
a crested helmet which might have been copied from a 
Greek model ; we find the same helmet eine a secret 
society fase in New Britain.” 

K.—Masks seem at first peculiar to secret societies, yet 
it is by no means certain that it is so; there is indeed, no 
definite evidence, that I know, of kings wearing face masks, 
but they certainly masqueraded as gods, just as initiates 
masquerade as ghosts or other spirits. The Egyptian kings 
for instance assumed at the Sed festival the costume and the 
insignia of Osiris.11_ So also at a certain festival the king 
of the Kurus, an Indian tribe, dressed up as a god.!* The 


* A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 525. 

0 W.T. Brigham, Hawaiian Feather Work, pp. 40 et seq. 

11 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 39. 

12 Jataka, No. 276, ii. 372. Cf. Satapatha Brahmana, v. 3. 5. 20 ét Seq. 
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‘Babylonian priests dressed up as fishes,!}% and priests are 
admissible as evidence since they share a common origin 
with kings. 

L.—Initiates are very fond of impersonating animals ; 
this is especially common in North America.’* Kings also 
occasionally have an animal nature. We hear of a Scorpion- 
king in predynastic Egypt,!® and the Egyptian king was 
ssnake-lord of Buto as well as hawk-lord of Hieraconpolis.16 
‘India swarms with cobra kings, and bird kings are not 
uncommon.!” In India also the Great Man, emperor or sage, 
has the jaw of a lion and is a lion in the front half of his 
body.'!8§ The Sinhalese kings, who styled themselves wheel- 
kings or emperors, traced their descent to a lion whose son 
by a human princess had the hands and feet of a lion.’ 
There is very good reason why these cases should be so rare : 
majesty is one of the chief requirements of a king, and it is 
difficult at the same time to be majestic and imitate an 
animal in appearance and behaviour; therefore it is only 
to be expected that both kings and priests should have 
‘shed their animal trappings very early in their career, as 
they increased in dignity, retaining the memory of them 
only as an emblem on their standards, or as the mystic 
_.symbol of the god. On the other hand secret societies seem 
to love the grotesque, and being democratic they can 
-afford it. 

M.—Traces of sun-worship are found in initiation cere- 
‘monies. 

N.—Coronation and marriage are closely connected ; 
one is the sequence of the other. Initiation 1s usually a 


13S. Langdon, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1922), p. 612. 
14 The Golden Bough, vol. iii. p. 434; R. H. Lowie, Societies of the Crow 
-Hidatsa and Mandan Indians, Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist., vol. xi. p. 147. 


8 J. H. Breasted, A History of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 36. 
7° H. R. H. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 99. 
1” Sanskrit Dict., s.v. naga; Jataka, No. 545, vi. 256. 

8 Digha, ii. 18. 19 Mahavamsa, Vi. 
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preparation to marriage or sexual intercourse. The Fijian 
Mbaki initiation ended in the coming in of women and 
promiscuous intercourse.” 

O.—The king’s main function is to secure peace and plenty 
for his people: the Indian king by his consecration becomes 
Prajapati, the year, and ‘ creates abundance and creatures, 
thinking, ‘ Having created abundance and creatures, let 
me be consecrated.’’’*! Initiation ceremonies are sometimes 
connected with fertility. In Fiji they had a secret society 
called the Mbaki, or the Year, the Cr6p.22 The other cult 
I have mentioned, that of the water-sprites, was chiefly 
prized because it brought luck in fishing, money, or any 
enterprise. | 

P.—The king becomes holy. In Polynesia, where 
chieftainship is the paramount institution, holy is called 
tapu, and a king can make things tapu and thus withdraw 
them from use; hence our word taboo. In the New 
Hebrides, where chieftainship is weak and secret societies 
are the craze, it is the members of those societies wh? 
impose the tapu.*8 

Q.—The king at his coronation usually acquires a neW 
name, either a title or the name of a predecessor; so d0 
priests very frequently, for instance Popes and monks in 
Europe. Initiates commonly do so. 

R.—In India and Fiji the king closes his consecration 
by bathing. This is a common way of terminating a! 
initiation, for instance at the end of the Fijian Maki 
ceremony. 

Of course all these features are seldom to be found in 
one and the same ceremonial: that is not to be expected. 
Customs, like words, are made up of elements which are 
always liable to change or extinction, but those changes 

20 L. Fison in Archiv. fiir Ethnographie, vol. ti. p. 269. 
21 Satapatha Brahmana, v. 2. §. 14; cf. v. I. 3. 3. and 7. 
22 L. Fison, op. cit., 


22W. H.R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, vol. i. p. 92. 
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are not the same nor do they attack the same elements in ° 
every nation; one dialect will drop its ¢’s, another its e’s, 
a third reduces its s’s to h’s, while a fourth goes further and 
only leaves a kind of gasp; thus the ancient Samoan said 
Tanaloa, the moderym Samoan Kanaloa, the Hawaiian 
Kanaloa, the Tahitian Ta’arca, the Maori Tanaroa. So it 
is with customs: one people drops the intoxicants from a 
ceremony, another gives up masks, a fourth has little sense 
of dignity and is captivated by masks to an excessive 
degree ; those who love solemnity lay stress on the com- 
munion, and so each one according to his temperament. 
Yet in spite of all it is remarkable, especially if we allow 
for the imperfections of our records, how many of the 
elements of coronation enumerated above recur together in 
initiation ceremonies from the most different parts of the 
world. I will give a few examples from all over the world. 


I. Fox Society of the Crow Indtans.*4 


F.—The intoxicant is tobacco, which office-bearers 
smoke to show that they accept office. 

K.—They paint their faces. 

L.—They wear caps and belts of fox skins. 

M.—They walk round sunwise. 


II. Banks Islands ; New Hebrides. 


A.—The members are called tamate, the dead, the ghosts. 
B.—There is a period of fasting.?® 
C.—The candidate is beaten by the members,?> and 
initiation involves trial of endurance by torments and 
hardships.6 
D.—The candidate lives in seclusion. Secrecy is ob- 
served and the masks are not to be shown to the women 
outside processions. 
24 R. H. Lowie, op. cit. > W. H.R. Rivers, op. cit. 
26 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, pp. 80, 86. 
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E.—The candidate is admonished to do his duty as 4 
member of*the society. 

J, K.—They use combined hats and masks, one type of 
which is crested and distinctly recalls the Hawaiian helmet. 

L.—Many of the societies’ objects have the form of 
animals, and in these cases it is from animals that societies 
take their names. 

M.—The sun appears among the drawings of two ghosts 
on a door. 

P.—The members can put a taboo on trees and so prevent 
them being used by members of other societies. 

R.—The authorities make no mention of bathing, but 
they must bathe at the end, since it is not allowed to wash 
for the hundred days of seclusion. 


II. Kurnat of South-East Australia.?’ 


A.—A god, who is father’s father to the tribe, comes 
down from heaven for the purpose of making the boys into 
men. How this is done is not clear, either from the 
ignorance of the natives or the imperfection of our accounts. 
We can only infer. Thus: we are told that a novice during 
probation may not look at a woman, even his mother, 
an emu; the emu is the god’s mother; hence the equ 
tion—emu = god’s mother; emu=initiate’s mother ; and 
initiate = god. | 

Certain it is that the novices die and are reborn; {0F 
they are “ laid to sleep as boys, in order to be awakened 
as men.” It is ‘‘some kind of magic sleep, not like the 
ordinary sleep of mankind.’ There can be no doubt as 
to the meaning of this sleep, since the mothers and 
sisters of the boys are wearing a band of white clay 
across their faces as sign of mourning when the boys 
return to camp. 

B.—The boys go on short commons during the novitiate. 

27 A. W. Howitt, op. cit. 28 Ibid. p. 625. 
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C.—The qualifications of young men are tested in some 
tribes, especially those of Southern Queensland by a cere- 
monial combat in which they take part.” 

D.—Strict secrecy is observed. 

F.—The novice is instructed in the rules of morality that 
befit a grown-up man, e.g. speaking the truth and not 
stealing women, two of our ten commandments ; also food 
restrictions, which is one of the five commandments preached 
by the Indian Emperor.” 

G.—We have no direct statement that the Kurnai had 
communion ; yet we can inferit. The men kill a kangaroo. 
The novices sit down with their heads covered ; then the 
blankets are thrown off and an old man points first to the 
sky then to the kangaroo meat, which the novices then 
eat.31 Now exactly the same procedure is followed in 
revealing the bull-roarers which represent the ancient god 
from the sky and his wife.3? In this case the rite is called 
“showing the grandfather,” so that there cannot be the 
‘least doubt as to the meaning of this performance; it is: 
“You see the sky? These bull-roarers are the sky.” On 
this analogy we conclude that the kangaroo is the sky god, 
that the novices eat the god, and so become the god, which 
confirms our first inference concerning the theory of Kurnai 
initiation. 

I.—Antics : these have been described. 

J.—The novices are invested with a head band. 

K.—Their faces are marked with red ochre. 

L.—During the ‘“‘ magic sleep’’ described above the 
novices are not allowed to speak, but only to chirp like an 
emu-wren, which is the ‘ totem ’’ of the male members of 


2 A. W. Howitt, op. cit., 639. 


30 Yathabuttak ca buajatha (eat according to custom), Digha, ii. 173; 
Jataka, No. 276, ii. 365. 


31 A. W. Howitt, op. cit., pp. 635, 628. 
82 [bid. pp. 576, 583. 
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the tribe. Dances are also performed impersonating the 
tribal animals. | 

M.—The sky god plays a part. 

N.—A boy is ripe for initiation when his whiskers begin 
to grow and he pays more attention to women than is 
considered proper. In one tribe the newly initiated youth 
can chose any woman of the tribe, except a blood relation, 
to sleep the night with him. In another the boy is now 
supposed to have arrived at manhood and is at liberty to 
steal a woman from another tribe. Among the Kuringal 
and others the boys must be initiated by men of the group 
from which the boys will get their wives.®4 

O.—Among the Dieri a boy is presented with a bull- 
roarer which produces a good harvest of snakes and other 
reptiles. 

P.—A new name Is given.3¢ 

R.—Bathing. 


IV. Torres Straits.3" 


B.—The boys are secluded for a whole month without 
being allowed to talk, or play, or eat animal food (Muralug). 

C.—The boys are whipped with burning coco-nut leaves 
(saibat). 

E.—The boys are taught rules of conduct, amongst 
others ‘‘ you no steal; you no tell a lie; you no steal 
woman.” These are three out of the five commandments 
preached by the Indian Emperor. 

N.—The appearance of pubic hairs was the signal for 
initiation, and the newly initiated ‘‘ were instructed about 
dealings with women’; they ‘were taught magical 
practices in connection with women so that the latter might 
fall in love with them ’’; on their return home they used 

33 A.W. Howitt, op. cit., pp. 635, 628. 
«4 Ibid. pp. 525 et seq., 584; cf. p.640. 


35 Ibid. p. 660. 36 Ibid. pp. 559, 657. 
37 Report of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Stratts, vol. v. 
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magic ‘‘ to make girl come,’’ and this seems generally to 
have been followed by marriage. 

R.—Bathing. 

| V. Ruanda.8 

A.—In the secret society of the Imandwa the leader 
becomes L’angombe, who is the living god; others imper- 
sonate L’angombe’s companions called Imandwa. ‘‘The 
cult of L’angombe has the privilege of transforming every- 
thing, men and things.”’ 

C.—The initiate is thrown into the air, thrown down and 
beaten, and then terrified with talk of cutting him up.... 
Distinct from this is the game of the chess kind which 
L’angombe plays with a rival claimant to decide who will 
be king of the Imandwa. This is therefore a coronation 
ceremony, not an initiation ceremony, since it is reserved 
for the king ; but it is interesting to find a coronation rite 
inside a secret society. 

D.—The initiation is secret. 

F.—Banana wine is used. 

J.—The king of the Imandwa and his subordinates have 
their heads adorned with a crest. The shepherd’s head is 
crowned with reeds. 

K.—The members ‘‘ wear strange costumes.”’ 

L.—The leader of the society imitates the roar of the 
lion ; another royal feature. 

O.—They pray that they may have children, possess 
cows, be successful with their crops, and meet no enemies. 

Q.—Initiates take a new name. 


VI, Kipsitki: Circumcision.® 

A.—‘‘The ceremonies seem to indicate a return to pre-natal 
condition by the mother’s skirt being worn over the body.” 
. 38 Arnoux, “ Le culte de la Société Secréte des Imandwa au Ruanda,”’ 
Anthropos (1912), p. 537; (1913), p. 127. 

8 Juxon Barton, ‘“‘ Notes on the Kipsikis or Lumbua Tribe of the 
Kenya Colony,” The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Iustitute 
(1923), p. 42. 
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B.—One month’s seclusion in a hut which they can only 
leave for purposes of nature. 

C.—The novices are beaten on the head, body, and 
particularly the pubes, with siek nettles, which cause in- 
tolerable pain. 

D.—The women and non-initiates are ushered away. 
The initiates may never reveal the secrets of the rites to 
women, uncircumcized, or strangers. 

E.—The boys are admonished not to thieve or practise 
witchcraft, and they are told the things they may or may 
not do. 

F.—Beer made from eleusine grain is spat on each of the 
boys, and the elders carouse. 

H.—Initiates anoint their heads with butter. 

J, K.—During their seclusion they wear a head-dress 
with a mask attached. 

L.—One man impersonates a leopard, and the bull- 
roarers used are supposed to be the noises of animals. 

M.—Before the operation the candidates stand in a line 
facing the sun. The operation takes place at sunrise. 

N.—At the end of his seclusion the initiate has connec- 
tion with a woman, and may force her, if necessary. 

R.—At one point the boys pass paroues water, but this 
is not right at the end. 


VII. Brahmanical. 

A.—The incarnation theory has already been dealt with. 

B.—The night before is spent in absolute silence. 

C.—The preceptor gives the boy a set of commandments, 
which, however, do not appear to oer on important 
matters. 

H.—Water is poured over the boy. . 

K, L—The sacred thread, which is possibly a last 
vestige of ceremonial garments, is put on; then the boy 
dons an antelope skin. 


40S. Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-Born. 
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M.—tThe thread is put on while facing the sun. Water 
iS poured on the boy’s hands, and then he looks at the sun. 
He walks the deasil round the fre. 

N.—No Brahman can marry till he has received the 
sacred thread. After water has been poured over him, as 
stated enOvG ‘he thereby becomes fit to entertain thoughts 
of marriage.” 

O.—He takes a new name. 

R.—He bathes. 

In view of the above examples, culled quite at random, 
I think it may be truly said that there-is no fundamental 
difference between initiation on the one hand and corona- 
tion-ordination on the other. It would be hard to find a 
definition that keeps the two groups apart. The only way 
of doing so that I think of is by defining initiation as a 
transformation ceremony in which the transformed becomes 
neither king, nor priest, nor dignitary. In other: words 
initiation is a democratic form of installation. 

We thus have a genus: transformation ceremony 
divided into two species, installation and initiation, the 
first being subdivided into coronation and ordination. 

Which of these is the original? Is installation derived 
from initiation, or is it the other way round? I have no 
doubt what the majority will answer; for initiation cere- 
monies and secret societies are best known to us from des- 
criptions of savages: they have thus come to be looked 
upon as essentially savage institutions, and therefore as 
primitive, since everything savages do is assumed to be 
primitive. On the other hand the divinity of kings is 
expounded to us chiefly by Egypt, Chaldza, India, and 
China, lands of ancient civilization. But this is a 
very bad reason. Suppose that Christianity were to 
disappear from among European races and to survive 
only among the converted black races, would our suc- 
cessors be justified in concluding that Christianity is 
more primitive than Hinduism or Buddhism, which 
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are held by people-of advanced and _ long-established 
culture ? 

There is a very good reason why divine kingship should 
be found only among peoples of a certain standing: it 
requires a high order of intelligence, a capacity for com- 
bined and disciplined action, an aristocracy bred through 
successive generations to sustain their part with dignity. 
Savages such as people the great part of Melanesia are 
unequal to the task ; it can indeed be shown that they were 
introduced to divine kingship but failed to maintain it.4# 
On the other hand initiation ceremonies are essentially 
popular; either they are a stage in life through which 
every man must pass, or they are mysteries open to all 
those whose minds are inclined to the mysterious. 

In point of fact aristocracy usually precedes democracy ; 
the privileges of the few always tend to spread downward 
among the masses. We can ourselves see titles and 
observances once limited to the great daily becoming 
cheaper. It is in religion as in other things. Reisner tells 
us, ‘‘ Whatever gain in skill or knowledge there is appears 
first in the service of the Royal family.” 42 To take an 
instance the ka, or double, ‘‘in all probability was origi- 
nally the exclusive possession of kings.’ 4% Again: the 
nobles imitated the tombs of Pharaoh and obtained grants 
in aid from him so that the formula ‘‘ the offering which 
the king gives ’’ became a stereotyped formula of offerings 
which spread to the lower classes.44 Again: originally only 
the king became Osiris at his death; later every man on 
dying became Osiris ‘‘ and was conceived as king,’’ and 
amulets representing the royal insignia of the Pharaoh 
were painted on the inside of the coffin or laid beside the 
body. In Egypt then godhead began at the top and 


"' Chieftainship in the Pacific, pp. 634, 636. 

42 Feyptian Conception of Immortality, p. 32. 

43]. H. Breasted, Development, etc., p. 55. 

44 Tbid., History, etc.. p. 71. Op. cit., p. 256, cf. p. 280. 
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spread downwards. Is it likely that the process was 
reversed elsewhere? Evidently not in India, since there 
in the Vedic period only members of the three aristocratic 
castes, Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya, that is priests, royal 
nobles, and landsmen, were qualified to sacrifice,4® and if 
one of the common people, even though a court dignitary, 
had to be provided with sacrifice the effects had to be un- 
done by a special offering.47 To this day the initiation 
with the sacred cord is limited to the three aristocratic 
castes. : 

We have had an instance of the downward spread of 
the royal consecration in the case of the marriage ceremony. 

We have fairly good direct evidence in Fiji where the 
people describe an initiation kava as done in chiefly style, 
not the chief’s kava as done in the style for initiates. 

It would be difficult to explain the occurrence of solar 
features in initiation ceremonies on the supposition that 
the king’s coronation is derived from initiation. Evidently 
these solar features are survivals which barely survived, 
whereas the king’s solar character is so exceedingly well 
preserved that it cannot be overlooked; indeed it is a 
‘cardinal dogma. 

The conclusion is forced upon us that installation 1s 
‘more archaic than initiation; indeed that initiation 1s 
merely a popular form of installation. It would be a 
mistake, however, to derive initiation from installation 
ceremonies as we know them. We must not forget that 
at the back of kings and priests lies their common parent, 
the priest-king, a personage of often humble eminence, 
like the kings of Futuna, who were sometimes bidden to 
hold their tongue if they said anything displeasing to their 
subjects. Such priest-kings were mascots rather than 
rulers, and we may be certain that their installation was 
thought out much more with a view to good luck than to 
impressiveness. Just as individuals rising in the social scale 


46 Satapatha Brahmana, iii. 1. 1. 9. 47 Ibid. v. 3. 2. 1 et seq. 
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discard useful habits which detract from their increasing 
dignity, so institutions, as they acquire prestige, divest 
themselves by degrees of everything low or grotesque, and 
assume increasing pomp: the purpose changes, and there- 
fore the means; little by little good luck yields priority 
to secular authority or spiritual ascendency, and the ritual 
is altered to mect the change. 

We shall therefore find in all probability that initiation 
ceremonies are derived neither from the coronation of a 
king nor the ordination of a priest, but from a primitive 
consecration ceremony. As the common people stand 
little on dignity, but delight in thrills, they will have pre- 
served all that part of the primitive ritual which gave 
thrills, and not only preserved it but intensified it. Instal- 
lation ceremonies then will not be sufficient to reconstitute 
the parent form, but we shall have to look to initiation 
rites for many of its features, such as masks, antics, animal 
impersonations, dances, obscenities, and so forth, always. 
bearing in mind, however, that these may have become 
exaggerated in initiation, as they were toned down, or even 
suppressed, in installation. Like the king-priest’s this. 
primitive consecration was probably confined originally to- 
a group ; but as it lost value by becoming common it was 
readily thrown open to any one who would pay the fees or 
otherwise qualify for it. 

We can thus offer the following temporary sketch of the 
development of consecration, as likely to advance our 
knowledge by inviting amplifications and modifications, oF 
even complete destruction leading in the end to something 
better. First we have consecration, which raises ome oF 
more men of the tribe to a relation with the gods that 
enables him to control nature on behalf of the people, and 
so ensure prosperity. As the mere consecration without 
further qualifications deifies him, it is necessary to keep it 
secret, lest any one steal so valuable a weapon, or interfere: 
with it by counter-charms. 
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With the rise of great kings too many people are concerned 
to make secrecy possible ; with the increasing strictness of 
heredity that secrecy is no longer necessary, since birth 
cannot be stolen. <A publicity is therefore welcomed which 
adds to the sovereign’s prestige. 

Those who specialize in the spiritual side take an opposite 
direction to heredity, and gradually throw consecration 
open to all those whoare ‘‘ apt and meet, for their learning 
and godly conversation, to exercise their Ministry duly.” 
There ceases:thus to be any point in secrecy. The ritual 
does not attain the same magnificence as for a king, but 
the moral side is developed beyond any other. 

A simplified consecration may extend to the whole group, 
but is confined to that group not by heredity, but only by 
_ knowledge, and therefore, in order to preserve them for 
the tribe it is necessary either to continue concealing the 
performance, or it may be sufficient to withhold from out- 
siders the essential formule, as in Brahmanical initiation. 
The group may, however, for some reason or other lose 
interest in these ceremonies ; on the other hand the teaching 
instinct, one of the parental instincts, is abnormally deve- 
loped in some of the members of the community; to 
satisfy this instinct and the love of moral ascendency they 
go beyond the limits of the tribe in search of disciples. 
But in order to prevent competition they enforce the most 
rigorous secrecy. There are, however, some whose love of 
proselytism will not be confined within the limits of secret 
associations, but floods over among all nations and all 
ranks. They found sects. 

I know the above outline is excessively simple, but, I 
repeat, it is only temporary. 

A. M. Hocarrt. 


LA GENESE DES CONTES AFRICAINS: OU COMME 
QUOI LES NOIRS INVENTENT DES CONTES 
SANS LE SAVOIR. 


PAR HENRI A. JUNOD, DE LA MISSION SUISSE ROMANDE. 


L’ AFRIQUE est le pays des contes populaires par excellence. 
Nous en possédons encore quelques-uns, nous autres Euro- 
péens; les Asiatiques en ont plus que nous. Mais les 
Africains nous dépassent tous. 

Chez eux le livre n’a pas encore tué le folklore ; la littéra- 
ture écrite n’a pas encore commencé a détruire la littérature 
orale. 

Car c’est bien une littérature ...sans lettres, il est vrai, ou 
l’esprit de la race, et ses aspirations et ses principes moraux 
se révélent sous une forme éminemment pittoresque et 
littéraire. 

Parmi les Ba-Ronga de Lourengo Marques j’ai recueilli plus 
de soixante contes populaires. Il edt été facile d’en obtenir 
cing fois, peut-étre dix fois autant. Or il en est de méme 
dans la plupart des tribus. 

D’ot vient cette richesse? Comment s’est amassé cé 
trésor? Je n’ai pas la prétention de résoudre ici une 
question aussi complexe. La science folklorique est 4 
l’ceuvre. Elle réunit peu a peu les contes du monde ent ier. 
Elle inventorie le trésor. Elle a déja constaté 1’existe nce 
de contes qu’on pourrait appeler cecuméniques, univer- 
sellement répandus sur notre planéte. Un grand et difficile 
probléme se pose 4 leur endroit. Appartenaient-ils 4 
Vhumanité primitive et ont-ils accompagné les tribus et 
les peuples dans leurs migrations? Ou bien ont-ils été 
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au cours des ages? Ou bien encore cette universalité 
provient-elle de ce que l’esprit humain est le méme partout 
et que les inventions de l’imagination sont les mémes sous 
tous les cieux? Il serait bien téméraire de trancher la 
question dans l'état actuel de nos connaissances. Chacune 
de ces hypothéses a sans doute sa part de vérité. Aux 
savants de cabinet de déterminer quelle elle est. 

Mon but est autre. Appartenant a la catégorie des 
collectionneurs, des amasseurs de matériaux, des travail- 
leurs de la brousse, je veux contribuer a la solution du’ 
probléme a l’instar du praticien de clinique externe qui 
communique ses observations au théoricien de la science 
médicale. : 

Que disent, que pensent les noirs eux-mémes sur le 
sujet? Je les ai interrogés cent fois: Je n’en ai pas 
rencontré un seul qui prétendit étre lauteur du conte qu il 
venait de me transmettre. Tous déclarent l’avoir entendu 
de tel ou tel qui le tenait lui-méme de quelque autre per- 
sonne. Les contes sont transmis. II ne s’en invente plus. 
C’est la conviction des indigénes. Et ils sont persuadés 
que ces histoires proviennent d’un trés lointain passé. 

Camilla, la vieille conteuse de Lourengo Marques, a 
laquelle je dois quelques-uns des plus jolis numéros de mon 
répertoire, me disait un jour, ‘“‘Ne vois-tu pas qu’ils 
viennent du temps d’Adam?_ Est-ce que l’on n’entend pas 
les bétes parler dans les contes? Or, du temps d’Adam, 
les animaux parlaient. Ils ont désappris depuis. Cela 
prouve que nos contes datent d’alors!’’ Alex. Vinet 
prétendait que, lorsque homme fut expulsé du jardin 
d’Eden, la poésie l’attendait a la sortie pour le consoler. ... 
Camilla met l’origine du folklore dans le paradis méme ! 

La critique historique et la critique littéraire auraient 
vite réduit 4 néant la naive hypothése de maconteuse. Je 
n’en retiens que cette affirmation: Pour les Bantous le 
conte populaire a été composé ily atrés longtemps. Actuel- 
lement on n’en invente plus. 
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Or je crois que, sous cette forme absolue, cette affirmation 
est fausse. Sans doute personne parmi les noirs ne sé 
met en frais de composer de toutes piéces un conte nouveau. 
Mais ce que j’appellerai la matiére folklorique, tramsmise 
de génération en génération, constitue une masse plastique, 
molle, que chaque conteur fagonne en quelque sorte 4 
son gré, sans s’en rendre compte. II est vrai que la mé- 
moire de ces primitifs est admirable. J’ai fréquemment 
constaté le cas d’un indigéne ayant entendu une seule fois. 
une histoire qui remplirait bien dix pages et la reproduisant 
ensuite tout entiére sans aucune peine. 

Mais était-elle exactement semblable? Je ne le crois 
pas. En fait, voici le phénoméne psychologique qui s¢ 
produit lorsqu’un Bantou dit un conte: il l’introduit 
immédiatement dans son propre milieu: il le localise; 4 
tel point qu’il donne parfois a ses héros le nom des habitants 
du village ; il les voit déambuler de tel 4 tel endroit. De 
plus il l’actualise. L’arc et les fléches d’autrefois devien- 
nent le fusil d’aujourd’hui. Les vétements de peaux 
sont remplacés par des habits. J’ai méme entendu de mes 
oreilles étonnés l’histoire d’une jeune noire, dans un conte 
authentiquement bantou, venant aprés bien des péripéties 
recevoir la benédiction nuptiale de la main du missionnaire 
blanc. 

Que l’on se réprésente un conte passant de bouche en 
bouche, de région en région, chaque fois déformé au gré de 
Timagination du narrateur et selon les circonstances du 
milieu. La déformation risque d’aller si loin quelle 
aboutira a une compléte transformation. Et, durant toute 
cette évolution les conteurs croiront de bonne foi qu’ils 
ne font que répéter l’histoire entendue. 

Pour prouver mon dire, je vais citer trois contes qui, 4 
mon avis, proviennent de la méme source et qui ilustreront 
bien le procédé d’invention collective et inconsciente que je 
viens de décrire. 

Le premier, ‘‘ La Route du Ciel,” m’a été narré avec 
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beaucoup de grAce il y a plus de vingt-cing ans par une 
femme distinguée 4 tous égards et originaire du pays de 
Magoude (100 kil. au Nord de Lourencgo Marques). 

Le second a été rédigé par un de mes éléves de l’école de 
Rikatla et provient de la région du lac Phati, prés, du 
Nkomati, 4 70 kilom. de la ville. 

Le troisiéme a été recueilli dans les mémes parages, je 
suppose, par un missionnaire portugais, le Pére Antonio 
Farinha, qui l’a publié en ronga a la fin d’une grammaire 
parue récemment.! 

Je traduis littéralement, respectant la simplicité du style, 
le grand nombre des répetitions littérales, la maladresse 
littéraire qui caractérisent parfois les contes bantous. 


1. La Route du Ciel. 


Une belle jeune fille avait été envoyée par sa mére puiser de 
Teau. 

En route elle cassa sa cruche. Lorsqu’elle vit cela, elle 
craignit que sa mére ne la grondat. C’est pourquoi elle partit, 
grimpa par sa ficelle pour aller au Ciel; elle prit la route qui 
meéne au Ciel.? 

Elle arriva dans un endroit ot il y avait quelqu’un de trés 
Aagé, une vieille femme qui demeurait dans des ruines. 

La vieille l'appela et lui dit: ‘‘ Viens ici, ma fille; je te 
donnerai des recommandations pour ton voyage.” 

Elle obéit ; elle y alla, car c’était une personne docile qui ne 
faisait pas de difficultés. 


1 Elementos de gramatica Landina, Imprensa nacional, Lourenco 
Marques, 1917. 

2 C’est une allusion 4 l’idée fort répandue chez les Rongas et dans 
plusieurs tribus africaines que le Ciel est le lieu du repos. Quandonn’a 
plus d’espoir sur la terre, il ne reste qu’une chose 4 faire : fabriquer sa 
ficelle et monter au Ciel... Les guerriers défient leurs ennemis en leur 
disant: ‘‘ Préparez votre ficelle pour aller au Ciel. Ici-bas votre 
compte est réglé!’’ C’est une illustration de la curieuse notion du Ciel 
qui reparait dans de nombreux rites et que j’ai cherché a définir ailleurs. 
(Voir: Les Ba-Ronga, pp. 408-426 ; The Life of a South African Tribe, 
vol. ii. pp. 389-409.) 
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La vieille lui dit: ‘Quand tu auras marché pendant un 
certain temps, tu atteindras un endroit ot se trouve une fourm) 
noire. Si elle entre dans ton oreille, ne !’6te pas, car c’est elle 
qui te conduira; elle te montrera quelle est la maniére de vivre 
du pays ot tu vas et te fera savoir par quelles paroles tu dois 
répondre aux chefs s’ils t’interrogent ”’ 

La jeune fille partit. Elle rencontra une fourmi qui entra dans 
son oreille; elle la laissa s’y installer. 

Puis elle arriva au village du Ciel. La fourmi lui dit: “‘Assieds 
toi ici dehors.’’ Elle s’y assit. 

Les maitres de |’endroit la virent et lui demandérent: “ D’ot 
viens-tu?”’ Elle répondit: ‘‘ Je viens de chez nous.” ‘Que 
désires-tu?’’ Elle dit: ‘‘ Je suis venue chercher un enfant.” 
“C’est bien! Entre chez nous,” lui dirent-ils. 

Puis ils lui montrérent leurs travaux, lui donnérent un panier 
et l’envoyérent aux champs. 

Ils lui dirent : ‘‘ Va chercher du mais de l’année nouvelle.” 

La fourmi lui dit alors: ‘‘ N’arrache qu’une seule plante 4 
la fois et introduis les épis de mais dans le panier.” 

La jeune fille disposa des appuis, le panier fut rempli. Puis 
elle retourna a la maison. 

Ceux qui l’avaient envoyée virent qu'elle s’était bien tirée 
d’affaire. 

Puis la fourmi lui conseilla de moudre du mais, mais d’en 
mettre de cétéun peu denon moulu. Elle cuisit la farine du mais 
moulu ; l’eau se mit a bouillir ; alors elle versa dans la marmite 
quelque peu de mais non moulu; quand elle eut enlevé la 
marmite du feu, elle ajouta un peu de mais non cuit pour rendre 
la farine meilleure. | 

Ces gens virent qu’elle avait bien fait, car telle était en réalité 
leur maniére de cuire. 

Le lendemain ils lui dirent: ‘‘ Nous te montrerons une belle 
hutte ot il y a des enfants en grand nombre.”’ 

Quand elle y fut entrée, elle vit un endroit ou c’était rouge 
et un endroit ot c’était blanc. C’étaient des vétements qui 
recouvraient les enfants. On lui dit d’aller choisir un enfant. 
Or la jeune fille voulait aller prendre un enfant 14 ot c’ était rouge- 
Mais la fourmi qui était dans son oreille lui consejlla d’aller 
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prendre la ot c’était blanc. Elle prit un enfant: il était trés 
beau. | 

Puis elle s’en retourna chez elle. La fourmi la quitta a 
l’endroit méme ou elle l’avait rencontrée et lui dit: ‘‘ Va, ma 
sceur !”’ 

Or elle avait pris aussi beaucoup de belles choses appartenant 
a l’enfant, ses vétements et ses trésors. 

Elle arriva a la maison. La meére était allée aux champs. 
Elle entra dans la hutte et s’y cacha. 

Lorsque les gens du village revinrent du travail, sa mére 
envoya la cadette dans la hutte et lui dit: ‘‘ Va prendre les 
marmites.”’ | 

Lorsqu’elle y fut entrée, elle attisa le feu; elle vit des objets 
blancs, splendides dans la hutte; elle eut peur, sortit et alla le 
dire aux grandes personnes. Les grandes personnes entrérent 
et trouvérent leur fille. Elles dirent: ‘‘Ah! c’est notre 
enfant!’’ Elle se réjouirent et virent tout ce que la jeune 
fille avait rapporté. 

Mais la sceur cadette n’éprouva aucune joie; elle s’écria: 


‘Je pars!” 

L’ainée lui dit: ‘“‘ Masceur, arréte! Je veux d’abord te faire 
des recommandations, car...cette route... Comme je sais 
que tu as un cceur qui n’est pas pur... Tu mourras... Ilya 


une vieille femme que tu trouveras .. .’ 

Mais l’autre refusa de rien écouter. Elle dit : ‘‘ Toi, tu es bien 
partie sans que personne t’etit rien dit. Moi aussi, je m’en ira 
sans rien écouter !”’ 

Elle partit ; elle arriva dans l’endroit ot demeurait la vieille 
femme. Celle-ci l’appela: ‘‘ Viens ici, ma fille!’ Mais elle 
répondit : ‘‘ Non! Qui es-tu? Je ne vois pas que tu soies une 
personne de rien du tout !”’ 

La vieille lui dit: ‘‘Oh! eh! pars seulement ; tu reviendras 
par ici morte!’’ ‘‘ Et par qui serai-je donc tuée? ” répondit-elle. 

Elle alla de l’avant et vit la fourmi. Celle-ci chercha a entrer 
dans son orcille. Mais elle refusa; elle secoua la téte trés fort 
et dit: “Ayé! ayé!’’ La fourmi lui dit: ‘ Tais-toi ma sceur, 
je te conduirai bien.”’ Mais elle refusa de nouveau et cria: 
“Hiya! hiya! hiya!’ Elle ne voulait rien entendre ! 
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Alors la fourmi lui dit: ‘‘ Va-t’en donc! Il t’arrivera malheur !” 

Elle arriva en effet au village et s’assit dehors. Les gens de 
Vendroit la virent et lui dirent: ‘‘ Que veux-tu? ” 

Elle dit: ‘‘ Je suis venue pour un enfant, allons donc !”’ 

Elle parlait sur un ton de colére. Ils se dirent: ‘‘ Quelle 
femme!... Entre!” 

On l’envoya aux champs. Elle prit le panier et s’y rendit. 
Quand elle fut arrivée, elle arracha une quantité de mais et 
retourna au village. Ceux qui l’avaient envoyée virent qu’elle 
avait ravagé le champ. [IIs la blamérent et dirent entre eux: 
** C’est une personne de rien du tout |” | 

Puis elle moulut le grain, mais elle fit autrement qu’eux, en 
le cuisant ; elle ne mit rien de cété; elle moulut le tout. Quand 
il fit jour, ils lui dirent: ‘‘ Viens, nous te montrerons la hutte 
dans laquelle sont les enfants; tu t’en adjugeras un.”’ 

Ils lui ouvrirent la porte et dirent: ‘'Tiens! C’est ici... 
cest la...et la. Est-ce que tu désires un enfant? Tu peux 
choisir.”’ 

Elle regarda avec obstination du coté ou c’était rouge et 
introduisit la main pour prendre un enfant. Mais le Ciel fit 
explosion et la tua. 

Puis le Ciel réunit ses os, les prit et les fit passer par le chemin 
ou était lafourmi. La fourmi lui dit: ‘‘ Ne reviens-tu pas morte? 
Tu serais vivante si tu avais écouté les exhortations ! ”’ 

Elle arriva chez la petite vieille qui lui dit: ‘‘ Ma fille! n’es- 
tu pas morte a cause de ton cceur mauvais ? "’ 

Elle parvint enfin 4 la maison de sa mére. Les os tombérent 
a terre, au milieu du village, venant du ciel. Alors sa sceur 
dit: ‘* Elle avait un mauvais coeur, c’est pourquoi le Ciel s’est 
Irrité contre elle! Pour moi, j’at su marcher selon qu’on 
m’exhortait. Elle est morte, ma sceur!”’ 

C’est la fin. 


’Ce conte a été publié dans mes Chants et Contes des Ba-Ronga, 
Lausanne, Georges Bridel & Co. (1897), p. 237. Le théme de l’obéissance 
récompensée et de la désobéissance punie est traité dans plusieurs autres 
contes ronga (op. cit. p. 242). Voir aussi The Life of a South African 
Tribe, vol. ii. p. 229. 
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2. Conte de Masingueé. 

Hl y avait un homme qui avait pris femme; ils avaient deux 
filles. Un jour lainée, allant puiser de l’eau, brisa sa cruche. 
Elle eut peur de retourner a la maison, se disant: ‘‘ Le pére et 
la mére pourraient m’insulter!’’ Alors elle dit: ‘‘ J’irai chez 
Masingué, j’irai m’y marier.’’ Donc elle partit. 

‘Sur le chemin elle s’entendit appeler par une vieille femme. 
Elle se dirigea vers elle. La vieille lui demanda ot elle allait. 
*““ Je vais chez Masingué, je vais m’y marier,”’ répondit-elle. 
La vieille lui dit alors que, lorsqu’elle serait arrivée, elle devait 
faire tout ce que les parents de Masingué lui diraient. Elle 
consentit. La vieille ajouta: ‘‘ Quand tu pileras le mais, ne 
jette pas le son; tu dois en faire des boulettes et les poser sur le 
toit de la hutte, au-dessus de la porte. Masingué reviendra 
pendant la nuit. Quand tu entendras ses batons tomber du 
toit, n’aie pas peur.” La jeune fille consentit a tout et partit. 

Quand elle arriva, les parents de Masingué lui demandérent : 
‘‘ Pourquoi es-tu venue ici? ’’ Elle leur dit: ‘‘ Je suis venue 
me marier chez Masingué.”’ Ils la regurent bien et lui donnérent 
du mais a piler. Elle conserva le son, selon que la vieille le lui 
avait dit, et elle en fit des boulettes qu’elle plaga sur le toit au- 
dessus de la porte. Les femmes de chez Masingué en furent bien 
étonnées. . 

Le soir on alla dormir. Masingué avait l’habitude de revenir 
toujours de nuit. Il arriva donc. Il avait de plus Il’habitude 
d’entrer dans la hutte par la couronne d’herbe qui est au sommet 
du toit, et il commengait par jeter ses batons sur le plancher. 

La jeune fille se réveilla et s’assit. Masingué alors s’enroula 
autour d’elle. Elle ne dit rien du tout. Il faut dire que ce 
Masingué est un serpent, mais, 4 de certains moments, il 
ressemble a un homme. 

La jeune fille, quand elle faisait un travail quelconque, par 
exemple quand elle coupait du bois, avait un chant au moyen 
duquel elle appelait son mari, Masingué. Avant de pulser son 
eau, elle chantait ainsi: 

Masingué, Masingué, mon mari ! 
Masingué, Masingué, mon mari ! 
Je puise de l’eau, mon mari! 
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Masingué répondait : 
Bien, ma femme! Bien, ma femme ! 
Puise ton eau, ma femme ! 
C’est le soleil d’hiver, ma femme ! 
Puise avant qu’il soit couché, ma femme ! 
Qu’il ne se couche pas trop tot ! 


Elle se chargeait alors de sa cruche, et tous les jours elle 
faisait la méme chose. 

Un jour Masingué résolut de mettre sa femme 4 !’épreuve. 
Il changea de forme, de telle sorte qu’elle ne pat le reconnaitre 
comme son mari. Il arriva tandis qu’elle coupait du bois et 
il lui dit: ‘‘ Comment est-il possible que, venue d’un lointain 
pays, tu aies pu prendre un serpent pour mari? N’y avait-il 
donc plus un seul homme chez vous? De plus, ce mari-la, 
tu ne le vois que rarement.” La jeune fille répondit: ‘‘ Peu 
m’importe tout cela, A moi. Bien qu’il soit un serpent, je savais 
de longue date que c’était un serpent. Peu importe!”’ 

Masingué s’en alla; or elle ne savait pas que c’était son mari 
qui lui avait parlé. 

Un autre jour encore, il vint vers elle sous une forme différente 
de la premiére fois; il la mit de nouveau A l’épreuve, mais la 
femme ne se conduisit pas autrement. Masingué lui déclara 
donc qu’il avait pleine confiance en elle. ; 

Iis demeurérent ensemble longtemps, jusqu’a ce qu’elle cut 
un enfant. Quand il fut grand, la femme dit: ‘* Je veux re 
tourner A la maison.” Masingué le lui permit. Mais un certain 
jour il appela son épouse et lui dit: ‘‘ Allons au grand panier.” * 
Ils y allérent en effet et Masingué lui dit: ‘‘ Mets ta jambe dans 
le panier.” Elle la mit dedans et, quand elle la sortit, sa 
jambe était couverte d’or. Elle introduisit l'autre et il en fut de 


méme. : 
Il lui dit alors: ‘‘ Plonges-y ta main.” Elle l’y plongea et 


quand elle la sortit, cette main était pleine d’or, tous les doigts 
en étaient couverts. 

Quand cela fut fini, elle partit pour le village de ses parents. 
Masingué l’accompagna, mais il était invisible. Elle partit 


4 Dans les huttes ronga, il y a toujours un grand panier dit “' ngoula” 
ot l’on serre les habits et autres possessions de la famille. 
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avec sa fille. Lorsqu’elles eurent fait un bout-de chemin, voila 
qu’elles rencontrérent une grande troupe d’éléphants. Elles 
déposérent Jes paniers coniques qu’elles portaient sur leurs tétes 
et grimpérent toutes deux sur unarbre. Alors elles chantérent 
leur chant : 


OQua-ndji-ko, ndji-ko, ndji } bis 


Oua-ndji-ko 

Vous autres éléphants, je vous le dis. — Ndji-oua-ndji-ko. 
Sortez de mon chemin, que je passe! Ndji-oua-ndji-ko. 
Je viens de chez Masingué, Ndji-oua-ndji-ko. 
Masingué le petit... Ndji-oua-ndji-ko. 
Coeur d’oiseau... Ndji ! 


Quand les éléphants entendirent ce chant, ils cherchérent 
partout les chanteuses; ils arrachérent toutes les branches 
feuillues des arbres ; mais il en resta une seulement, celle ou les 
deux voyageuses étaient cachées. La femme de Masingué 
chanta de nouveau son chant ; alors tous les éléphants perdirent 
connaissance. Elles descendirent de l’arbre, leur prirent leurs 
défenses, et les mirent dans leurs paniers. 

Puis elles marchérent un bout de chemin; voila qu’elles 
rencontrérent les rhinocéros. Elles chantérent comme la 
premiére fois et ils moururent. Elles continuérent leur route. 

Or ces bétes sauvages c’est Masingué, qui les avait fait paraitre. 
Quand il s’en fut retourné en arriére, elles ne rencontrérent plus 
de bétes, et continuérent leur route jusqu’a leur arrivée chez 
leurs parents. 

Lorsqu’elles furent arriveés, elles s’installérent sur la place 
du village. Les gens de l’endroit étaient en train de faire 
de la biére. IIs vinrent vers elles et les saluérent, mais ils ne 
savaient pas que c’était leur fille qui était partie il y a si 
longtemps. 

Donc la jeune mére envoya son enfant demander du piriho 
(biére indigéne en train de cuire) a sa grand’mére. L’enfant 
arriva prés de sa grand’mére et lui en demanda. La vieille en 
puisa dans la marmite avec une cueillére et le lui donna. Or 
c’était bouillant. L’enfant l’ayant regu dans sa main fut brilée. 
Alors sa mére dit: ‘‘ Ma mére, pourquoi briiles-tu mon enfant ?”’ 
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La vieille vit alors que c’était sa fille, celle qui était partie aprés 
avoir cassé la cruche. Et on l’accueillit bien. | 

Alors sa sceur cadette fut jalouse quand elle vit que son 
ainée avait gagné toute cette richesse et que les paniers étaient 
pleins d’or. 

Elle aussi s’écria: ‘‘ J'irai chez Masingué, j’irai m'y marier 
afin d’obtenir moi aussi des richesses!’’ Mais sa sceur lui dit: 
‘‘ Ne va pas chez Masingué, car on y a bien des ennuis.” Mais 
elle refusa de rien entendre. 

Donec, un certain jour, comme elle avait été a l’eau, elle cassa 
sa cruche tout exprés; alors elle partit sans prendre congé de 
personne a la maison. 

En chemin elle vit la vieille qui l’appela. Mais elle refusa 
de se rendre auprés d’elle. La vieille lui dit: ‘‘ Ou vas-tu?” 
‘‘ Chez Masingué pour m’y marier.’”’ Elle reprit: ‘‘ Est-ce que 
tu connais cet endroit-la? ”’ 

La jeune fille répondit: ‘‘Si je suis partie de chez nous, 
n’est-ce pas parce que je savais qu’il y a un endroit qui s’appelle 
chez Masingué!”’ Elle répondit ainsi a la vieille et ajouta: 
‘* Ne me retarde pas dans mon voyage.”’ 

La vieille lui dit: ‘‘ Puisque tu refuses d’écouter mes paroles, 
tu reviendras par ce chemin, et je te verrai!”’ 

Elle partit, et arriva chez Masingué. A son arrivée, elle s’assit 
sur la place du village. Les femmes de Masingué lui deman- 
dérent: ‘‘ Pourquoi es-tu venue ici?’ Elle répondit: ‘‘ Pour 
m’y marier!’’ Alors on lui donna du mais 4 écraser. Elle 
ne mit pas le son de cété, elle le donna aux poules. Les femmes 
de chez Masingué s’étonnérent grandement de son manque 
d’ordre dans sa maniére de travailler. Mais elles se turent ; 
elles dirent: ‘‘ On verra bien ce qui en adviendra.”’ 

Le soir, quand chacun alla se coucher, elles lu1 montrérent 
la hutte de leur fils. Quand Masingué arriva au milieu de la 
nuit, la jeune fille commenga a avoir peur, car elle vit ses batons 
qui tombaient de la couronne du toit. Puis elle tressauta en 
voyant comme un serpent qui s’enroulait autour d’elle. Elle 
commenca a pousser des cris; lorsque les femmes de chez. 
Masingué l’entendirent, elles allérent fermer la porte solidement ; 
mais la jeune fille brisa la porte, sortit et alla en courant vers 
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ses belles-méres: ‘‘ Qu’as-tu donc,” lui dirent-elles.— “J'ai vu 
comme un serpent qui s’enroulait autour de moi!” Elles se 
turent, elles ne dirent rien. 

Au matin, quand le jour vint, elle prit une cruche et alla a 
leau. Elle arriva au puits, puisa son eau, et commenca a 
chanter. Mais Masingué se tut; il ne lui répondit pas. Elle 
continua a chanter, elle insista, mais Masingué garda le silence. 
Or tant que Masingué ne répondait pas, elle ne pouvait soulever 
sa cruche. Les femmes de chez Masingué le grondérent et il 
consentit enfin a lui répondre ; alors elle put porter sa cruche. 

Arrivée au village, elle chanta de nouveau. Masingué se tut. 
Elle resta donc avec sa cruche sur la téte; elle y resta long- 
temps. Enfin il consentit a lui répondre et elle put poser sa 
cruche. 

Un jour il la mit a l’épreuve, comme il l’avait fait pour la 
premiére. Il vint vers elle, ayant pris une autre forme, et lui 
dit: ‘‘ Comment se fait-il que toi, jeune fille, tu aies épousé un 
serpent, alors que tues si belle?’ Elle répondit: ‘‘ Tu as bien 
raison! Je n’aime pas les serpents; c’est toi que je veux!”’ 
Alors Masingué s’éloigna. I] avait bien vu que cette fille n’était 
pas une fille honnéte. 

Un autre jour elle dit: ‘‘ Je désire retourner a4 la maison.” 
Masingué dit: ‘C’est bien. Allons ensemble au panier... 
Plonges-y ta main.’”’ Elle l’y plongea et quand elle l’en sortit, 
ses doigts étaient coupés. Il lui dit de nouveau: ‘ Mets-y tes. 
jambes.”’ Elle les y mit, et, quand elle les en sortit, 11 n’y avait 
plus de doigts a ses pieds. Elle retourna a la maison en se 
trainant sur ses genoux. 

Lorsqu’elle arriva chez la vieille, celle-ci lui dit: ‘‘ Ne te l’ai-je- 
pas bien dit ? Toi, tu refusais de rien entendre... Qu’est-ce a 
dire ce gui t’est arrivé?”’ Alors elle insulta la vieille. 

Arrivée a la maison, sa sceur lui dit: ‘‘ Ne te l’ai-je pas bien 
dit?” ) 

Elle demeura au village et resta estropiée. 

C’est la fin du conte de Masingué. 
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3. Fosé, Francisco, et Marta. 


Il y avait un homme au pays d’Afrique dont le nom était 
Antonio. Il était né aux Indes. Il y a longtemps qu'il était 
arrivé en Afrique pour y faire le;commerce. II vendait dans un 
magasin. : 

Il gagna de l’argent et acheta une femme dans la contrée ow 
il avait bati son magasin. Il la paya, la prit, demeura avec elle 
dans son magasin; il vécut avec elle de nombreuses années et 
eut d’elle trois enfants. Le premier fut un garcon, il s’appelait 
José; le second aussi fut un garcon ;. il s’appela Francisco. Le 
troisiéme fut une fille et elle s’appela Maria. Leur pére mourut ; 
les enfants restérent avec la mére dans le magasin. 

Un beau jour José dit: ‘‘ Ma mére, ce serait bien si tu char- 
geais des ouvriers de me faire un bateau, car je désire aller en 
Inde voir le pays ot mon pére est né.’’ La mére dit: ‘‘ C’est 
bien’’; et elle chargea des ouvriers de faire un bateau; le 
bateau fut trés vite construit. Alors José mit ses paquets dans 
le bateau ; il prit aussi de l’'argent pour s’acheter a son arrivée 
des vétements, de la nourriture et tout ce dont il aurait besoin. 

Il partit dans son bateau et trois jours s’écoulérent. Comme 
il regardait dehors, il vit une maison sur le rivage ; il commenga 
& jouer de la trompette et une vieille femme en sortit; elle 
l’appela et lui dit: ‘* Viens ici, je te dirai comment on vit dans 
le pays ou tu vas.” José regarda; il vit une vieille femme 
toute sale; il refusa d’aller, disant: ‘‘ Moi, je sais bien comment 
on vit dans le pays des Indes.”’ 

Alors la vieille lui dit: ‘‘C’est bien! Va!’’ 

José navigua tout un mois et alors il arriva aux Indes. 

Les blancs de ld-bas, aux Indes, ayant vu le bateau de Jos¢, 
allérent dans un petit vapeur pour le voir. Etant arrivés, ils 
le saluérent et lui demandérent quel était son nom; il le leur 
dit et eux aussi lui dirent leurs noms. Ils ajoutérent: ‘‘ C’est 
bien. Adieu; nous rentrons; demain nous enverrons le petit 
vapeur pour te prendre afin que toi aussi tu viennes voir le 
pays.” 

Il répondit : ‘‘ Merci.”’ 

Le lendemain matin ils envoyérent le petit vapeur pour le 
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prendre. Ils se promenérent avec lui, lut montrérent toutes 
les rues; puis ils le conduisirent dans la maison du chef qui 
commenga a l’interroger sur sa santé et a lui demander des 
nouvelles du pays d’Afrique. Lorsque José eut fini de donner 
les nouvelles, le chef lui dit: ‘‘C’est bien; je te demande 
Maintenant de jouer avec moi aux cartes pour de l’argent. Si 
tu gagnes, je te ferai chef; c’est toi qui régneras.”’ 

José accepta la proposition du chef; il consentit avec plaisir. 

Ils commencérent 4 jouer aux cartes et le chef perdit tout son 
argent, il ne lui restait qu’un ‘‘ quinhenta ’’ (=500 reis, 2 francs). 
José avait gagné tout son argent. Alors le chef dit: ‘‘ Peu 
importe! Il te faut aussi gagner ce dernier quinhenta.’’ Le 
chef posa son quinhenta, José aussi le sien. Le chef gagna. 

Ils continuérent a jouer, le chef gagnait ; il recouvra tout son 
argent, méme plus d’argent qu’il n’en avait perdu. 

José alors perdit tout ce qu'il avait. Il dit: ‘‘ Chef! Je suis 
au bout! maintenant je n’ai plus d’argent. Je mets mon 


chapeau comme enjeu.” Le chef répondit: ‘‘ Pas de ga! Si 
tu veux, mets ton bateau.’’ José songea a tout son argent 
perdu et se dit: ‘‘ C’est bien, peut-étre moi aussi recouvrerai-je 


mon argent.’ Le chef posa les cartes, il gagna. 

Alors José pleura; il dit: ‘‘ Ou demeurerai-je désormais ? 
Le mieux c’est que tu gagnes aussi ma personne; si tu me gagnes, 
je te servirai.’”’ Le chef dit: ‘‘C’est bien.’’ Ils jetérent les 
cartes, le chef gagna. Alors José dit: ‘‘ Trés bien! Je te 


servirai.”’ Le chef dit: ‘‘ Puisque je t’ai gagné, je t’attacherai 
avec une chaine, car je vois que tu pourrais t’enfuir.”” José 
répondit: ‘‘ Peu importe, que dirai-je? Il faut bien que 


j’accepte ta volonté, car maintenant me voila dans le malheur ! ”’ 
En effet on lui attacha la jambe avec une chaine pour que 
tout le monde sit qu’il était un esclave ; on le méla aux autres 
prisonniers, et il faisait avec eux tous les travaux. Il travailla 
ainsi trois ans et sa mére ne savait pas qu’i] était en prison. 


Plus tard le frére de José, celui qui était resté 4 la maison et 
qui s’appelait Francisco, désira lui aussi aller voir le pays de 
son pére et l’endroit ot était son frére José. Lui aussi il pria 


sa meére de charger des ouvriers de lui faire un bateau afin 
. xX : 
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d’aller voir le pays ot son pére était né et l’endroit ou était son 
frére. 

Sa mére fut d’accord avec ces paroles et chargea des gens du 
pays de lui faire un bateau. Ils le firent, le bateau fut prét- 
Il y mit ses paquets et prit aussi de l’argent afin de se procurer 
des vivres le long du chemin, une partie étant réservée pour 
s'acheter les choses dont il aurait besoin la-bas. Etant parti, il 
fit bon voyage sur l’eau et beaucoup de jours s'écoulérent avant 
qu'il apergut des villages. 

Mais un certain jour il vit une petite hutte sur la berge; il 
en sortit une vieille femme, celle qui avait autrefois appelé son 
frére José. L’ayant vu, elle se mit a l’appeler et lui dit: 
‘Viens ici, je te dirai comment on vit dans le pays ou tu vas.” 
Mais Francisco refusa d’aller et répondit: ‘‘ Est-ce que tol, tu 
t’imagines que je pourrais aller dans un pays que je ne connais 
pas?” La vieille lui dit: ‘‘ C’est bien! Va!”’ 

Et en effet Francisco étant parti sur son bateau arriva enfin 
au pays ou il allait. Les gens de I'Inde l’ayant vu allérent 
auprés de lui dans un petit vapeur ; étant arrivés, ils le saluérent 
et lui dirent que le lendemain il irait visiter la céte. Il dit: 
“C'est bien.” 

Quand le soleil fut levé, de bonne heure, ils envoyérent le 
petit vapeur pour le prendre ; en effet il alla le prendre. 

Lorsque Francisco eut abordé, ils le saluérent et lui montrérent 
toutes les rues. Puis ils allérent avec lui dans la maison du 
chef. Le chef commenga par lui demander comment on vit 
au pays d’Afrique et s'informa des nouvelles de la-bas. A la fin 
le chef dit: ‘‘Ce serait joli si nous jouions un peu aux cartes.” 
Francisco y consentit et dit: ‘‘ C’est cela!” 

Ils commencérent a jouer a l’argent. Francisco gagna tout 
l’argent du chef, il ne resta a ce dernier qu’un quinhenta. Le 
chef lui dit: ‘‘ Il est bon que tu gagnes aussi ce dernier quin- 
henta."’ Francisco répondit: ‘‘C’est bien.’’ Il jeta les cartes 
et le chef gagna. Ils continuérent a jouer, le chef gagna, il 
recouvra tout son l’argent, il en gagna méme plus qu’il n’en 
avait perdu ! 

Alors Francisco perdit tout l’argent qu’il avait gagné et tout 
son propre argent. Il dit: ‘‘ Chef! je n’ai plus d’argent, mais 
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voila je mets mon bateau comme enjeu, et si tu le peux, tu 
prendras méme ma personne!” Le chef dit: ‘‘ C’est bien.” 
Ils jetérent les cartes, le chef gagna. 

Alors Francisco se mit a pleurer | Il pleura toutes ses larmes ! 
Le chef lui dit: ‘‘ Tais-toi! Qu’as-tu a dire de plus? Tu 
travailleras pour moi et tu iras rejoindre ton frére José.”’ 

Francisco dit: ‘‘ Peu importe, je te servirai.”’ 

On le prit, on alla l’attacher avec une chaine et on lui fit faire 
tous les travaux. | 


Francisco alla donc rejoindre son frére José et tous deux 
plaignaient leur misére. Des années s’écoulérent ; leur mére et 
leur sceur Maria ne savaient pas ce qui était arrivé, s’ils étaient 
bien la ou ils se trouvaient ou s’ils n’étaient pas bien. 

Alors Maria dit: ‘‘ Mére, il te faut charger des gens de me faire 
un bateau.”’ Sa meére lui dit: ‘‘ Ou donc veux-tu aller? Tu 
vois bien que tes fréres sont allés aux Indes; bien des années se 
sont écoulées et nous n’avons rien entendu 4 leur sujet.”” Maria 
répondit: ‘‘ Cela ne fait rien. Moi aussi, il me faut aller mourir 
au pays ou notre pére est né!"’ Sa mére se mit a pleurer et dit : 
‘* Quel malheur est le mien !”’ 

Elle envoya des gens fabriquer un bateau. Lorsqu’ils 
l’eurent fabriqué et que ce fut fini, Maria y mit ses paquets et 
prit aussi de l’argent pour se procurer & manger le long de la 
route. Elle prit congé de sa mére et lui dit adieu. Sa mére 
pleura et dit: ‘‘ Et moi, je reste sans enfant, tous s’en vont 
mourir en Inde!” 

Maria partit et il s’écoula bien des jours. Un certain jour, 
de bon matin elle s’entendit appeler et vit sur le rivage la petite 
hutte et la vieille femme qui l’appelait. Elle alla auprés d’elle 
et la vieille lui demanda ot elle allait. Elle lui dit: ‘‘ N’as-tu 
pas vu deux bateaux qui ont passé par ici? ’’ “‘ Je les ai vus,”” 
dit la vieille ; je les ai méme appelés pour donner a ceux qui y 
étaient une médecine; car la-bas, en Inde, 11 y a beaucoup de 
vilaines choses ; mais eux, ils ont refusé de m’écouter. Je vois 
maintenant que, la 04 ils ont été, on les a faits prisonniers. Mais 
toi, Maria, prends ce chien, va avec lui; c’est lui qui te cuira 
ta nourriture. Si les gens te veulent quelque mal, il te le dira.’’ 
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Maria accepta ces paroles de la vieille ; elle prit le chien, elle 
partit avec lui. Lorsqu’elle arriva, les blancs des Indes vinrent 
asa rencontre; ils la saluérent ; ils lui demandérent des nou- 
velles de sa santé et lui en donnérent de la leur. Puis ils dirent: 
‘* Adieu | Nous enverrons le petit vapeur demain afin que tol 
aussi tu viennes voir le pays.” Elle répondit : ‘‘ Merci!” 

Lorsqu’ils furent partis, le chien vint lui dire a Ioreille: 
‘‘Prends garde! Demain ils viendront te prendre pour te 
montrer le pays et ils voudront que tu joues aux cartes avec 
eux; n’aie pas peur, tu gagneras.”” Maria dit: ‘* Et moi qui 
ne connais pas ce jeu!'’ Le chien dit: ‘‘ Cela ne fait rien.” 
Maria répondit: ‘‘ C’est bien!” 

De grand matin, ils envoyérent le petit vapeur pour I’aller 
prendre. Maria s’étant habillée prit congé de son chien; il lui 
dit: ‘‘ Va et, crois-moi, tu gagneras beaucoup d'argent !”’ 

Elle entra dans le petit vapeur et sortit sur la gréve. On 
la recut trés bien, on lui montra toutes les rues. A la fin on 
la conduisit chez le chef du pays. 

Le chef lui demanda des nouvelles du pays d'Afrique; puis 
il lui dit: ‘‘ Ce serait joli si nous jouions aux cartes pour de 
argent.” Maria répondit: ‘* Mais je ne suis qu’une femme!” 
Le chef répondit : ‘‘ Ca ne fait rien! Je t’apprendrai!’’ Maria 
consentit et dit: ‘‘ C’est cela.” 

Lorsqu’ils eurent commencé a jouer, Maria perdit tout son 
argent. Elle dit: ‘‘Chef! Je n’ai plus d’argent; mais Je 
mettrai mon bateau comme enjeu.” Le chef dit: ‘‘ C’est cela.” 

Ils jetérent les cartes et Maria gagna. Ils recommencerent. 
Maria gagna. Tout son argent lui revint. Le chef dit: “ Je 
n’ai plus d’argent. Retourne a ton bateau et tu reviendras 
demain, nous jouerons de nouveau.”’ Maria répondit; “ C'est 
bien, chef ! ”’ 

Elle retourna au bateau. Le chien lui demanda: “ Que 
s'est-il passé? ’’ Marie éclata de rire, elle était trés contente ; 
elle avait cru que ce que le chien avait dit n’était que des men- 
songes. 

Le chien lui dit: ‘‘ Demain ils reviendront te chercher, ils té 
feront jouer aux cartes pour du piment ; ils le cuiront, jusqu’a Cc 
qu’il bouille ; puis ils le verseront dans un plat et tu le boiras. 
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Quand tu l’auras bu, ils te demanderont ce que tu désires prendre. 
Dis leur qu’ils te donnent tes fréres afin que tu retournes avec 
eux chez toi.” 

En effet ils revinrent avec leur petit vapeur pour la prendre 
afin d’aller jouer aux cartes; ils allérent avec elle a terre. Le 
chef lui dit: ‘‘ La chose pour laquelle je t’ai appelée aujourd’hui 
la voici: il faut que nous jouions pour du piment ; si tu le bois, 
si tu finis tout le plat de sauce au piment, je te donnerai tes 
fréres que j’ai arrétés, tu les prendras et tu retourneras avec 
eux.” 

Maria, quand elle entendit ces paroles, fut remplie d’aise et 
de joie. On versa la sauce de piment dans un plat et on le lui 
donna. Elle l’eut avalée en un instant, et tout le monde fut 
dans l’étonnement. Le chef essaya d’en gotiter, mais il n’en 
put pas méme avaler une cuillére. [Allusion a l’ordalie.] 

Alors le chef lui dit: ‘‘ Prends tes fréres ; les voila; retourne 
avec eux chez toi.”’ 

Maria interrogea ses fréres: ‘‘ Me connaissez-vous?’’ Ils 
dirent: ‘‘ Nous ne te connaissons pas, madame.” Elle leur 
dit: ‘*‘ N’est-ce pas moi votre sceur que vous avez quittée 
lorsque j’étais encore enfant, quand vous €étes partis?" Alors 
ils dirent: ‘‘ Allons au bateau.”’ 

Quand ils y furent arrivés, elle leur donna de l’eau; ils se 
lavérent bien; elle leur donna aussi des vétements neufs et ils 
les mirent. 

Mais le chef dit 4 ses gens qu’ils feraient bien d’aller de nuit 
tuer Maria dans le bateau; or le chien entendit ces paroles et 
dit 4 Maria: ‘ Il faut que nous partions tout de suite, car ils 
disent qu’ils viendront te tuer demain matin.”’ Maria dit: 
‘** C’est bien, partons !”’ 

Alors ils mirent le bateau en marche, il marcha bien jour et 
nuit jusqu’a leur arrivée chez la vieille qui avait donné le chien . 
a Maria. 

La vieille leur dit: ‘‘ Vous voila de retour!’’ Maria lui 
répondit: ‘‘ Merci! de m’avoir donné le chien! Mais accepte 
cet argent, grand’mére ; je veux te témoigner ma reconnaissance 
pour l’aide que tu m’as prétée.”’ 

La vieille accepta l’argent et lui dit: ‘‘ C’est bien; il est bon 
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que tu prennes ce chien et que tu retournes avec lui chez tol, pour 
l’aller montrer a ta mére.” 

Maria y consentit; elle repartit par le bateau et marcha 
bien des jours. Or Francisco et José délibérérent entre eux 
de faire mourir Maria, peut-étre en la jetant 4 l’eau, carc’est trés 
honteux pour des hommes d’étre délivrés par une femme. _ Ils la 
saisirent et la jetérent a l’eau afin d’obtenir aussi sa part 
d’héritage. 

Or il y avait dans l’eau un grand poisson qui avala Maria afin 
d’aller la conduire au bord. . 

Un beau jour les deux fréres arrivérent chez leur mére! Quel 
étonnement et quels rires furent les leurs! ‘‘ Bon retour, més 
enfants! Merci! Mais ou votre sceur Maria est elle restée?” 
Ils répondirent : ‘*‘ Nous ne savons rien d’elle ! ”’ 

Mais le chien dit a l’oreille de leur mére qu’ils l’avaient jetée 
al’eau. ‘* Mais toi, mére, prends une ficelle et un hamecon, va 
le jeter dans |’eau, tu attraperas un grand poisson, il vomira et 
il en sortira ta fille Maria.” La mére dit: ‘‘ Je veux bien aller, 
mais je n’en crois rien, car quand quelqu’un tombe 4 !’eay, !! 
est impossible qu’il reste en vie.”” Elle partit, alla au bord de 
la mer; arrivée 1A, elle lanca l’hamecon dans !’eau, elle attendit 
longtemps sans rien voir, jusqu’a ce qu’enfin elle en fut fatiguée. 
Mais au bout d’un petit moment, voila que le poisson arriva et 
avala |l’hamegon. 

La mére sentit qu’il avait mordu; elle tira; le poisson vint 
au bord; il vomit de l’eau et quand l'eau fut finie, Maria 
sortit. Sa mére fut fort heureuse de voir une personne qui avait 
été dans l’intérieur d’un poisson dans l’eau. Elle lui dit: 
“Qu’est-ce que cela veut dire!’’ Maria répondit: ‘‘ J’ai été 
mise a mort par mes fréres sous prétexte que je suis trop intelli- 
gente; ils avaient été faits prisonniers, moi je les ai délivrés 
et ils ont voulu me tuer pour obtenir aussi ma part d’héritage.” 

Alors elles partirent et retournérent a la maison. 

Francisco et José commencérent a pleurer sur leur sort. 
Maria leur demanda: ‘‘ Pourquoi pleurez-vous? Je ne veux 
vous faire aucun mal! Vous étes toujours mes fréres; car 
l’homme de bien est persécuté, et le bienfaiteur rencontre des 
ennemis. Aviez-vous donc oublié que je vous ai sauvé la vie? 
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Ce n’est pas bien, mes fréres! Notre pére est mort il y a long- 
temps ; et maintenant c’est vous, mes fréres, qui devez prendre 
en mains les affaires de ce village... .’’ C’est la fin. 

Et maintenant, un peu d’analyse ! 

Les deux premiers de ces contes sont trés semblables et 
chacun sera d’accord a les considérer comme deux variétés 
du méme récit. Mais le troisitme? N’est-ce pas une 
affirmation bien hasardée de dire qu’il provient de la méme 
source? Je crois cependant que tel est bien le cas, et que, 
sous son apparence hindoue, il est authentiquement ronga. 

Considérons |’idée fondamentale,: celle qui est commune 
aux trois contes: ‘‘ Laisse-toi conseiller, jeune homme, 
jeune fille! N’aie pas confiance en ta propre sagesse. De 
plus ne méprise pas les petits, les vieilles, ceux dont on ne 
fait aucun cas. La sagesse réside en eux. Réussira dans 
la vie l"homme qui sait les écouter.’’ Cette idée-la est l’une 
-des dominantes, l’un des ”’ leit-motiv ”’ du folklore bantou. 

Dans ‘‘La Route du Ciel’ et ‘‘ Chez Masingué,”’ elle 
est appliquée a l’événement capital de la vie d’une jeune 
fille noire, le mariage. Et c’est avec grande raison! Le 
mariage pour la jeune Ronga, plus que pour la jeune. 
Européenne, est une loterie pleine d’inconnu et pleine 
-d’épreuves. La nouvelle mariée ne devient-elle pas en 
quelque sorte l’esclave de sa belle-meére, pour laquelle elle 
-doit travailler une année entiére sans posséder de chez-soi ? 
Et le mari? Que sera-t-il? Aussi j’ai vu bien des 
-€pousées quitter en pleurant la hutte de leur mére pour aller 
au domicile conjugal. Laisse-toi conseiller, jeune fille, 
en une si sérieuse affaire! Ne méprise aucun avis! 

Dans ‘‘ La Route du Ciel,’”’ sans doute le plus primitif 
des trois contes, la legon morale est des plus claires et ne 
se complique pas de multiples éléments. La récompense 
obtenue par la fille obéissante, c’est l'enfant qu’elle mettra 
au monde, et qui sera splendidement paré. 

‘Chez Masingué,”’ les épreuves sont plus nombreuses. 
Il y a celle du mari-serpent, un épisode qui n’est pas rare dans 
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le folklore ronga et que le narrateur a sans doute rencontré 
dans un autre conte. Puis celle du chant magique et 
celle des troupeaux de bétes sauvages, que l’on retrouve 
aussi ailleurs. Ce sont des amplifications qui confirment. 
la these fondamentale. Le conteur envisage comme par- 
faitement légitimes ces emprunts qui enrichissent le 
theme primitif sans lui enlever sa signification. 

Supposons maintenant ce théme-la pénétrant dans un des. 
nombreux villages de Banyans répandus par tout le pays. 
La hutte de paille est remplacée la par le magasin en téle 
ondulée. Le maitre du village n’est plus le Ronga a la. 
couronne de cire, mais le marchand hindou qui est venu 
s’établir sur la rive de l'Afrique et qui s’y enrichit dans. 
le commerce avec les indigénes, intermédiaire obligé entre 
les grandes maisons européennes d’importation et la popula-- 
tion de la brousse. 

Cet Hindou gagne gros. II vit tres prés du noir et prend. 
femme dans le pays. Cela luiest facile. Il suffit pour cela 
de quelques dizaines de livres sterling, pour lobola, acheter- 
une €épouse. Personne ne refuse un aussi beau parti, car 
la femme de Banyan est riche. Méme si elle ne laboure pas. 
de champs, elle ne connaitra pas la famine. 

Des enfants naissent de ce couple. Ils suivront peut- 
étre l’école portugaise et on les nommera José, Francisco,. 
Manuel, Maria. Ce sont des métis, mais ils connaissent 
mieux leur mére que leur peére. Leur langue, c’est le- 
Ronga, du moins durant toute leur enfance. 

Néanmoins ils sont bien différents des enfants noirs,. 
Plus ils grandissent, plus ils aspirent a ressembler a leur pére,. 
qui, a leur point de vue, est un ‘‘ mulungu,”’ c.a.d. un blanc, 
un représentant de la race supérieure, et le désir d’aller- 
voir les Indes nait en eux. La grande affaire dans la 
vie n’est plus le mariage, mais cette visite au pays du pére- 
qui est la patrie de leurs aspirations. 

La mére leur a conté l’histoire de la ‘‘ Route du Ciel.’” 
Quand ils la rediront 4 leur tour, le voyage en Inde rem-- 
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placera naturellement celui des jeunes filles au village des 
beaux-parents. Leconte esttransformé. Ilfaut un bateau ; 
la mére a assez d'argent au magasin pour le faire construire; 
et la-bas, la grande épreuve ce sera le jeu de cartes. 

Les Rongas jouaient au tchouba, une sorte de tric-trac 
formé de trous dans le sable dans lesquels on fait cheminer 
des noyaux de fruits en guise de pions. Mais ils ont vu 
les blancs jouer aux cartes. 

Ils ont essayé de les imiter, de jouer pour de l’argent, ce 
qu’ils ne faisaient jamais auparavant. Ils n’ont pueére 
sus’y prendre. La passion du gain a engendré des querelles, 
des rixes, a tel point qu’il a fallu leur défendre ce jeu dans. 
les camps d’indigénes a Johannesburg. Les cartes font 
donc partie du nouveau décor que les fils du Banyan ont 
inventé pour le conte de leur mére. ... 

Est-ce Phistoire de Jonas qui a inspiré l’épisode du grand 
poisson? Peut-étre; mais il n’est pas nécessaire de le 
supposer, vu que cet incident de la béte qui avale et rend 
son homme se rencontre fréquemment dans les contes. 
Par contre la générosité de la sceur qui pardonne 4a ses 
fréres meurtriers dépasse l’horizon du folklore bantou et. 
pourrait étre d’inspiration chrétienne. 

Néanmoins rien n’empéche de voir, dans le conte de José, 
Francisco, et Maria, un authentique conte ronga additionné 
d’éléments hindous, un conte ronga indianisé et jusqu’a. 
un certain point christianisé. 

Et je crois avoir prouvé que, grace a ce procédé d’inven- 
tion collective inconsciente, il se forme encore aujourd’hui 
des contes au pays Bantou. 

Or cette constatation est d’une extréme importance dans. 
la solution du probléme de I’origine, disons mieux, de la 
genése des contes populaires africains. 

Puisse la civilisation ne pas détruire ce pittoresque folk- 
lore. Puisse le livre, le livre dont nul peuple moderne ne 
peut se passer, puisse le livre ne pas tuer le conte ! 


Henri A. JuNop. 


COLLECTANEA. 


ScRAPS OF ENGLISH FOLKLORE, IX. 


SomE three years ago the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes offered a prize to the Women’s Institute which in 
the course of a year should produce the best record of local 
history, folklore, and village life generally. The Institutes exist 
only in villages—many of them in very small and remote places 
—and the object of the competition was to stimulate the in- 
terest of members in their own village history, in their flowers 
and birds, and their local legends and customs. In many cases 
the ‘‘ Institute Books ’’ were compiled with the help of a con- 
siderable number of members, and the record filled two or three 
stout volumes of MS. No attempt was made to get them into 
scientific form, and the deliberate intention was to spread as 
wide a net as possible and to encourage compilers to continue 
adding items of interest, past or present, as occasion might 
arise. The result was a mass of information from all parts of 
England, and at the suggestion of Dr. Marett, who kindly acted 
as judge, the editor of Folk-Lore has been put in touch with the 
compilers, and with their permission publishes a selection ol 


the material collected. 
GRACE E. Hapow. 


Suffolk (Westleton). 


THE parish of Westleton (7.e. ‘‘ the home of the man from the 
West ’’) comprises four manors, and the commoners can cut 
turf from Westleton Walks and put their cattle out to graze. 
Westleton village (population 769 in 1911) lies almost in the 
middle of the parish, which is about six miles in diameter and 
three miles from Dunwich on the coast. Strangers are not wel- 
comed, and until about twenty-five years ago petty warfare was 
carried on between Westleton ee and those of the neighbour- 
34 
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ing villages of Dunwich, Darsham, Middleton, and Leiston, but 
‘“ Westleton men always gained the day.’”’ The soil is clay to 
the west, but very light towards the east and the sea, with 
extensive heath lands and much marsh land. This condition 
is reflected in the field names found in the Tithe Map of 1842, 
where amongst many similar names we find Furze Walks, Rough 
Whin Heath, Heath Walk, Little Beach Marsh, Great Reedland 
Marsh, Great Dingle Marsh, Reed Pits, Great Paul’s Fen, Rush 
Field, and Red Mere. ‘‘ Skirts ’’ and ‘‘ Walks "’ are favourite 
parts of field names, and names of which the explanation is 
now lost are Baldman’s Field, Kill Piece, Hangman’s Field, and 
Hangman’s Marsh. 

My information has been supplied by many helpers,—parish 
clerks, farmers, land-workers, sailors, fishermen, and especially 
their wives,—and I have taken pains to verify the statements 
and their connection with Westleton. 

Calendar Customs.—Fromerty, 1.e. boiled wheat, eggs, sugar, 
and spices mixed together, was consumed at Christmas, and is 
still made. Until the Great War it was to be obtained on 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day at the Crown Inn.! Egg 
flip (egg whipped up in brandy) was drunk on Christmas morn- 
ing. On New Year's Eve, one informant said, ‘‘ my father told 
me that all the lights were turned out, and everything in the 
room was said to jump about, and at dawn everything, birds 
and beasts, were said to turn eastwards’; this belief was con- 
firmed by others. An April fool could not be made after the 
sun was up. On Good Friday everyone dibbles in potatoes. 
It is said ‘‘ You never get any good potatoes unless you plant 
on Good Friday.’’? ‘‘ Farmers here used to pay men if they 
went to church Good Fridays ; if you didn’t go to church, you 
didn’t get paid.” All Westleton women bake on a Friday, but 
no fisherman will sail then, nor do women like to turn a mattress 
ora bed.® The fishermen say : 

‘“ A Friday’s sail, 
Always fail.” 


1Cf. County Folk-Lore, vol. i.; Printed Extracts, No. 2 (Suffolk), by 
Lady E. C. Gurdon, p. 115. 

*Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii. p. 444 (Cotswolds). 

3 Ibtd. vol. xx. p. 218 (Oxfordshire) ; vol. xxiii. p. 354 (Kent). 
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A “ Harvest Frolic ’ was given by the two main farmers up to 
the time of the Great War. ‘‘ First thing you have is this ’ere 
suet puddings and gravy with them. And when you'd eat that 
you could have either beef, mutton, or pork. You had plum 
pies and what beer you liked to drink. Then, after dinner, the 
plates and things were cleared away. About six o’clock time 
we'd go in and get our largesse [spent]. We used to sit and 
sing till ten o’clock come. The largesse is what we collect. If 
we see any stranger or person who can give, we go after 
him to get it.”’* In the harvest field, breakfast was 
called ‘“‘eightses,’’ dinner ‘‘twelveses,’’ and tea ‘“ fourses.” 
I have not found any All Hallow or All Saints’ custom. 
On November 5th, regardless of weather and danger to 
cottages and buildings near the common at Westleton, men, 
women, and boys light the gorse bushes very early in the morn- 
ing, soon after dawn, and again in the evening, directly after it 
gets dark. Nothing deters them. The heath and whin burnt 
is on high ground, rising behind the village and in the lower 
ground of the common. No one knows how long this has been 
done ; the present and preceding generation say that it is done 
to celebrate Guy Fawkes’ plot. December 21st was the day 
for planting shallots. ‘‘ You should always plant shallots on 
the shortest day and take them up on the longest.” Cold Fair, 
at which horses and all sorts of things were sold, took place at 
Cold Fair Green, near Snape, about eleven miles away. It has 
not been held for over twenty years, and one man says it was 
held on December 2Ist, but others on December gth. The 
landlord of the Crown Inn used to give Westleton men hot 
elderberry wine and gin the night before Cold Fair.6 In Wes- 
tleton cottages are hired, and rent paid, by the half-year, rent 
being payable on April 6th and October 11th (the old term 
days before reform of the calendar in 1753). 


Birth Customs and Beliefs —The baby used to be rubbed over 


with pork lard before it was washed, and bound round with a 
linen rag, previously thoroughly scorched at the fire till brown- 
“Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. pp. 69-70. 
5 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxili. pp. 409-26. 
6 Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. p. 215. 
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A little gin and water was put on the top of its head.” The face 


and hands of the mother were washed with gin and water ‘‘ to. 


remove the tan on face and hands which comes when a woman 
is carrying a child.”’ A ‘‘shop’’ plum was always put under 
the baby’s binder. If the baby was born with a caul, this was 
kept covered and hung up. It would ‘ overgive’”’ (weep) 
throughout the life of a child if illness befell the child or when 
grown up, and withered away at death. Such a child is 
*“ extra’? lucky. A boy born with a blue mark on his nose is 
born to be drowned. (My informant had a son with such a 
mark, and he was drowned.) The one that first kisses the baby 
** tempers ’’ it, so you had to ask leave of the mother to kiss it. 
A newly-born baby should be carried to the top room, to ensure 
success in life.? Children born in ‘‘ chime hours " (12, 4, 8, 12) 


see ghosts.1® ‘I lived with a girl and she always used to see’ 


things; for instance, one dinner time she looked down the 
road and she saw someone beckoning her. She went to meet 
her. When she was nearly there the figure glided away. The 
girl was born in chime hours.”’ 

Marriage Custom.—‘‘ It used to be customary to carry the 
bride over the threshold of the house in bygone days.” 

Death Customs and Beliefs—‘‘ When anyone goes to see a 
corpse they always touch it, generally on the hand but some- 
times on the forehead, to guard against being haunted by it.” # 
If a corpse lay in the house over Sunday, it meant another 
death within three weeks. ‘‘ They used to light a candle and 
leave it in the room with the corpse directly it grew dark, and 
they’d no more think of not doing it than they would of flying ; 
and they got up to put the candle out when it grew daylight.” ¥ 

Miscellaneous Customs.—After a death in the house the 
bees were told and a ‘“‘snoo”’ (bow) of crape put on each 

* Ibid. p. 12. 

®Cf. W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties 
etc. (1879), p. 23. 

* Ibid. p. 18; Gurdon, op. cit. p. 10. 

10 Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. p. II. 


11 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv. p. 88 (Oxfordshire) ; Henderson, of. cit. 
PP. 55, 57- 
13 Cf. Henderson, op. cit. p. 54. 
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hive.43 ‘The bees would die if they were not-honoured with 
the mourning.”” A man, who died recently, has often been seen 
in the stocks for poaching; for lesser offences onlv the feet were 
put in, but for a greater offence both the hands and feet; 
people used to take extra food to those in the stocks, and straw 
was put under their feet. 

Omens.—Bad luck is presaged by the coming into the house 
of a swallow, and death by the entry of a robin.¥4 If a pigeon 
comes down the chimney, it means someone will harm you, ora 
death. If a bumble bee enters the house, it means a visitor 1s 
coming, and, if you kill the bee, the visitor will die.15 It is un- 
lucky if you see a white horse, or the moon, for the first time, 
through a window ; if a black cat runs in front of you, if a dog 
howls outside the house,!® or a rabbit runs across your path. 
Other signs of ill-luck or death are: the stopping of a clock, ” 
and baking a loaf with a hole in the middle (when there will be 
a coffin in the house).18 A quarrel or bad luck follows two 
washing in the same water (unless you cross it),!® or standing 
boots and shoes on the table ; 2° or crossing knives or upsetting 
salt; or going in a house at one door and out at thé other. 
‘* Two spoons in a cup, you'll be kissed by a fool.’’ If an occu- 
pied house be left empty, and you see it lit up bright at night, 
it is a sign of sickness or trouble. (Mrs. X, a member, saw it 
lately at her opposite neighbour’s house, and much trouble fol- 
lowed for the neighbour.) If a lighted candle is accidentally 
shut up in a pantry, it is a sure sign of a death in the family 
soon. I asked Mrs. Z. about this belief, and she said ‘‘I went 
into my pantry and left a lighted candle there, and a month 
after my aunt died.” Ifa bell ‘slips’ or ‘‘ draws,” while tolling 


13 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv. p. 240; vol. xxii. pp. 23-4. 

44 Ibid. vol. xxiii. p. 354 (Kent etc.) ; vol. xxii. pp. 204, 453 (Clare) ; 
vol. xxi. p. go (Argyll), p. 223 (Bucks) ; Gurdon, op. cté. p. 32. 

13 [bid, vol. xxiii. p. 357 (Oxfordshire) ; vol. xx. p. 344 (Worcestershire). 

16 Cf. Henderson, op. cit. p. 48; Gurdon, op. cit. p. 30. 

” Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. p. 32. 

'8 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv. p. 222 (Ontario). 

” Ibid. vol. xx. p. 346 (Worcestershire). 

20 Ibid. vol. xxv. pp. 349, 364; vol. xxiii. p. 354; vol. xxi. p. 225-6- 
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for any service, it means a death in the parish. If fruit-trees 
bloom twice in a year, it is a sure sign of death in the family 
before the year is out.22. Two saying the same sentence at once 
means a letter in the post for one or other. If a spark flies off 
the candle it is a sure sign of a letter in the morning. A spark 
on the wick means a letter for the one who first sees it, and a 
big glow like a parcel means money coming to you.” If you 
leave a teapot lid off, you will be sent for. If you drop a knife 
and the handle points to the door, a lady will call before the 
day is out; if a fork, a gentleman. When you see a lot of 
earwigs, there’s going to be a good home fishing. 

Unlucky Deeds.—It is unlucky to open an umbrella in the 
house.” If you leave an umbrella behind you in a house, sit 
down for a few minutes in the house before going away again.” 
If you bring a spade through your house, there’ll be a grave to 
be dug in a month in the family. You must never have damp 
or wet things in your house on Christmas Day, or you will have 
bad luck and probably a death in the family. If one makes tea 
and another pours it out, it is bad luck, and two should never 
go to the oven if two are baking.2> Never cross each other on 
the stairs. There are seven years’ ill-luck if you break a look- 
ing glass. Fishermen’s womenfolk say: ‘*‘ Never wash on the 
day your man go away, or you wash him away.”’ 


‘* See a pin and let it lie, 
You'll have bad luck all the day ; 
See a pin and pick it up, 
All day long you’ll have good luck.” 27 


21 [btd. vol. xx. p. 73 (Durham). 

22 Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. p. 130. 

23 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxv. p. 349 (N.E. Scotland) ; vol. xxiv. p. 226 
(Ontario); vol. xxi. pp. 89 (Argyll), 225-6 (Yorks); vol. xx. p. 345 
(Worcestershire). 

24 Tbid. vol. xxiv. p. 226 (Ontario) ; vol. xx. p. 346 (Worcestershire) ; 
Gurdon, op. cit. p. 133. 

25 [Tbid. vol. xx. p. 345 (Worcestershire). 

26 Ibid. vol. xxiv. pp. 90 (Oxfordshire), 226 (Ontario) ; vol. xxi. p. 226 
(Yorks). 

2? Ibid. vol. xxiv. p. 226 (Ontario). 
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{‘‘ Pick ‘em up with the head towards you, that’s lucky.” 
The mother of a member tells me that when she was young she 
met an old woman coming into the village from Scots Hall 
Farm. The old woman suddenly “turned back in a circle,” and 
retraced her steps. Asked why she did this, she replied ‘‘ I saw 
a pin lie on the road with its point towards me, and I could not 
go near it or go on because of getting bad luck.” ‘It is un- 
lucky to have a fair-haired person to be the first to come over 
your ‘threshold ’ first day of the year; lucky to have a dark- 
haired person.” 

Lucky Deeds.—The mother of a member mentioned above met 
another old woman, who stopped and beat a “sleu”’ [slow] 
worm to death, breaking her umbrella over it. Asked why she 
did this, she replied, ‘‘ Ah! nowI have killed all my enemies!” 
If you put on clothes the wrong way out, it is a sign of good 
luck, but you must not alter them or the luck will change.*8 
Westleton fishermen like to take both a black cat and a horse- 
shoe to sea. 

Divination.—F loating tea leaves are tested on the back of the 
hand according to the universal practice. You are being talked 
about if your ears tingle ; some say right for spite, left for love, 
but others reverse this meaning. If you think of a person who 
is likely to be talking of you, and mention the name aloud, 
the tingling will cease if you say the right one. On Christmas 
Eve, to find out your sweetheart to be, you put a key in a Bible, 
put a garter round the Bible, rested the key on your fist, 
recited v. 6, 7 of cap. viii., Solomon's Song once, went 
through the alphabet, and when the letter, with which your 
future sweetheart’s name began, was spoken, the key ‘‘ twisled ” 
round. My informant (a man) did that once at a Christmas 
party, and was ‘‘ right scared.” 2® On New Year’s Eve a young 
woman will hang a shift before the fire, and if she is to have 
a young man he will come in and turn the garment. If a young 


28 Ibid. vol. xxv. pp. 246 (Jersey), 366 (Cambs.) ; vol. xxiv. p. 226 
{Ontario) ; Gurdon, op. cit. p. 133. 

2 According to Gurdon, op. cit. p. 96, the key is put exactly over the 
6th and 7th verses of the last chapter of Solomon’s Song, and the verses 
are repeated before every letter of the alphabet. 
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man hangs a shirt, his bride to be will come in and turn the 
garment. My informant told me that her son and a friend of 
his each hung a shirt before her fire a few years ago on New 
Year’s Eve, and ‘‘ said some words ”’ (she does not know what 
they said), hoping their respective brides to be would come in, 
but ‘‘ they got scared and ran out.” Another member, sitting 
with her, said: ‘‘ When things like that are said, the spirit don’t 
like it, and I’ve heard of a coffin coming in of itself.”’ ® 

Ghosts.—The Red Stile gives access to a path which leads 
straight across fields and joins Darsham Road with the long 
straight road to Dunwich, and people say that was an old bridle 
way to Dunwich in olden times, and once a year a cart was 
driven along it to keep the right-of-way. It runs west to east, 
and big stones have been ploughed up in the fields across which 
the path runs. From the Red Stile in the opposite direction 
(westwards) a road runs for miles in an almost straight line to 
Heveningham, where it is called Dunwich Lane. On the old 
track over Dunwich Walks there is a raised grass ‘‘ baulk ”’ 
running along the left side for a part of its length, where a gap 
in the baulk is called ‘‘ The Devil’s Gap.’”’ Near this, in the 
days of my informant’s boyhood, a small square piece of heath 
land was carefully kept clear, he does not know why. Another 
man tells me that this was the place where the Parson used ,to 
collect his tithe in kind. A road, running at right angles to 
Darsham Road (bounding the side of a field not far from 
the Red Stile) is called Devil’s Lane and leads up to Red 
House Farm. Several people report apparitions at the Red 
Stile, sometimes all white in a shroud, or in white with 
black about the head. Here are two other accounts by 
members :—‘‘ My brother was coming home with a companion 
up the Darsham Road. He saw his grandmother sitting on the 
Red Stile, and said good evening to it. In passing he touched 
it, and he began to run. ‘ What are you running for like that ? ’ 
his chum said. The sweat was dripping down the sides of his 
face. That [the ghost] twisted him three times round right 
into the holl [ditch]. His right side was quite numb where the 
ghost touched. They say you should never touch the ghosts, 

8° Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. pp. 99, 100. 
Y 
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but give them room.’’ This account was confirmed by the 
sister-in-law of the chum. The second account was :—‘I! was 
coming home along Darsham Road, and saw like a huge black 
figure, like a huge dog, on the Red Stile. I went past, and then 
something like a noise of clanking chain went past. Many 
people have been thrown aback there terribly.’ In the 1842 
Tithe Map one field is called ‘‘ Devil’s Field.” 

Mrs. told me that her son had been “scared and trem- 
bled terribly ” by seeing a white figure stand by an elm tree in 
the hedge on the right side of the road leading from Westleton 
to Middleton, only a few yards out of the village, on his way 
home, and for many nights after his father had to fetch the 
youth home from his work in the dark. On this same road, 
going through Westleton village and on to Blythburgh, in the 
opposite direction, another old woman tells me that, returning 
from Blythburgh, she saw a white figure by an elm tree in the 
hedge on the right hand, and she ran back towards Blythburgh, 
scared. 

An old land worker, nearly eighty years old, told me the fol- 
lowing :—'‘ After my grandfather died, my mother took up with 
another man. When he was coming home t’other side o’ Bul- 
camp and coming down to Westleton he see something in the 
road. His name was When he see this here thing, he 
thought he would smack his stick into it; that fared on as if 
it went into a fleece of wool, and that flung him on to that 
fence and made him walk to end o’ fence. When he got to the 
holl, feared that would fling him in to holl, but that didn’t.” 

Another land worker, a few years younger, told me :—‘‘I used 
to harness my horses here [Westleton] at half-past twelve i9 
the morning [midnight], and I used to go with a load of whins 
to Rushmere [near Lowestoft]. Then I got another load, and 
come home. This time when I see this here ghost I had only 
three horses, two in the sharves and one in front. I was just 
got into Wangfer [Wangford, eight miles away from Westleton] 
and see this my own self, and thought it be a loose horse. I 
went with my whip stick to make it get out of the way, and that 
went by of me till the crossing where you go to Southwold [a 
distance of two miles]. When I got to the crossing that v4 
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ished away, and the horses, as I put my hand on them, were all 
of a muck and sweat. When I got to Wangfer Plough I went 
off to get a pint of beer, and laying my hands on the horses 
they were cool. That proved there were something in it, for 
it’s a very little way to the Plough. It was a white horse.” 
That same man and his wife told me that, when first married, 
they lived in a cottage in the village, the ‘‘ yard” [garden] of 
which abuts on Westleton churchyard. Very frequently, at 
midnight, they heard all their cups below rattle ‘‘ as if being 
laid for tea,’ and then there was a noise ‘‘ as if a donkey with 
_ a clanking chain went round the house in their yard.’’ Several 
times he went out, searched the yard, and went up to the renee 
next to the churchyard, but could see nothing. 

An old woman drowned herself, years ago, in ‘‘ Mother 
Wakely’s Pond,’ up near Red Mere Farm, and in past gener- 
ations people said Mother Wakely appeared and dragged you 
into the pond. 

Will-o-the-Wisp.—The wife of the land worker last mentioned 
told me that ‘“‘in Mumborough [often called Mumbery] holes 
and in the '’ low’ of Dunwich Walks you see the Hobby Lanterns. 
Don’t go among them, as they jump about and will put your 
lantern out, and you are ‘will-led’ by them. You must not 
go to those places between Michaelmas and Christmas.’’ Her 
husband told me that he was once returning from Eastbridge 
over Westleton Walks, and, just as he came off the marshes on 
to the Walks, he got ‘‘ will-led,’’ and was taken away from the 
direct path over Westleton Walks, and did not find himself 
again till he got to Oaken Field near Rackfer [Rackford, 1.e. 
nearly one-and-a-half miles over ground with marsh ditches}. 
A member tells me that her mother, who was a midwife and 


often called out late, had frequent personal experience of being — 


“ will-led,”” and always advised turning a garment. ‘‘ When 
you get ‘ will-led’ by Hobby Lanterns, you must take off your 
stocking and turn it, or turn some other garment. When people 
turned their garment they found themselves again.”’ 3! 
Fairies.—‘‘ People said if you was to go out at night you’d 
see the fairies dancing round on the toadscaps "’ [toadstools]. 


31 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xxv. pp. 231 (Clare etc.), 338 (W. Ireland). 
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““ Fairy loaves ”’ [fossil sea-urchins] are found in the gravel pit 
on Westleton Common, and children used to hunt for and 
treasure them, but this is now ‘‘ quite finished with; children 
don’t go in for these.”’ %3 

Folk-medicine.—For measles, rosemary is boiled in water, 
and a tablespoonful of rum added; in a case known to me 
this brought out the rash at once. Tea for measles is also 
made from dried elderberry blossom, and from marigold leaves. 
Sloe wine is good for colic. For a cold, black currant leaves, 
wild peppermint, and elecampane are stewed in a teapot. To 
make a child sick, I have heard of a live plaice being put on its 
stomach, and the husband of one of my informants was induced, 
when a boy, by his parents to eat a flayed and toasted mouse, 
on the representation that it was a little bird.8 For whooping 
cough, people used to say that ferrets must drink out of a saucet 
of milk, and the patient must drink the milk afterwards. For 
the same disease one of our old members used successfully the 
following modified prescription for her children: ‘‘ Cut hait 
from the noddle of the child’s head, chop it up fine, put it into 
a pint of boiled milk, and give this to the ferrets to drink half 
and the other half to the child.” * People used to say also that 
the child must ‘‘ take a horse’s breath,’’ and I was told, as 4 
usual cure in the past, that a spider was used, worn in a bag 
round the neck. 


‘‘ Spider as you waste away, 
Whooping cough no longer stay.’ 35 


Wart cures are, of course, numerous. You can rub warts with 
the spittle of a snail, or raw beef, or the soft inside of a broad 
bean pod, and bury it, and as it decomposes the warts will go. 
Another cure is the application of fasting spittle.8? I was told 
this year (1922) by a gardener that he had cured a girl of fifteen, 
who had seventeen warts, after the doctor had failed. He took 
me up his garden to a “‘ fence ”’ [hedge] and showed me a strong 
young oak bough on which he had cut “ snotches,’’ as many 

*2 Cf. Gurdon, op. cit. p. 33. 

33 Cf. W. G. Black Folk-medicine, p. 159. 

34 Cf, Folk-Lore, vol. xxii. p. 57 (Clare). 

36 Cf. Black, op. ctt. p. 61. 36 Thid. p. 57. 87 Ibid. p. 184. 
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as the warts; as the ‘‘snotches”’ had healed the warts had 
disappeared. Other ways of charming warts away told to me are 
to count the boles on elm trees or to cut the exact number of 
the warts in ‘“‘ snotches ’’ ona piece of elder; 8 to catch a live 
toad and hang it up somewhere where you will pass it every 
day ; and to tell the exact number of your warts to a charmer 3® 
—there is one living in Sibton, seven miles away. You must 
keep secret where you bury your raw beef, and if you have cut 
as many ‘‘ snotches ”’ on a stick as there are ‘‘ retches ”’ [warts] 
‘‘ them as picks up the stick before it’s rotted are sure to have 
the retches.”’ 


Weather Lore and Sayings.—The fishermen and sailors have 
the following sayings : 
‘* Evening grey and morning red 
Make a fisherman shake his head, 
But evening red and morning grey 
’Tis a nice sure sign of a very fine day.”’ 
‘‘ Tf the moon be low of rising you may lower’n your sail.”” 


‘* When clouds gather thick and fast 
Look out for your sails and mast, 
But if they slowly onward crawl - 
Ho’ot your net lines and trawl.” 
‘* Rainbow at night, 
Fisherman’s delight ; 
Rainbow at morning, 
Fisherman’s warning.”’ 
“‘ Squirrels’ (or horses’) heads and colts’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 
‘If the wind shift against the sun 
Trust it not, for back it will run.” 
Other sayings are : 
‘* Far inland gulls are a sign of bad weather.” 
‘‘ A robin hopping and shrieking on a hedge is a sign 
of coarse weather.”’ 
‘* ‘When sparrows chirrup, sure to rain.” 


38 Cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xx. p. 80 (Wilts). 
3° Cf. Henderson, op. cit. p. 140; Gurdon, op. ctl. p. 17. 
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‘* Far Burren near rain, 
Near Burren far rain.’”” [Rings round moon]. 

A dull, grey day with a keen east wind is called’a ‘‘sly day.” 
Of course we have the universal sayings about ‘‘ rain before 
seven,” ‘‘the shepherd’s delight,” ‘‘ Saturday new and Sun- 
day full,” and so on. 

Other Sayings and Rhymes.—Our version of the cuckoo 
rhyme is: 

‘The cuckoo appears in April to show his coal (?) bill. 
In May he sings night and day. 
In June he changes his tune. 
In July away he flies. 
August go he must. 
September, if he remember. 
October, he’ll never get over.”’ 


Children sing : 
‘‘ There was a crow sat on a clod, 
And now I’ve finished my sermon, thank God.” 
‘* This rule in the garden never forget, 
Sow dry and plant wet.” 
‘* The first cock 0’ hay 
Frights the cuckoo away.”’ 

‘‘ Empty barns need no thatch.”’ 


‘You want to summer and winter them.” [Said of neW 
comers]. 
‘* March winds and May sun 


Make linen fair and fair maids dun, 
[or make corn white and maidens dun].”’ 


‘‘ Fleas swarm at barley sowing and barley mowing.” 
‘* The more you stir the more it stinks.”’ [Village rumours-| 
‘A stranger on Monday means a stranger all the week.” 


‘‘ Better one house spoilt than two.’’ [Said when a witless 
man marries a foolish woman], 


‘** Friday’s wash is wash in need, 
Saturday’s wash is wash indeed.”’ 


‘It is better to wear up than rust up.”’ 
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‘‘ Calves’ heads are best hot.”” [Said in a quarrel, with the 
reply ‘‘ And fools’ mouths are best shut.’’} 


A stop-gap is called ‘‘ Jack-at-a-pinch.”’ 
‘‘ Long leg thankee, 
Long leg lanky, 


If we had more we should have more, 
So thank God and thankee ! ”’ 


+“ The martin and the swallow is God’s scholar. 
The robin and the titerine [wren] is God’s cock and hen.”’ 


** Robinets and Jenny Wrens 
Are God Almighty’s cocks and hens.” 


We ee also the universal saying about ‘‘A swarm of bees 
in May,”’ | 


Folk fen and Dances.—\ have found no dances or mumming 
songs. I have found a few old songs for which I hope to obtain 
the tunes. 


Miscellaneous.—One of our members was told, during the 
war, that the tower of the ruined church at Dunwich was to 
fall at the end of the greatest war in history, and that this 
prophecy was in an old book. The tower fell just after the 
Armistice. 

To make plough horses turn to the left, ‘“‘ cappie wee ”’ is used, 
and ‘whist ’’ for a turn to the right. 


Running Round the Church_—Men and women of 35 and up- 
‘wards used, when children, to run round Westleton Church, 
but no children do this now. Some say they ran three, but 
most say seven, times round the church. All accounts agree 
that they ran from the chancel door on the south and round 
by the west door. Four accounts follow :—(1) ‘‘ We used to 
put our handkerchief on the grating just outside the chancel 
door, and run round the church, and we never looked at the 
-grating as we ran, and when we had finished running round the 
handkerchief was supposed to have gone’’; (2) ‘‘ We used to 
run round the church from the chancel door seven times, after 
putting a handkerchief on a small stone there is near the 
.chancel door, never looking at the handkerchief.” ; (3) ‘‘ Same 
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as (2), but a stalk of corn replaced the handkerchief”; (4) ‘‘ You 
ran round the church seven times, and as you did you heard the 
devil shaking his keys under the grating outside the chancel 
door.” The last version was given by two people. The small 
stone mentioned in version (2) shows about six inches square in 
the grass, and is not thought to be a gravestone. The parish 
clerk, and his father who was parish clerk before him, say that 
the villagers even now never let the grass grow completely over 
this stone, but keep on pushing the grass back with their feet 
“to see it is there all right.’ The stone is called ‘‘ The 
Witch's Stone ”’ by one old woman. 

Plant Names.—A wild pansy is called ‘ kiss-me-behind-the 
garden-gate,’’ and one of the saxifrages with a tiny white 
flower ‘‘ kiss-me-quick.”’ 

(Compiled by) RutH ANDERSON. 


DANISH PAGANISM. 


Tue mythology of Denmark and of southern Scandinavia 
generally has to a great extent remained a terra incognita. 
There exist no other attempts at a collective description than. 
our books Hjemligt Hedenskab (1919), and Danisches Heidentum 
(1923).1 The current so-called ‘‘ Scandinavian ’’ mythology is. 
Icelandic, and has little to do with Denmark. 

The authorities for Danish mythology are,—Saxo and other 
medieval historians, the old popular ballads, the traditions. 
of modern folklore, and the evidence of place-names and of 
archeological finds. Tacitus and, with cautious selection, the 
Icelandic Eddas may be used as supplements. If we combine 
these various contributions, we shall obtain relatively copious. 
particulars concerning the creatures of inferior mythology,. 
whereas the superior classes of the mythical society, the gods, 
have only left feeble traces, not to be compared with the Ice- 
landic Eddas. The general stamp is not very original. 

Pre-animism in Denmark, as anywhere else, is the most. 


1 The sketch following gives a brief summary of the contents of these: 
works. 
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primitive form of belief.2 Life and matter are inseparable. 
Life exists, as long as matter exists with its individual form. 
As long as the body of the deceased person or animal is not 
dissolved owing to putrefaction or combustion, it is not lifeless, 
but has only entered a new form of existence, viz. that of the 
ghost. But this is no belief in a soul that exists separated 
from the body; as soon as the body is dissolved, every trace 


of life has also disappeared. The offerings of food and clothes. 


to the dead are necessary consequences of the belief in the 
‘‘ living corpse,’’ in order to prevent haunting. A less senti- 
mental method is to hold down the corpse by means of a stake. 
More radical is burning, as it dissolves the corpse into ashes. 
As regards the central idea and the varieties of this belief, 
Denmark simply follows the general European current. Strong 
rudiments of pre-animism survived till modern times. One. 
such is the Danish ballad of Age and Else, which deals with 
the living corpse of the deceased bridegroom; it is one of the 
rare cases where the ghost is represented as benevolent, and 
not as a malicious monster. | 

A mythical creature which originates from the stage of pre-. 
animism is the night-mare, which is also Teutonic, Keltic, and. 
Slavic. It is no soul, but a person with material body, endowed. 
with certain magical qualities; according to Danish belief, 
it is a man or woman who pursues a subject of desire with. 
intrusive love. The mare torments sleeping persons with. 
‘‘ mare-riding’’ (Dan. mareridt), and entangles the horses’ 
manes into mare-lokker (elf-locks). A preventive means is to 
design a ‘‘ mare-cross”’ before the bed. Whereas the mare has 
in Germany and England been confused with the elf that is. 
an expression of the deceased soul, thé original idea of witch 
or sorcerer survives in Denmark and in the other Scandinavian 
countries. 

Animism, differing from pre-animism, believes in the existence. 
of a separate soul, a spirit, a shadow, arrived at from considering 
such phenomena as respiration and casting a shadow. Danish 
expressions of this belief are names like dnd (breath), and 
skygge (shadow) ; the so-called “ soul’ of the herring is a piece 


2Cf. Hans Naumann, Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur (1921) 
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of the entrails. A Scandinavian legend deals with the “giant 
without a heart ’’: his soul is an egg, concealed in a duck many 
miles away, and, when the egg is cracked, he expires. A Jut- 
lander watches how a mouse leaves the mouth of his sleeping 
comrade and returns: then the sleeping person awakes and 
describes his dream of a ramble into remote regions: it is his 
soul that has been wandering in the likeness of a mouse. The 
same tale has been noted down more than a thousand years 
ago by Paul Diaconus, referred to a Frankish king Gunthram 
(d. 593). The Danish hero Bjarki (‘‘ little Bear ’’) lies fast 
asleep, while a bear is fighting in his place; he is awakened 
and hastens to the battle, but in the same moment disappears 
the bear, who is the expression of his soul. A ghostly repre- 
sentative of the soul is the wer-wolf, whose favourite dish 1s 
the child unborn. 

The soul may also assume human shape. Its distinctness 
from the body appears from the fact that men’s souls in 
Scandinavian belief are always female; so also the names 
Dan. sjel, and, O.N. dts, fylgja, hamingja, norn, urdr. When 
the soul becomes visible, she forebodes the owner’s death,—a 
poetical echo of well-known telepathic phenomena. The single 
soul is often dissolved into a trinity of fairies,—e.g. the three 
‘‘nymphs’”’ who daily prepare the god Balder’s elixir of life 
according to Saxo. Often two are benevolent, whereas the 
third is the fairy of mischief. The fairies or weird sisters, 
in Keltic and Anglo-Saxon also called ‘‘ mothers,’”’ in Scandi- 
navian mythology generally appear as disir or nornir. 

The norns as destinies in reality represent the crown of 
creation, being even superior to the gods. ‘' No man escapes 
the verdict of the nofns.’’ Their oldest and supreme repre- 
sentative is the Weird (O.N. Urdr, O.E. Wyrd, O.H. Germ. 
Wurt, ‘‘becoming”’); the additional sisters are .Verdandi 
{‘‘ becoming ”’), and Skuld, z.e. the fairy of the Danish dynasty 
of Scyldings. 

The Annals of Esrom relate that the Scylding king Rolf 
gave to his ‘‘ sister’ Skuld-and her maidens the entire district 
of Horn with the village of Skuldelev; 7.e. he arranged at 
Skuldelev a sanctuary of the Scylding fairies. Another old 
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Danish place of worship is Dise offering well in Scania. The 
Swedes possessed a famous temple disasalr at Upsala, where 
they celebrated large sacrificial feasts, désabl6t, with an accom- 
panying market and law-court called disthing; the market of 
the disthing was continued until the nineteenth century. The 
Icelanders had sacrificial stones called landdtsasteinar. ‘‘ Wights”’ 
are a class of spirits different from the fairies. They seem to 
be more connected with places than with persons, and they 
are normally male, not female, as appears from the following 
names, Dan. vette, puk, gdrd-puk, gdrd-bo, vare, Swed. tomie, 
and the secondary Dan. name nisse (St. Nicholas). 

The name wight, vette, is common to all Teutonic nations 
and means “thing.” The Danish vette-lys indicates ‘‘ marsh- 
fire’’ or a luminant in the form of a candle, and thus betrays 
the idea of a light and subtle spirit. Otherwise, the ‘“ wight ”’ 
appears as a calf, cat, dog, or a dwarf with the red pointed 
cap of the ancient rural male dress; even the women share 
this male emblem. He is given to teasing, and easily offended. 
Therefore, a heathen Icelandic law forbade the decoration of 
ships with dragons’ heads when returning to Iceland,—for the 
wide open throats of the dragons might frighten the native 
*‘lJand-wights ’’; when sailing out, no such precaution was 
required, for the Icelanders did not care whether foreign ‘‘ land- 
wights ” were frightened or not. Still, in the nineteenth century, 
Jutlandic peasants buried a cat or a viper under the threshold, 
in order that the soul of the dead animal might become the 
*““wight”’ or vare of the house. A similar ‘‘ wight’’ from 
Christian times is the nisse, who brings Christmas presents to 
the children, like his English and Austrian namesakes, St. 
Nicholas or Nicolo. The Christmas porridge served to the 
nisse is the last current survival of offerings to the ‘‘ wights”’ ; 
it will be familiar to English readers from Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tales. | 

But there were not only benevolent “‘ wights’’; ‘‘ mean 
wights ’”’ also occurred (Dan. menveiter). They are souls of 
persons who want regular sacrificial offerings, e.g. drowned and 
murdered travellers, self-murderers, and executed trespassers. 
Their only desire is to trick living men. Sometimes they are 
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appeased through collective offerings, but equally frequent are 
defensive measures such as the ‘‘ wight fires’’ (Dan. veite-ild), 
kindled on the hills in the spring. 

The ‘ night-jar,’’ Dan. nat-raun, is the soul of a self-murderer 
or executed malefactor whose corpse has been held down by 
means of a stake. Its one wing has a hole which the stake 
has produced. The bird’s figure shows that we are faced with 
a soul, but, on the other hand, the hole produced by the stake 
originates from the idea of a ‘‘ living corpse.’’ This spirit thus 
represents a mixture of animism and pre-animism. The earliest 
‘‘night-jar’’ known in Danish folklore is that false maiden 
(Dan. terne) who betrayed the illegal love of Hagbard and 
Signe to the latter’s father, king Sigar, and thus caused their 
tragical death, according to an old ballad. She was buried 
alive, and now her soul as a crying tern flies above the 
grave, which is called the ‘‘ night-jar-hole ” or the ‘‘ tern-hole.” 

The ‘‘elf,’’ Dan. elv or elverpige, is another old expression 
of the restless soul. This name is common to all Teutonic 
nations; there are several special Scandinavian names, such 
as Norw. huldre (the hidden), Dan. hyldemoder (the hidden 
mother), mosekome (moor-woman), de underjordiske (the under- 
ground people), etc. Whereas the elves have in England and 
Germany been confused with the night-mares, who are not 
deceased souls but living people with magical qualities, this 
confusion generally has not entered Scandinavia. The elves 
dwell in the ‘‘elf-hill’’ (Dan. elverhg7), and appear in the 
evening mists, which are called ‘‘ the moor-woman’s brewing ” 
or ‘‘the dance of the elfish maidens.’’ They try to carry off 
living men, making them “ elf-wild”’ and ‘ barrow-taken” 
(Dan. ellevild and bjergtagen), and striking them with “ elf-shot ” 
(Dan. elveskud); the latter expression also occurs in German. 
In order to appease these spirits, they are in Scandinavia wor- 
shipped with regular offerings, O.N. alfablot. 

Other societies of the dead are Hell and Valhall. Hell (the 
concealing) is common to all Teutonic nations; Valhall means 
Dead-hall; originally, it was an underground locality, as it 1s 
still known in modern GOtlandic folklore. 

So much for the expressions of the dead souls; we now turn 
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to the demons. We do not try to define the distinction, as 
the limit between both categories is only vague; the regions of 
the dead may contain both of them indiscriminately ; on the 
one hand ‘living corpses’? and deceased souls, and on the 
other hand demons of death, partially originating from necro- 
phagous animals, partially originating from deleterious ele- 
mentary forces. 

The ancient Teutonic name of the demons of death is Dan. 
jeiter (eaters, man-eaters). The Icelandic Hre-svelgr (Corpse- 
swallower) is a giant in the shape of an eagle. Denmark possesses 
the headless and three-legged helhbest, the hell-horse whose 
apparition forebodes death. Even the Christian church (Dan. 
kirke) is accompanied by such spectres, the kirkegrim, and the 
lamb called kirkelam. In human shapes appears the “ hell- 
hunter ” (Dan. heljegeren), who in Flanders has grown a buffoon, 
Hellekin, Harlekin; the black-and-white chequered pattern of 
his dress originates from. the skeleton. 

A water-demon Ese haunts the surroundings of Esrum in 
northern Sealand, where there were in ancient times large 
pastures. One day haymaking people heard a mysterious 
voice from the wood : 


Man! Man! 
go to land! 
for now Ese 
is going to gush ! 


They scarcely succeeded in saving themselves, and the hind- 
most of them was seized by the gushing waves that henceforth 
formed the lake of Ese. 

A damsel wished to give birth to a creature that ‘‘ might 
excel the creator of the world.” She actually bare the boar 
Limgrim, whose bristles rose above the wood, and the furrow, 
which he rooted in the ground, gave rise to the firth of Limfjord. 
At intervals Limgrim is heard shouting,—‘‘ The time has come, 
but the man has not yet come!” and then somebody will soon 
drown. The same cry is attributed to the anonymous nixie 
(Dan. ngkke), who appears alternately as ‘‘ pond-horse,”’ ‘‘ brook- 
horse,’’ “‘ walrus ”’ (the Rosmer Havmand of a Danish ballad, 
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—O.N. rosm-hvalr, ‘“‘ walrus’), as ‘‘ pond-man, river-man,’” 
and ‘‘ ocean-man,’’ and sometimes as an amphibium, half man 
and half fish. In Norway, he often dwells in the cascade (foss) 
of a river (elv) and thence is called fossegrim or elvegrim (cf. the 
demons Kirkegrim and Limgrim); he is supposed to play a 
melancholy air which makes the hearer lunatic. 

A more benevolent activity was displayed by Gef-j6n (the 
giving virgin), when she created the lake of Malaren by ploughing 
out Sealand from the ground of Sweden. 

Denmark has numerous bjergmend (hill-men), but they have 
no distinct personal stamp. Lokke Legemand (Loki the play- 
man) is the name of a demon of light who plays in the dancing 
sunbeams and ‘‘ drives his goats’’ or ‘‘ sows his oats” when 
the air quivers on warm summer days. He appears in a ballad 
dealing with the god Thor at Havsgard. In the Icelandic 
mythology, Loki is the devil among the gods, but Danish tradi- 
tions contain almost no trace of such a view; only an isolated 
legend from Salling identifies him with the Devil. The kornulv 
and rugkerling (corn-wolf and rye-crone) are vegetation demons 
who fly from ear to ear for fear of the harvesters’ scythes, but 
they play no important réle. 

It remains to consider the gods. Space is not available for 
setting out the distinction between them and the demons. 
We find that it is often far from clear; notorious demons in 
the course of time have grown gods, and we may also assume 
that dethroned gods might be reduced into demons. In many 
cases, the chief basis of divinity originally may rather have 
been quantity than quality; the divine rank originated from 
the impressive greatness and superior influence of certain 
elementary forces. 

The earliest gods of our ancestors no doubt were mere ele- 
mentary powers that were not conceived in the shape of men 
or animals. So was the belief among those Germans whom 
Cesar met in 58 B.c., and who worshipped only the Sun, the 
Moon, and ‘‘ Vulcanus.’”’ In the Bronze Age, the Sun was 
represented as a disc, covered by a golden plate, placed on 
wheels and driven by a horse. Such an image was found in 
the bog of Trundholm in Sealand; its style suggests Greek 
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influences, which reached Scandinavia as a consequence of the 
mercantile connections between the Black Sea and the south- 
eastern shores of the Baltic.2 A survival of sun worship pro- 
bably is the custom of rising early on Easter Sunday or Whit- 
sunday to see ‘‘ the sun dancing’; it is practised near Copen- 
hagen on the hill of Solbjerg (Valby Bakke), t.e. ‘‘ Sun-hill.’” 
The author of this article has witnessed a very primitive worship 
of the Sun and the Moon performed by an old lady in his own 
home. A Jutland woman in the eighteenth century declared 
that she believed in ‘‘ the Sun, the Moon, and the best Star in 
heaven’; it is almost the stage of Czsar’s Germans from 
588.c. The Thunder, of course, was a subject of eager worship ; 
a medizval Danish legend shows how the impersonal thunder 
was supposed to pursue the demons. Heaven seems to have 
been worshipped by the ancient Teutons under the name of Ti; 
at the beginning of our era, however, this deity had become a 
war god (the Roman Mars), and Tuesday (Dan. Tirsdag) hence 
is introduced as a translation of the Roman dies Martis. Danish 
sanctuaries of Ti are :—on Sealand, Tibirke (Ti’s birches), and 
Tisvilde (Ti’s well) ; in Jutland, several Tislunds (Ti’s groves), 
the most noteworthy of which contains an erratic boulder that 
has been used as an altar. 

The earliest god in personal form is a bull, worshipped by the 
Kimbri in Himmerland. His bronze image belonged to the 
spoils of the Romans in IOI B.c., and he is represented as the 
central figure on the sacrificial bowl found at Gundestrup in 
Himmerland. His worship occurs among nations along the 
_ Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts,—in Gaul, in Sicily, in the 
temple of the Minotaur in Crete,—and so he may be traced 
back to the Egyptian Apis. 

- Anglian and Jute tribes in the first century of our era wor- 
shipped Nerthus, a goddess of peace and fertility, who may 
probably be related to Kybele, the ‘‘ mother of gods ”’ in Asia 
Minor. The name of Nerthus reappears in Scandinavia in 
- correct O.N. form as Njérdr, O. Dan. Nizrth, as a god of fertility 
and seafaring. His children are two deities of fertility, Freyr 


3Cf. my article “En gammel Kulturvej’”’ in Danske Studier (1922), 
P. 40. 
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and Freyja {Lord and Lady). Their family is called Vanir. 
Freyr had various surnames: in Denmark Fr6oi fridg6si (the 
wise and the peace-good); in Upsala Fricco, from a root fri 
(to love), which appears in “friend.” From the same root 
originates the name of Frigg (O. Germ. Frija), a goddess of 
fertility who seems to have been an alter-ego of Freyja. To 
the same group probably belong the goddess of youth, Idun, 
and the mild and beautiful Balder (the Lord), the lover or 
husband of Nanna. Divine titles such as ‘‘ Lord " and “‘ Lady” 
betray a non-Teutonic spirit, and are synonyms of Baal, Adonis, 
Moloch; Nanna is a well-known surname of Astarte. The 
rites are of pronounced oriental character: dancing to the 
sound of jingles, flutes, and lascivious songs; orgies which 
culminated in the public prostitution of women.* The climax 
of the sacrificial feast seems to have been a drama, wherein 
a prisoner played the réle of the god, and was finally killed 
under solemn dances ; the following loud weeping and threnodia 
were intended to guarantee the resurrection of the god. This 
sacrificial tragedy, which is best known from the myth of Balder, 
is of the type of the oriental myths of Adonis, Attis, etc. There 
exist several Danish sanctuaries of theVanir, viz. :—Of Nerthus 
Njorér :—the islet of Nizrdholm east of Sealand; Niartherum 
{(Nerum), Seal.; Nerthgve (N. & S. Nera), Funen; Njer near 
Randers, Jutl. Of Freyr or Freyja :—Frébjerg beacon-hill, 
the highest point of Funen. Of Freyr :—Freysmosi (Frésmose), 


Seal.; Frdésboéke, Halland. Of Idun:—Ithené (Ené), south of © 


Sealand. Of Balder :—Baldersbrénde (Balder’s bourne), Seal. ; 
Baldershave, west of Vejle in Jutland (Balder’s garden). 

During the migration age, the peaceful cult of the Vanir 
was rivalled by an immigration of more warlike ideas, the cult 
of the so-called Ases (O.N. sir), who came from the south- 
west and after a sanguinary battle prevailed, yet without 
completely superseding the ancient gods. 

The thunder-god Thor (O.N. pérr, O.G. Thonar) is the one 
' champion of the Ascs; his name simply means ‘‘ thunder.” 
The Romans substituted for it ‘‘ Jupiter.” So we learn that 
Thor was at the beginning of our era still unknown among the 

*Cf. Saxo's tale of King Fr6é in Upsala, p. 441. 
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-majority of the Teutons, for Tacitus and the contemporary 
“Inscriptions mention no other Teutonic thunder-god than 
“** Hercules,” who must be another deity, probably equalling 
‘the Lithuanian Perkunas (the Scandinavian Fyérgynn); his 
‘name in old Keltic would have sounded *Herkunos or *Herkunis. 
But Thor in the Tacitean age was already worshipped by the 
Kelts as Jupiter Tanarus, and from them he was introduced to 
‘our ancestors. His cult also contains similar elements to the 
‘cults of South European and Asiatic thunder-gods. Thus his 
hammer (O.N. Mjélnir) is a primeval symbol of lightning, 
like the double axe known from Crete and Asia Minor. During 
‘the migration age, Thor penetrated all Scandinavia. He was 
‘worshipped as war-god, as giant-killer, as agriculturist, and as 
‘protector of justice. He became the favourite of the farmers ; 
‘no other god has grown so popular throughout Scandinavia. 
Nearly all genuine Danish names with initial T originate from 
‘him; Thorbjérn (Thor-bear), Thorkel (Thor-kettle), Thyre 
(Thor-sanctuary), Toke, Tole, etc. | Numerous estates and 
‘temples. are consecrated to him: the insular sheriffdom of 
‘Thorslund, now Taasinge; two islets Thoré south of Funen; 
‘Thorsager (Thor’s acre) in Djursland; Thorsvi-gaard (Thor’s 
sanctuary) on M6n; and several lakes named Thorssé, the most 
beautiful near Silkeborg, surrounded by steep wooded ranges 
-and with a sacred islet in the middle. 

More distinguished, however, is Odinn, the King of Ases. 
‘His name (O. Germ. Wédan) originates from Germ. wut (rage). 
He is originally an aérial giant (Germ. Wode), the leader of the 
“Wild army,” z.e. the host of restless souls raging through 
the air in the howling hurricane. But the southern Teutons 
-early raised him to the dignity of a supreme god of death, and 
in this quality he is by the Romans identified with Mercurius. 
Tacitus knew him as supreme god of the southern Germans, 
and later Odin continued his triumphal career to the most 
remote parts of Scandinavia, being acknowledged as the over- 
lord of the ancient gods of fertility and thus also becoming the 
husband of Frigg. His cult, which advanced from the Danish 
islands towards the west, never penetrated, however, the most 
‘western parts of Jutland. It likewise never grew popular 
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among plain. men. Odin remained a god of kings, earls, and 
large landowners: as an eager adherent declares in an Eddic 
lay with contemptuous exaggeration to the worshippers of 
Thor,—‘ Odin has the kindred of earls, Thor has the kindred 


of thralls.”’ A personal name such as the Danish Odinkar 
indicates high birth; a plain peasant with such a name would. 


have been as inconceivable as in our days a Jupiter Johnson.. 
As god of the ‘‘ upper ten,’’ Odin was embodied wisdom, rune- 
lore, and poetical inspiration, but above all the champion of 
the most up-to-date European strategy. It is Odin who in- 
structs the gallant Danish king Harald Hildetand in the arrange- 
ment of the battle-array called svinfylking (swine phalanx). 
It is Odin who constantly stirs up wars in order to obtain the 
sanguinary spoils. So he is depicted in the Danish poem called 
Bijarkamédl, describing the last fight of the Scylding king Rolf 
and his faithful champions,—the most famous produce of early 
Scandinavian poetry. Bjarki lies deadly wounded on the battle- 
field and his wife Rut finds him. He asks her: 


‘* But where is Odin, 
the one-eyed grey-beard ? 
Say now, Rut, swiftly : 
Seest thou him nowhere ? ” 


She answers :— 


‘* Lower thy eye 
and look through my arm, 
sign then thy view 
with victory-runes : 
unscathed shalt thou 
then scan with thy glance, 
and fasten thy eyes 
on the father of victory.”” 


Bjarki then declares :— 


‘Could I fasten my eyes 

on Frigg’s husband now. 
- the swift shield-swinger 
- and Sleipnir’s rider, 
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his life would lose 
the war-god at Leire. 
Blood for blood et 
would Byarki crave.’ 


Odin may be called the ideal figure of the Viking spirit. 
Under his lead the subterranean Valhall is elevated to the 
height and splendour of a beaming divine palace, where elected 
knights meet and divert themselves by eternally continued 
battles. The valkyrja—originally a necromantic witch (O.E. 
weelcyrge)—becomes a noble amazon sailing high in the air;. 
and with Odin’s greedy corpse as the emblem of their banner, 
Scandinavian Vikings spread his terrible fame throughout 
Europe. He gives his name to the most prominent divisions. 
of Denmark. There are districts dedicated to Odin in Scania, | 
on Funen, and in eastern Jutland, and he undoubtedly. also. 
once gave a name to the district of Samsé, as the law-court 
hill of this island is named Odensberg. His most beautiful 
sanctuary is the lake of Odenssjé in his Scanian district, 
surrounded by steep romantic rocks. 

However, this splendour is only short-lived. Scarcely | has. 
Odin in Scandinavia reached the summit of divine honours 
when he 1s suddenly dethroned by Christianity. All that is. 
left of him is his demoniac prototype, the restless ‘‘Odins-hunter’”’ 
(Jutlandic Woinsjeger), who haunts the heaths and moors in 
the howling storm. There is no trace of a continued worship. 
Odin obtains no Christian substitute like St. Nicholas for the 
nisse, or like the pious giant-killer Saint Olave for the god Thor. 
Still less is Odin worshipped with continued offerings like those: 
dedicated to Sun and Moon, or like the Christmas porridge 
served to the nzsse. 

The actual survivals of paganism in modern Denmark do not. 
come from the literary Valhall with its poetical Icelandic fancy- 
ball of Ases and heroes and valkyries. What remains is from 
the most primitive strata of soul worship and nature worship, 
sometimes even betraying an ineradicable surviving of pre- 
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TonGAN MytTuHs AND LEGENDS, IV. 
Takalaua and Vae. 


Takalaua was the Tui Tonga of whom is related his marriage 
‘with Vae, which came about in this way. There were living in 
Haabulou a man and his wife, named Leajinga and Leamata. 
In course of time the woman became pregnant, and the food 
for which she craved in her pregnancy was the plover, but her 
husband’s god was the dove. (So far as the mere translation 
of the Tongan is concerned, instead of craving for the plover 
in her pregnancy, we might read ‘‘ she had conceived to the 
plover ’’.) ; 

Whilst the woman was still pregnant they got on board a 
boat, and sailed away, taking with them the dove, the man’s 
‘god. Whilst they were on the way food was being prepared, 
and the woman asked her husband to get her a plover to eat. 
The man replied,—‘‘ What nonsense you are talking. Is this 
the dry land we’re on that I can get plover for you? This is 
nothing else but your longing to eat my god.” Then he stood 
up, took the dove and killed and cooked it, and gave it to his 
‘wife to eat. Shortly afterwards a strong wind sprang up, 
before which they ran, reaching Ata (an island to the east of 
‘Tongatabu) at night. Towards morning the woman was seized 
with labour pains, and went ashore, where she gave birth to a 
girl; but the mark of the dove’s head was on the child’s head, 
and the mother hated it, and wrapping it up in tappa she left 
it at the foot of the coco-nut tree where she had given birth, 
heaping up the earth a little for it to lie. Then they re-embarked, 
and sailed away, leaving the little girl. 

Early in the morning Ahe, the chief of Ata, came that way, 
and, hearing a cry, went to see whence it came, and lo, a child. 

He took her to Tofue his wife, and they adopted her and cared 
for her. And so the child grew, and the mark that was said to 
‘be the head of the bird disappeared, and the poor little castaway 
‘grew up exceedingly beautiful; there was not her like in the 
whole Tongan Group. 

Now it happened that one day Takalaua sent a boat to Ata 
to see to the tribute due to him from Ahe, and as the boat drew 
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near to the island, just outside the reef, the girl was bathing, 
whilst Tofue stood and looked on. The elder woman called. 
the girl’s attention to the boat, but they supposed that it was 
a fishing-boat, and took no further notice. The bathing 
finished they walked along the beach, and struck inland home- 
wards. The girl reached home, and was resting outside the 
storehouse, reclining with her head against the wall of the 
building, eating some food as she rested, when the men came 
from the stranger boat andsawher. The noise of their approach 
attracted her attention, and looking up and seeing them she 
at once bounded inside the storehouse, and hid; but the men 
had already seen her. They went on to perform their errand 
to Ahe, asking him why his offering was overdue. He replied 
that everything was ready, but that stress of weather had 
prevented his taking it to the Tui Tonga, adding that their 
arrival was fortunate as it would save him the trouble. So 
the gifts were put on board and taken to the Tui Tonga, but 
after the distribution the men approached him, and said,— 
‘Lord, there is a handmaid for you.’’ To the Tui Tonga’s. 
inquiry where she was, they replied,—‘‘ Lord, in Ata; and there 
is none like her, neither here in Tonga, nor in Haapai, nor in 
Vavau. This maid is alone amongst women.”’ The Tui Tonga 
remarked that apparently it was a woman who had grown up 
unknown, and the men answered that she was hidden. Ac- 
cordingly a boat was sent to bring the maid, but Ahe denied that 
such a girl existed. This boat’s crew then returned, again. 
inquired of the first crew, who repeated their former story, and. 
were told by Takalaua to accompany his messengers, with 
instructions to slay the people and ravage the land if the girl 
were still withheld. Ahe repeated his denial, although con-- 
fronted by the men who had already seen the maiden, but on 
their threatening the destruction of his land and the death of 
his people if she were not forthcoming, and adding that she 
was even then in the storehouse, Ahe gave way, and ordered 
that she be brought. So Vae was put on board the boat, and 
taken to Mua, and admitted to the compound where the Tui 
Tonga’s female attendants lived, and Takalaua was informed of 
her arrival, 
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. Just at that time preparations were being made to celebrate 
a particular dance, which was led by the Moheofo (Tui Tonga’s 
chief wife), whilst the time was beaten by the Tui Tonga 
himself. When the performance was commenced Vae was 
placed in the row of the serving women, but so distracted was 
the Tui Tonga by his efforts to see the wonderful grace and 
beauty of the stranger that he made a mistake in beating the 
time, striking himself on the face with the sticks. An error of 
this kind was unprecedented, and the Moheofo wished to 
abandon the dance forthwith, but the Tui Tonga thought that 
the position could be better met by moving Vae into the second 
front row. On with the dance, but again the accompanist’s 
‘wandering attention caused the same mishap as before. This 
time the Tui Tonga countered his wife’s suggestion that the 
proceedings be broken off by moving the lovely maid into the 
front row with the Moheofo herself. Then with Vae in full 
view the Tui Tonga went through the dance without mistake. 
Thereafter the girl was called Vae-face-wounder, in reference 
to the wounds she had innocently caused the Tui Tonga. 

Vae then became an inmate of the Tui Tonga’s harem, and 
bore him five sons, Kauulufonua, Moungamotua, Melino-a- 
Tonga, Lootauai, and Latutoevave. It happened after the 
lads were grown up that one day, as they were swimming and 
sporting in the sea at Niutao, word was brought them that their 
father had been murdered by two Belehake men, Tamajia and 
-Malofafa. The messenger was a woman, and as she told her 
tidings she sat on the beach in the usual posture adopted by 
Tongan women, called faite, and hence the place is called Faite. 

The dead chief was not at once buried, but was embalmed 
whilst his sons collected their warriors, and set off in pursuit 
of the murderers, who fled successively to Eua, Haapai, Vavau, 
Niua Tobutabu, and Niua Foou. In each of these places the 
pursuers came up with them, and overcame the resistance they 
were able to make. From Niua Foou the murderers fled to 
Uea, but Kauulufonua and his followers went to Samoa. They 
defeated the Samoans, and not finding their men set out for 
Uea (Wallis Island), but being driven out of their course by 
bad weather made Futuna. In Futuna Kauulufonua set a 
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‘sign whereby he and his people should know whether his con- 
stant immunity from wounds were the fruit of his own prowess, 
-or due to the protection of a god. In the battle that was to 
-ensue he undertook himself the defence of his front, and left 
his back to the god. If he were wounded in front he would 
know that his escape from injury had been owing to the god, 
but if wounded from behind that his own might had saved 
‘him. During the battle the day was going against the army of 
Kauulufonua, who at length found himself standing in an 
.angle of the palisade courageously withstanding the onset of 
his foes, when a Futuna man came up from behind and stabbed 
him in the back with a spear, which was the place he had left 
to the god to guard. Kauulufonua at once turned, smashed the 
‘spear of his attacker, and killed him. After the battle the 
Tongans went and slept on the island of Alofa, where Kauulu- 
fonua told his men the triumphant issue of his test, with its 
-convincing testimony to his own courage and prowess. When 
‘they went to Alofa Kauulufonua’s youngest brother, Toevave, 
was forgotten and left on the mainland. He was captured by 
‘the Futunans, but not slain. The youth told his captors that 
his death would have been avenged by the death of them all, 
but that since they had preserved him alive not one of them 
~would be slain or punished. Then the Futunans asked Toevave 
what they should do to appease his brother, that they die not, 
‘for they feared lest he come and slay them. And Toevave 
told them to put on fine mats, and garlands of 7ft leaves round 
‘their necks, as the Tongans do when making supplication. 
When they sat in the presence of the chief he would himself be 
before them, and as they bowed in his presence let them put 
their confidence in the fact that he was still alive. Let them 
also prepare food and kava to presert to the voyagers. Then 
they sailed to the island, and sat down on the beach clad in the 
fine mats and garlands of zfi leaves. When Kauulufonua came 
-down to the sea he saw them bowed there with his brother 
sitting in front. Then the youth spoke to the chief and said,— 
‘* These people pray that you slay them not; for they fear you.” 
Kauulufonua -replied,—‘‘ Your lives are granted you, and I 
“thank you for saving the life of this young brother of mine.”’ 
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Then they presented the kava and food to the chief, and drank- 
kava with him, and completed the reconciliation. In exchange- 
Kauulufonua presented a Tongan boat to Futuna, saying,—- 
‘“‘ | have nothing to give you; this alone is the gift 1 am able 
to make you, a boat which has come from Tonga. Do not 
slay any of its people. The boat and all that is in it I give to- 
you because you saved my brother's life. Moreover I myself” 
have been wounded by you.” 

Then they continued their pursuit of the two murderers,. 
making their way to Fiji. They fought with, and defeated, 
the Fijians, but did not find the men they sought. Then they - 
returned to Uea, and defeated the Ueans, and the murderers . 
no longer fled. These people, too, came and made supplication 
to Kauulufonua. (The word translated ‘‘supplication”’ here and . 
above is ‘“‘ hu,’’ which is a ceremony of abasement and petition). 
Now they all had long hair, except the two murderers, and. 
Kauulufonua, who had never seen the slayers of his father, yet 
thought that these two short-haired men were probably they. 
So he called ‘‘ Tamajia,” and one of them answered ‘“‘ Here am 
I,” and he called again, ‘‘ Malofafa,’’ and the other answered 
‘“Here am I.” Then the chief said,—‘‘ For long you have. 
escaped me, and now here you are still alive. Come, let us go. 
to Tonga.” Then they embarked with the two men, and 
returned to Tonga, and when they arrived Kauulufonua bade 
that kava be drunk to Takalaua, and that the two murderers 
be cut up alive and served with the kava. After this had been 
done the pieces were collected and burnt, and then Takalaua. 
was buried. 


A Story from Eua. 


It is said that the King of Eua, Tokilagafonua, came down. 
from heaven. He was an amphibious deity, on shore appearing 
as a man, but assuming the form of a shark in the sea. This. 
forsooth is the reason why the shark is harmless in Eua. 

After Toki had lived some time in Eua, his sister Hinatuafuaga 
also came down from the sky. Now these two were unknown 
to each other, and happening to meet one. day they cohabited, 
but learning in their subsequent conversation of their relation- 
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ship they were filled with consternation and shame. They. 
decided then to separate, the woman remaining in Eua, whilst- 
her brother sought a habitation elsewhere. Toki then went: 
away to Samoa, and Hina, who was pregnant, in due course. 
brought forth two daughters, twins stuck together back to back, 
whom she named Tobukulu and Nafanua. When: the girls. 
grew up they inquired of their mother who their father was.. 
Hina told them the unfortunate circumstances of their birth,. 
adding that if they wished to go and see their father they were. 
free to do so, and that when they arrived in Samoa they would: 
know him by the fact of his always carrying an axe about with, 
him. The twins leapt into the sea and swam off, artiving in 
due time in Samoa. As they sat on the beach their father- 


came down to the shore with his axe, and seeing the girls ran. 


at them with axe uplifted. He did it only in jest, but the twins. 
in terror started in opposite directions, and were thus parted... 
The mar did not know that these were his daughters, nor did 
they know their father, and in their ignorance they entered into. 
incestuous relations. Later enlightenment filled them, especi-. 
ally Toki, mindful of his former error, with remorse and ab-. 
horrence. The father affectionately bade his daughters fare- 
well, telling them to return to Eua. Both the girls, however, 
were prepnant, and as they were swimming home Tobukulu. 
brought forth a son, whom she immediately abandoned in the. 


sea, in disgust at his incestuous origin. This child became a | 


god, Hemoanauliuli (Wanderer in the dark deep sea). He is. 
wont to appear in the sea-snake. 

Later on Nafanua bore a daughter, whom she refused to. 
abandon, in spite of the urging and reproaches of her sister. 
So they went on, and arrived safely in Eua with the child, who. 
was none other than Tafakula, a goddess in high esteem with 
the people of Eua. When there is drought they bring offerings. 
to her that it may rain. They look to her also for fruitful 
seasons, and for protection against hurricane. 

Time passed away, and at last Hemoana came ashore at Eua., 
to visit his kinswomen, and, mecting Tafakula, the brother and. 
sister (by English reckoning they were cousins) added one more. 
incest to the family record ; and, discovering their guilt, knew: 
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again the poignant regret that had pursued their elders. Hemo- 
ana returned to the sea, leaving his sister pregnant. When 
the child was born the mother determined to slay it. So she 
battered it with a stone, and threw it into the sea. The body 
drifted away, and came ashore in Tofua, at a place called Lofia, in 
commemoration of the fact that it lay there covered over in 
shallow water. | 

Tobukulu and Nafanua became two rocks to whom the 
Tongans used to pray for rain and prosperous seasons, and also 
for good hauls of fish, but they did not pray to them for recovery 


from sickness. 
E. E. Cottocott. 


1 Although Tongan folklore might give considerable help in the 
attempted solution of many Polynesian problems, by virtue of the 
geographical position of the island group, hitherto only a very imperfect 
record has been made, and it may now be too late to add to that record. 
There is not very much to be found in the two little volumes of W. 
Mariner’s An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands (see “‘ Fishing 
up Tonga,” vol. i. (1827), p. 228; there is a tale (‘“‘ The Beginning ot 
Death ’’), told by a Tongan chief, in L. Fison’s Tales from Old Fiji 
(pp. 139 et seg.) ; and there are about 25 pages of ‘‘ traditions ”’ in vol. u. 
.of Anthropos (1907). The preceding versions, translated by a member 
-of the Society, the Rev. E. E. Collocott of Nukualofa, Tonga, from the 
Tongan in Dr. Moulton’s magazine, are therefore a valuable addition to 
-the material available to English students of Oceanic folklore.—{ED. 
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“THomAS FairRMAN OrpisH, F. S. A., who died in a nursing home 
in London, on December 12th, 1924, within a few days of entering 
-on his seventieth year, joined the Folk-Lore Society as far back as 
1886. Though in recent years, owing to residence away from 
London and ill-health, he was not often seen at the evening 
meetings, he was an ardent and enthusiastic supporter of the 
Society in its early days, and as chairman of the organising 
‘committee was largely responsible for the success that attended 
the International Congress of 1891. The mummers’ play and 
sword dance were primarily responsible for his attraction 
towards folklore, and it was in the drama and in London and its 
literary associations that Mr. Ordish’s interests mainly centred. 
His two books—Early London Theatres (1894) and Shakespeare's 
London—though now largely superseded for the student by later 
researches, are still charming reading. In 1902 he formed the 
London Shakespeare League, and assisted in the annual Birth- 
-day celebrations in London. There is no doubt that the League 
has played its part in the great improvement (as seen at the 
Old Vic, Norwich, and elsewhere) that has within recent years 
taken place in the stage representation of Shakespeare’s plays, 
.and a share of our gratitude for this development is undoubtedly 
due to Mr. Ordish. He also initiated the London Topographical 
. Society, and contributed many articles to the Society’s Record, 
which he edited from 1901 to 1906. 
Amongst his miscellaneous writings, apart from his contri- 
butions on the Revesby Morris and Mummers’ Plays to the Folk- 
Lore Fournal (1891-3), there might be mentioned his interesting 
historical surveys of London trafic and of the metropolitan 
roads which he wrote (1906-11) for the short-lived London 
Trafic Branch of the Board of Trade; many articles in The 
Antiquary, for which he was the editor for a few years, anda 
- short sketch on ‘‘ Keats and London,”’ which formed part of the 
Keats Memorial Volume (1921). He had hoped to prepare for. 
publication the collection of mummers’ plays that he had been 
forming for many years, but the failure of his health crippled 
_his energies, and death, alas! has now intervened. | 
A. A. GOMME. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANCIENT STATUES IN MEDIAEVAL CONSTANTINOPLE : 
ADDITIONAL Note. (Vol. xxxv., p. 248.) 


THE Serpent Column and its mutilation (n. 51, p. 234 above).. 
Ebersolt (Constantinople byzautihe, p. 164, n.) refers to De la 
Motraye, who describes and figures the column with the three- 
heads intact (Voyage du Sr A, De la Motraye en Europe, Asie et 
Afrique, La Haye (1727), vol. i. p. 225, and Pl. XVI.), but omits 
the evidence of Chishull, which shows that the mutilation took. 
place some time before 1747. Chishull writes :—‘‘ The second 
pillar is of wreathed brass not above twelve feet high, lately 
terminated at the top with figures of three serpents rising from 
the pillar, and with their necks and heads forming a beautiful 
triangle. But this monument was rudely broken from the top. 
of the pillar by some attendants of the late Polish ambassador.” 
(Edmund Chishull, Travels in Turkey (1747), p. 40.) The 
ambassador was Count Lisinski. The mutilation therefore took 
place in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, and the. 
tradition that it was due to the arrogance of this or that sultan 
may safely be set aside. 

The serpent column as a talisman against snakes gives us a 
further case of a Greek notion adopted by the Turks. This we 
know from Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who passed through 
Constantinople on an embassy to Timour. He describes the 
column, and adds :—‘‘ The city used to be infested by many 
serpents and other evil animals which killed and poisoned men ; 
but an emperor performed an enchantment over these figures 
and serpents have never done any harm to the people of the 
city since that time.” (Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez 
de Clavijo to the Court of Timour at Samarcand, a.p. 1403-6.. 
Edited by Clement Markham, Hakluyt Soc. (1859.) 

7 R. M. Dawkins. 
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THe MitTHRAIC GRADE OF ‘ EAGLES.”’ 
(Vol. xxxv., p. 206.) 


I HAVE discovered that in accusing Dr. Rostrup of an inaccuracy 
‘Ihave not myself been guiltless, and I hasten to expose my error 
and to offer my apology. I had overlooked the fact that 
Porphyry’s statement that there was a Mithraic grade of 
‘‘eagles ’ had been justified by Dieterich in Bonner Fahr- 
-biichern (1902), p. 12, where some epigraphical evidence from 
Asia Minor is adduced in his support. There remains, of course, 
‘the difficulty that there were certainly not more nor less than 
‘seven grades in any form of Mithraism, and the seven names of 
Raven, Hidden One, Soldier, Tsionp, Persian, Runner of the Sun, 
‘and Father, the first three being the lay grades of “‘ servitors ”’ 
and the last four those of ‘‘ participants ’’ (I have quoted them 
in the ascending order of dignity), are abundantly established 
for the western provinces of the Roman Empire. The solution 
which Dieterich has suggested (see Eine Mithras liturgie, 2nd 
edit. (1910), p. 54), and Cumont (Les Mystéres de Mithra, 3rd 
edit., Brussels (1913), p. 155, ”. 1) appears to endorse, is that 
there may have been a local variation in the nomenclature of 
the grades, at any rate in some of the eastern provinces. 
‘‘ Eagle,”’ according to Dieterich, was here either an additional 
or alternative title to ‘‘ Father.” 

A similar explanation may cover Porphyry’s statement about 
‘women initiates. Generally speaking, in the West it is certain 
that women could not become members of a Mithraic society, 
though it appears that societies of matres and sorores for the 
worship of Cybele, with whom Mithras had close associations, 
might fairly be regarded as feminine societies affiliated to the 
male Mithraic societies. Cumont, however, is now prepared to 
admit that in some of the eastern provinces women may have 
been eligible for membership. This is supported by the dis- 
‘covery of a tombstone in Tripoli upon which a lady is spoken 
-of as lea (Cumont, op. cit. p. 183, m. 1.) If she was indeed a 
-Mithraic “‘ lioness,” the correction of ‘“‘ hyenas” in Porphyry’s 
text becomes practically certain. W. R. HaAtvipay. 


REVIEWS. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By F. C. BARTLETT. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1923. Pp. xli+294. 
8s. 6d. 1. 


Every folklorist will be the better for studying Mr. Bartlett’s 
book, which deals in a very lucid way with the problem of 
applying the principles of psychological interpretation to- 
primitive culture in its various forms; among which the folk. 
story has a chapter to itself. I do not know how widely read. 
Mr. Bartlett may be in works of anthropological theory, as 
his references are mostly to the views of the friends who have- 
more immediately inspired him, such as notably the late Dr.. 
Rivers. His illustrations, again, are taken from a very limited. 
number of ethnographic sources; but they are good sources 
and have evidently been selected and used with care. On the 
other hand, it is clear that Mr. Bartlett is a thoroughly com- 
petent psychologist, as is proved not only by the technical. 
knowledge shown but likewise by his constant efforts to be 
critical and at the same time fair. 

A question that Mr. Bartlett seems to me to handle very 
well is that of the several parts one has to assign to the individual 
and to his group in the creation of culture. The anthropologists 
of the older generation were prone to imagine an inventor, a 
sort of scientific version of the culture-hero of popular story, 
from whose inspired mind originated this or that happy thought 
which a grateful humanity thereupon adopted to their lasting 
profit. Then Durkheim and his school arose and bid us lay 
stress on the social factor, making abstraction of the contribution. 
of the individual as if it counted for little or nothing. To-day 
we seek to give both influences their due, and Mr. Bartlett tries 
to show us how to doit. Much of the trouble, I think, in practice- 
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arises from having to work with such poor material. Until 
One comes to know them intimately, a collection of savages 
appear to be very much alike; and superficial observation is 
bound to provoke an equally superficial kind of interpretation 
in terms that are nebulous when not positively untrue. By 
getting really into touch with them, I believe, one would be 
able to verify the maxim, chaque foule a son meneur, and might 
in fact discover quite a number of ringleaders who in various. 
ways imposed their personality on their fellows. 

The very conservatism of the savage, of which Mr. Bartlett 
rightly makes a good deal, explaining its psychology in a novel 
and interesting way, is possibly to some extent an illusion due 
to the distance from which we view these alien types of life. 
There is, at any rate, no dead-aliveness about it, but the fact 
would rather seem to be that, as the price of certain active 
selections which though persistent are constantly renewed, 
certain repressions are entailed which are no less actively 
maintained. In short, where a surface view yields an impression 
of crass immobility, the psychologist of to-day with his predilec- 
tion for what are known as the “‘ deep’ kinds of mental process, 
discerns high tension. It is just because a savage society is 
normally, as it were, a light sleeper, dozing between whiles it 
may be, but alert in an instant if its peace be threatened, that 
such sudden adaptations to new conditions, often involving a 
radical change of life, are on record, as when the Plains Indians 
of America successfully took to the horse. From what might 
seem to be the sleep of centuries they woke up fit and ready ; 
the explanation being that, subconsciously, they were on the 
gui vive all the time. 

Mr. Bartlett makes a great point of the community of human: 
nature as between the savage and ourselves. Of course it is 
there and ought to be duly emphasized by the psychologist. 
On the other hand, I suppose that Mr. Bartlett would allow 
that, whereas it must be emphasized for certain purposes of 
science, there may be other purposes which might be better 
served by contrasting savage mentality with our own. Thus 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl has often been taken to task for calling 
the savage “ pre-logical ’? by way of contrast with the logical- 
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minded man of science. I do not much like his term, it 1s 
true; and, though I have myself sinned in this respect, I am 
almost moved to say that all words beginning with “ pre-” 
should be banished from anthropology. But the savage’s 
tolerance of contradiction in certain contexts is at least brought 
out strikingly by using the man of science as a foil. On the 
other hand, perhaps the psychologist had better avoid what ts 
little better than a literary device. The fact is that modern 
psychology is unwilling to draw hard and fast lines between 
the grades of mentality in question, because, if we mean by 
the civilized man, not Darwin or Lord Kelvin, but the man in 
the street, the logic involved in his mental processes can be 
shown in many respects to be decidedly mixed. On the other 
hand, the savage thinks acutely enough sometimes, in fact, in 
regard to most things that concern his narrow daily routine ; 
and it may be that, when we accuse him of contradiction in 
What is mainly a magico-religious context, we are putting a 
false, because literal, interpretation on meanings that are 
intended to carry a symbolic sense. To say that it contradicts 
a hunter’s experience if a bear speaks in a myth would be 
absurd if the bear to which the myth refers is a manitu ; for a 
manitu is not meant to be an ordinary bear. But if all sym- 
bolism, though intended as such, is to be rated as pre-logical, 
then all of us are pre-logical at times and none the worse for 
that. 
R. R. Maretrt. 


THE ExempPLa OF THE Rassis, By M. Gaster. [The Asia 
Publishing Co.’s Oriental Series, edited by BruNo ScHIND- 
LER, Ph.D., Section III.: Palestine (Hebrew), vol. 1.] 
Leipzig-London, 1924. Pp. xlvii+314+208. £2 2s. n. 

Members of the Folk-Lore Society do not require to be informed 

of the wide range of scholarship of one of its oldest members 

and most distinguished Vice-Presidents. His latest book has 
two aspects. It is, no doubt, an important contribution to the 
study of Jewish literature, as it 1s certainly of the greatest 
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-value to students of folktale. But it is solely with its latter 
-aspect that I am competent to deal, The kernel of the book 
4S a very early collection of Jewish exempla, of which a Hebrew 
“text is printed, and the history of which in relation to Jewish 
‘rabbinical literature is discussed in the introduction. Abstracts 
-of the stories in it, supplemented by additions mainly from MS. 
sources, are given in English, and as a result the English student 
has before him a representative collection of 450 rabbinical tales. 
“That Jewish stories have a great importance for the study of 
European popular literature in the Middle Ages is undoubted, 
Hitherto, however, their contents and character have not been 
‘easily accessible to the ordinary folklorist. 

The notes give references to the literature, both Jewish and 
general, of the tales concerned. Thanks to the great com- 
‘mentary on Grimm, Bolte’s almost equally invaluable edition 
of Pauli, the work of scholars like Cosquin, and now to Dr. 
‘Gaster’s Exempla the accurate study of the popular literature 
of Europe is being made really practicable. Armed with these, 
‘the British Museum Library, and a little patience, it should now 
‘be possible to attempt the classification of the different forms 
~of individual stories. Here, I believe, is the most probably 
fruitful line of future exploration. Such a story, for instance, 
.as the Three Words of Advice (Gaster, Nos. 367, 402, to which 
. I may perhaps be allowed to add the references given in Dawkins, 
_ Modern Greek in Cappadocia, pp. 238-9, and to them Lorimer, 
Persian Tales, p. 269), falls into a number of distinguishable 
_forms and their combinations. I cannot help thinking that an 
investigation of the distribution of these might lead somewhere. 
.Such a task is no longer really difficult, though it remains 
- laborious. If only the new edition of Tawney should do for 
Somadeva what Bolte and Polivka have done for Grimm, it 
'-would be greatly facilitated. 

For such researches Dr. Gaster has made things as easy as 
‘possible. The value of Cosquin for practical purposes is sadly 
-diminished by the abominable: French habit of providing no 
“index, and when is the fourth index volume of Bolte und Polivka 
really at long last to appear? In admirable contrast the volume 
Aefore us is exceedingly well indexed and arranged for working 
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purposes. Here the only possible complaint is that one or 
two references seem to need correction, if a second edition sees. 
the light. No doubt the peculiar difficulties experienced by a 
foreign press in printing English correctly, of which there is 
some evidence in the text, are partly responsible. The notes to- 
No. 438 seem to have dropped out entirely. 

Jews hang together like a bunch of grapes (see No. 430).. 
What struck me very forcibly when reading through the apo-- 
logues was their essentially Jewish atmosphere. In all folk-- 
tales there is, of course, a markedly national tone which, for- 
instance, will distinguish to a sensitive palate a typical Slavonic- 
from a typical German version of the same story, but here the- 
national stamp seems peculiarly strongly impressed. Notice, 
for instance, the Biblical turn given to a widely distributed’ 
favourite, which is probably of Indian origin, No. 441, Man and’ 
Snake (to Dr. Gaster’s references add those in Dawkins, op. cit.,. 
p. 245). 

This national stamp adds a historical and literary interest - 
to the scientific value of these stories. In one very small point 
Dr. Gaster might perhaps have been more lenient to Gentile. 
ignorance. He forgets that we can only guess the meaning- 
of many terms, which will be perfectly familiar to Jewish. 
readers, from their context. £.g. I should have been grateful 
for an explanatory note to the sentence: ‘“‘A man must not: 
leave a synagogue before the Hazan has finished the Ameedah"’ 
(No. 320). 

I should have liked too a fuller abstract of No. 347, (perhaps. 
Dr. Gaster would give it to us in Folk-Lore). ‘The story of an 
annual sacrifice of a Jewish child by Christians has especial‘ 
interest in view of the persistence of the countercharge. The- 
allegation of ritual child-murder has been a regular and dis- 
graceful feature of popular theological polemic whether of 
pagans against Christians,} Christians against pagans, or- 
more legitimately of the orthodox against practitioners of 
- Black Magic, but it has an especial prominence in such 
medieval stories as that of Hugh of Lincoln, and has 


11t is interesting to notice that the Fathers accused the Jews of. 
fomenting this charge. 
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lamentably appeared as an effective incitement to quite modern 
pogroms. 

A part of gratitude is said to be the lively expectation of 
further benefits. It is only the excellence of this invaluable 
work which provokes the critic to desire a complete perfection. 

W. R. Hatiipay. 


MASSENKUNST IM 16. JAHRHUNDERT, FLUGBLATTER AUS DER 
SAMMLUNG WICKIANA: FEHR, H. (Denkmale der Volks- 
kunst, ed. by Wilhelm Fraenger). Berlin: Herbert Stuben- 
rauch, 1924. 4° Pp. 121+86. 10s. 


It was a happy thought of the author to ransack as far as 
possible the immense collection of broadsides and pamphlets 
found in the 36 volumes left by Johann Jakob Wick and now 
stored in the public library of Ziirich. He was a canon of the 
Protestant church of that town and lived from 1522-1588. 
He was an extraordinary man, for he loved curious things and 
was indefatigable in collecting whatever he could lay his hands 
on; not satisfied with what he could get direct, he corresponded 
with many dealers and collectors, and when he could not obtain 
an original he was not slow to copy it out with his own hand. 
He had an omnivorous appetite, especially for all things super- 
natural or mystical, or whatever could make the flesh creep. 
Besides this he was a fanatical hater of Catholicism, and collected 
with special glee everything, however scurrilous,—the worse it 
was the more it pleased him,—by which Catholicism was attacked 
at that time. This immense collection was bound as afore- 
mentioned in 36 huge volumes, and they are a treasure-house 
for the history of civilisation and culture in Central Europe 
during the period covered by his life, the most stormy time in 
religious warfare: the belief in demons and witchcraft, in 
astrology and philtres, also overshadowed by far the dogmatic 
truths of the Church. 

Out of this huge mass the author has collected a certain 
representative number, which he has grouped under the following 
headings: Astrology, Miraculous Births, Demons and the Law, 
Executions, Murders and other Chapbook Tales, Celestial 
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Phenomena, Turkish Horrors, Historical Popular Songs, 
Religious Polemics, Warnings and Forebodings, etc. From 
‘this one can see that it covers a very wide field and offers plenty 
-of material to the student. But the author of this publication 
has not been satisfied with the reprinting of the contents ; 
he has also reproduced them in facsimile with interesting 
woodcuts and other illustrations. 

Important as this publication is for its intrinsic merit and 
its specific importance for the study of folklore, it has also a 
wider significance, inasmuch as it may form very valuable 
material for the comparative study of these popular productions. 
It is by means of such publications that possible migrations and 
dissemination can also be followed up. In addition, the book is 
beautifully printed, the illustrations are very fine, and under 
present conditions the price is exceptionally cheap. 

M. GASTER. 


ANGLO-NorMAN Lapiparies. By Paut StupER and Joan 
Evans. Paris: Ed. Champion, 1924. 8vo. Pp. xx+ 404. 


Miss Evans has followed up her work on gems by the joint 
publication of one of the fundamental books bearing on gems. 
Assisted by Dr. Paul Studer, she has undertaken and has carried 
out successfully a critical edition of the most important French 
lapidaries. The stone lore of the Middle Ages is best repre- 
sented by the texts here published for the first time, in a con- 
summate scholarly manner, and in a way which does credit to 
the joint authors. 

Although the philological appreciation of this book does 
not come within the purview of this journal, I may remark 
that it should be very high. It is the work of scholars who have 
done their very best to furnish the student with an excellent 
edition and a most valuable literary apparatus. The book 
contains no less than eight lapidaries, some in verse, others in 
prose, and most of them of Anglo-Norman origin. There is an 
alphabetical and also an apocalyptical lapidary, and each in- 
dividual text has a short introduction giving its source and 
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their relation to one another. There is also a general table of 
sources and a table of stones, while a glossary of the French 
terms makes the book more serviceable. 

But however small that portion may be, the real interest 
for us lies in the important introduction. Here we find a clear 
and comprehensive summary of the views scattered through 
the pages of Miss Evans’s previous publication. She still ignores. 
the immense part Arabic literature has played in the preservation 
and amplification of the old and otherwise quite forgotten. 
classical tradition, A gap of four or five hundred years cannot 
be admitted in the literary history of the world. If later on 
other ancient traditions were recovered, they merely complete: 
the picture drawn by previous hands. The authorship of the 
Lapidary ascribed to Marbode still seems to me to be pro- 
blematic, even if such a man really existed; the book belongs in 
all likelihood to the rich pseudepigraphic literature, just like 
the Pseudo-Aristotle to whom a Lapidary has been ascribed.. 
Nor must one forget, and Miss Evans herself has shown it in 
her book on Gems, that it was not real scientific interest which 
lay at the bottom of the love of Gems; they were brought 
into intimate and direct connection with man’s wellbeing, either 
as amulets endowed with prophylactic virtues, whether simple: 
or engraved, or else on account of medicinal attributes ascribed 
to them, saving people from illness or producing cures. The: 
nations of the western classical period were not alone in appreci-. 
ating them for these virtues, for most of the nations of antiquity 
shared these beliefs ; in the syncretistic literature of Alexandria 
in olden times, and in that of the Middle Ages, we therefore: 
find each one contributing to this stock of human science, as. 
has been the case with almost every other branch of mediaeval 
or even modern folklore. 

None the less, in spite of divergent views, we must thank the- 
authors for this excellent publication, for every student of this. 
literature owes them a special debt of gratitude. 

One remarkable point must not be forgotten, and the authors. 
themselves draw attention to it, viz. that most of these French. 
Lapidaries, and above all the best of them, have either been 
composed in England or preserved in this country: the same 
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also holds good for the texts of epic literature. It is a curious 
psychological fact that the best and noblest productions of 
French literature owed their origin and home to the scholars 
and poets who dwelt in this country. 

A word of commendation must be added in praise of the 
excellent typographical production, which does credit to all 
concerned. 

M. GASTER. 


Les Rois THaumaturces. Etude sur le caractére surnaturel 
attribué a la puissance royale, particuliérement en France 
et en Angleterre. By Marc Biocn, Professeur a l’Univ. de 
Strasbourg. (Strasbourg and Paris, Librairie Istra, 1924.) 
Oxford University Press. Large 8vo. Pp. vii+542; 
4 plates. Fr. 30 (12s. 6d. 7.). 


CONSIDERING the interest of the subject, alike for the historian 
and the folklorist, remarkably little seems to have been written 
in modern times on the practice of touching for the king’s evil. 
Prof. Bloch, who is obviously a competent researcher, with a 
useful knowledge of anthropology, has done much to remedy 
the deficiency, in the above interesting and carefully documented 
work, which forms fascicule 19 of the publications of the Faculté 
des Lettres of his University. He traces the rise, progress, and 
final disappearance of the rite among the two dynasties, those 
of France and England, which claimed the power to heal scrofula 
by their touch, examining its connection with primitive ideas 
concerning royalty, its relations with the doctrines of the 
Roman and other Churches, and the various pseudo-scientific 
explanations given of it by those who believed in it, as well as 
the attacks of its opponents. 

As to the medical facts, there seems to be little doubt. Scro- 
fula or king’s evil is a tubercular disease, not producible by 
hysteria, and therefore not susceptible of “‘ faith-healing.” It 
follows that no one was ever cured of it by the royal touch. 
But its symptoms are more or less intermittent, and sometimes 
disappear altogether, usually, however, to reappear in the same 
or another form, as in the case cited on p. 427 of a Portuguese. 
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-who, being touched by the then King of France, returned to 
Portugal well of his malady, but afterwards died of phthisis. 
Hence. it no doubt very often happened that one of the sufferers 
‘thus touched was really or apparently cured not long afterwards. 
-In the case of epilepsy, which a number of successive English 
-kings, before the time of Elizabeth, claimed to be able to cure 
‘by means of ‘“‘ cramp-rings,”’ the very imperfect diagnosis of 
‘those ages continually confused it with other nervous diseases, 
:some of them perfectly amenable to suggestion. - 

For the folklorist, the chief interest of the book lies, not so 
‘much in the historical data, welcome though these are, but in 
‘the study of popular psychology which the book furnishes ; 
‘the general inclination to accept the miraculous, the curiously 
material way in which supernatural powers were conceived, and 
‘In particular the prestige enjoyed by kings even at times when 
‘their political power was small, as in the days of the Capetians 
“when they were little more than kings of Paris, or non-existent, 
.as with Charles I. when in the hands of the Parliamentarians, 
-or the successive Pretenders while in exile. | 

Still more interesting is the lack of any direct continuity of 
survival between these beliefs and the primitive conceptions, 
allowing them to have existed for Europe, of the magician-king. 
“There are traces of such an idea, though rather faint and doubt- 
-ful, in the customs of the pre-Christian Germanic peoples ;_ but 
‘no serious and universally accepted claim was made on behalf 
-of the great German houses, though sporadically attempts were 
made to set them up as rivals to the English and French dyn- 
-asties. Nor do we find that any Merovingian or Carlovingian 
-cured anyone gua king, though Gontran, son of Clotaire L., 
did so qua saint, treating fever patients successfully according 
‘to Gregory of Tours. Not until Philip I. (1060-1108) in France, 
Henry II. certainly, Henry I. probably, in England, is the royal 
miracle established and definitely narrowed down to cases of 
‘scrofula, or what were taken to be such. Nor, apart from these 
-chronological difficulties, can we call that belief a survival which 
grew, adapted itself to changing conditions, and generally 
played a very important part in the life of the times. Nor 
-can the instances of its artificial encouragement,—(Henry I. 
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seems deliberately to have imitated the Capetians, and York- 
and Lancaster used it to bid for popular favour against each 
other),—be taken as evidence that it was not a real folk-belief. 
Similar tactics are familiar in connection with the shrines of 
saints, and belief in them was lively enough throughout the- 
Middle Ages. 

What did survive, and give birth to this belief among others, . 
was a firm faith in the superhuman powers inherited by the 
members of certain great families, particularly the royal houses.. 
In other words, a king was a likely sort of person to work 
wonders. But, if he did not do this magically, z.e. by help of. 
the devil, it must be that he worked miracles. Hence a long: 
and interesting controversy between Papalists and Royalists,. 
as to how he came by this power. The popular idea became,. 
though it was not so originally, that an anointed king was a 
sort of priest ; a notion which gave great scandal to the orthodox, 
from Hincmar of Reims in the ninth century onwards. A curious. 
result of the progress of thought during the eighteenth and nine-- 
teenth centuries is, that the last defenders of the ancient rite, 
save for a lonely clerical pamphleteer or two in the latter half 
of the last century, were the highly orthodox followers of 
Charles X. 

Prof. Bloch ventures here and there on some interpretations | 
of his facts which may be thought doubtful, and his printers 
have been guilty of many dropped and displaced letters, and not 
a few blunders both in the French text and the Latin quotations 
(English citations have had better luck), but few of these need 
trouble the student, and the book is an attractive one to read. 
and handle. 

H. J. Rose. 


La PoksiE CHEZ LES PrRimitirs, ou Contes, FaBLes, REcitTs- 
ET PROVERBES DU Rwanpba (Lac Kivu). Par le R. P.. 
Eucine Huret (Péres Blancs). Brussels: Goemaere, 21 
Rue de la Limite), 7.d. 10”°x63”. Pp. 260. 18 f. 


Tus volume, No. IX of the Bzibliothéque-Congo, merits a far 
fuller examination than can be given to it here. Ruanda is a 
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comparatively untilled field; little was known of it in this. 
country till attention was attracted to it by the recent expedition. 
of Mr. Barns, and the beautiful photographs which he exhibited, . 
both .as lantern slides and moving pictures. This interesting: 
region adjoins the Western Province of the Uganda Protectorate. 
(including Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi), and has recently been, 
mandated to Belgium. The population consists of three strata, 
the Batwa (probably pigmies crossed with the earliest Bantu: 
immigrants: their language is an archaic form of the local 
Bantu speech); the Bahutu, Bantu agriculturists, who form 
the bulk of the nation; and the Bahima aristocracy (including: 
the royal clan), the Hamitic shepherd-kings who here, as in. 
Bunyoro, have preserved their racial characteristics unchanged, 
while the royal family of the Baganda has persistently inter-. 
matried with the former occupants of the country. 

The stories here collected have a well-marked character of 
their own. They number, in all, forty, ten of which (for some. 
reason not easy to understand) are classified as ‘‘ Contes ”’ :. 
the others have no special heading and may be supposed to. 
come under the designation of “ récits.”” Animal-stories, such. 
as one expects to find in every Bantu collection, are in the. 
minority, and of these only two (and one of these but partially). 
are readily recognisable as having Bantu parallels. 

In Umugani w’inka (‘‘ The Story of a Cow ”’), the opening is. 
quite new to me: a cow Is killed by a lion for drinking the. 
water reserved to him; her calf, hearing her cries, kills the. 
lion’s cubs and takes to flight. The lion pursues him, but a 
hare (Urukwavu) hides him in his burrow. Here the tale 
assumes familiar features. The lion reaches the spot; a crow,, 
perched on a neighbouring tree, betrays the calf’s hiding-place. 
and is commissioned by the lion to watch the hole (cf. ‘ Mr.. 
Buzzard,” in Uncle Remus), while he goes to fetch a hoe. The. 
hare, after calling on the crow to open his eyes wide and watch. 
attentively, as he is going to throw him out some mpenger1 
(sweet berries), throws dust in his eyes and so lets the calf 
escape. He then burrows his way out and, pursued by the. 
lion, who has by this time returned, runs away, and when out: 
of sight rolls in a muddy place and then sits down on a hillock.. 
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The lon, when he comes up, fails to recognise him in this 
disguise (‘‘ Brer Rabbit, he slip off en git in a mud-hole en des 
Jef’ his eyes stickin’ out ’’)! asks him where the hare has gone, 
and is misdirected. Usually the episode ends here, but in this 
case the hare, soon afterwards hard pressed by some hunters, 
1s saved by the grateful calf. 

Urukwavu n'impyist (‘‘ The Hare and the Hyena’’) 1s a 
variation of a very well-known theme, where the hare cheats 
his immemorial dupe out of a cow which they are supposed to 
possess in common, and then kills him by inducing him to 
swallow a red-hot stone. 

‘‘ Le liévre et l'image de la lune dans ]’eau,”’ might, from the 
title, be conjectured to have a European derivation, but seems 
to be indigenous: it relates how the hare got rid of his wives, 
one after another, by sending them into the water to pick up 
the moon’s reflection. ‘‘ Les bestioles et la Foudre ”’ is a highly 
curious story. The Thunder, it will be remembered, figures in 
Nandi myth; if we are to take the Masai ‘‘ red god,” who is 
malevolent, as representing the Lightning, this story, in the 
character given to “‘ la Foudre,” points in the same direction. 

On the whole, these tales are more akin to those of the Baganda 
(as collected by Roscoe and others), and in a less degree to the 
Zulu ones of Callaway, than to what we may call the more 
familiar Bantu type. Two remarkable points of contact with 
South African folktales may be mentioned. The monster which 
devours Kigalama’s wife (‘‘ L’histoire de Kigalama,” p. 182), 
when mortally wounded, tells the husband to cut off her little 
finger and little toe, and he will recover al] that he has lost. 
And Ikunzi, the miraculous child who gives directions about 
his own birth and makes his début in the world by taking his 
seat in the men’s place outside the cattle-kraal and eating the 
greater part of a bullock, 1s closely related to the Zulu Hlakan- 
yana. (A similar personage, Ryangombe, occurs in the legends 
of several tribes in the region of the Great Lakes.) 

One very noteworthy feature of these Ruanda tales is the 
frequency with which the High God, Imana, appears among their 
dramatts personae. P, Hurel remarks, in his Introduction, that 


1 Uncle Remus, p. 118 (“‘ Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Bear ’’). 
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‘the characters in the tales ‘“‘ peuvent étre rangés en ¥quatre 
-catégories: la divinité supréme du Rwanda appelée ‘ Imana,’ 
les ‘ Esprits’ supérieurs et inférieurs, les hommes et enfin les 
animaux.” The stories dealing with the spirits are not given 
in this collection, having already been published in Anthropos. 
All spirits (with one exception) are, according to this author, 
cruel and malignant. One wonders how far this view, which 
is not altogether borne out by evidence obtained from other 
Bantu tribes, represents the truth. 
A. WERNER. 


La Lancue KisonceE. GRAMMAIRE—VOCABULAIRE—PRO- 
VERBES. Parle R. P. A. SAMAIN, Missionnaire de Scheut Au 
Kasai (Congo Belge). Brussels: Goemare, 21 Rue de la 
Limite, n.d. (Being No. XIV of the Bubliothéque-Congo). 
10” x63”. Pp. 152. 

THE valuable publications of the Bibliothéque-Congo, (issued under 

the direction of MM. V. Denyn and Ed. de Jonghe), are still 

far too little known in this country. Kisonge, the language 

-dealt with by P. Samain in the manual under review, is spoken 

by a congeries of tribes living in the basin of the Lomami, of 

‘whom the Basonge proper are only one, and not the most 

important. The principal position seems to be occupied by 

‘the Bekalebwe, ‘‘ qui forment la race conquérante du Lomami.”’ 

‘The name Basonge may, however, for convenience’ sake, be 

aused to cover the whole. They form a branch of the great 

Luba people, and their language ‘‘ tient le milieu entre le Kiluba- 

Hemba et le Tshiluba du Kasai.” 

The grammar proper occupies less than thirty pages and, 
like most handbooks drawn up in French, follows in the main 
‘the traditional arrangement based on the Latin accidence: 
mine parts of speech; adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, etc. 
‘The arrangement of the classes is somewhat perplexing (it -is 
‘wonderful how Bleek’s plan of counting the singular and plural 
‘separately simplifies matters), as we have, besides the m-class 
49-10) another with the singular prefix z- and the plural ma-; 
‘whereas it seems easier to remember that the 6th class (ma-) 
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serves as the plural not only to § (in Kisonge e-) but to 14 (bu-)- 
and § (z-). The ku-class (infinitives) is ignored entirely, and the 
locatives are treated separately, nothing being said of their- 
concords—a most important point. There is a fairly full 
French-Kisonge vocabulary, which contains some interesting 
notes, ¢.g. under génie, jumeaux, lune, magie, masque, offrandes, . 


prénuuces, reméde, etc. 
A. WERNER. 


THE PANCHATANTRA RECONSTRUCTED. By FRANKLIN EDGERTON.. 
Connecticut, New Haven: American Oriental Society, . 
1924. Two Vols. Vol. L, Text and Critical Apparatus ;- 
Vol. Il., Introduction and Translation. 8vo. Pp. x+406;. 
X1X + 409. 


THE title of this work clearly defines its author’s purpose. The- 
Sanskrit text printed in the first volume represents the closest — 
approach to the original text of the Panchatantra which is, in. 
his opinion, possible, in the light of the now existing versions, 

and the Critical Apparatus contains the evidence for this recon- 

structed text, sentence by sentence, and verse by verse. This. 
volume may be left to specialists in textual criticism. 

The second of these two volumes will interest the folklorist, . 
and more especially the student of folk-psychology. The 
Panchatantra may be described as the Mother of Tales. Trans-.. 
lated from the Sanskrit into Pahlavi, it passed through Persian 
into Syriac, Arabic, Latin, German, and most other Western 
languages. Its influence on literature was thus immense... 
How far it penetrated into the folktale is as yet undetermined. . 
But this fertile seed was not sown for popular consumption.. 
It was an educational work, planned, says its author, for the 
edification of three ‘“‘ utter fools,’’ the sons of a King, himself’ 
versed ‘‘ in all the science of polity.’”” We cannot assume that 
this statement is true as it stands.: It may well be that the. 
tales were in their origin the creation of the folk and that 
their editor used them for his purpose, giving them a new arrange-. 
ment and a literary polish. It suffices to note that the tales. 
are redolent of the wild, that they seem to go back to the: 
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primitive hunter whose livelihood depended on the animal world. 
But, however this may be, their chief interest is undoubtedly 
psychological. They profess to inculcate all the art, one might 
almost say all the wiles, of government, and regarded in that 
light they are amazingly instructive. To begin with, the frame- 
‘work is involved, tale within tale, so that its perusal is useful 
-aS an introduction to the arts of intrigue, plot within plot. 
The principal personae in the frame-story of Bk. I. are Tawny, 
‘the Lion and King; his two ministers, hereditary of course ; 
‘the jackals Damanaka and Karataka; and his friend the ill-fated 
bull Samjivaka, ‘‘ Enlivener.”” The title of this book is ‘‘ The 
Separation of Friends,’’ and it occupies about two-fifths of 
‘the whole. Its motif is the scheming of Damanaka, who 
‘tricks Tawny into slaying Enlivener and gets himself made 
minister, (he has just been described on the opening page as a 
minister by birth). It ends inconclusively with the King’s 
:-becoming consoled for the loss of his faithful, though apparently 
‘unofficial, adviser. Damanaka’s standard of integrity is at 
-an early stage set forth in the dictum that the wise seek royal 
‘service ‘‘ To help their friends and likewise to harm their foes.”’ 
The young princes are instructed with equal candour as to the 
nature of kings. As reconstructed this passage reads: ‘‘ They 
are like mountains; for they are always harsh (punningly, of 
‘mountains, rugged) by nature, and surrounded by vicious men 
(crowded with beasts of prey), and they are on the lookout for 
faults (they are explored through clefts), and they make use of 
-fraud (they harbour treacherous monsters ?). (Because) : | 
(Kings are like snakes, in that they are luxurious (punningly : 
‘they have coils), and are covered with armour (snake-skins) ; 
:they are savage, and act (move) crookedly ; they possess nostrils 
(hoods, of serpents), and can be managed by good counsel (by 
-snake-charms) ” [p. 280.] 
_. The educational value here 1s not quite apparent. The future 
‘ruler, however, receives much more instruction of the same type. 
He is taught that, if a monarch is without understanding, it 
-follows that he has unintelligent men in his retinue. Then, 
because of their dominance, no wise man will appear in his 
‘train. Since the kingdom is berefit of wise men, its statesman- 
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ship is ineffective, and, with the loss of statesmanship, the whole 
tribe goes to certain ruin and the king along with it, (p. 283). 
Lastly, he learns that a kingdom cannot be ruled according to 

the common standards of men. For what are vices in men in: 
general, the same are virtues in a king... like a harlot, the 
conduct of kings is changeful, (p. 328). In view of these maxims. 
we are not surprised that the Jackal was able to work so on 

Tawny’s timidity (he had been frightened at first by Enlivener’s: 
bellowing) ; and when Damanaka makes mischief by the simple 
device of arousing suspicion in the Lion’s mind that Enlivener- 
is planning to seize his throne and slay him, he is easily beguiled: 
into getting in the first blow. One suspects that the original 

frame-story did not end here, and that Damanaka in the- 
dénouement met his deserts, being supplanted by the really 
virtuous Karataka, who all along deprecated his colleague’s: 
methods, though he took no steps whatever to denounce or 
counter them. 

With this unsatisfactory finale Book I. breaks off, and im 
the four remaining Books the main thread is dropped. Book IL.. 
opens a new frame-story of its own. Entitled ‘‘ The Winning: 
of Friends,” it features the Dove, Crow, Mouse, Tortoise, and’ 
Deer, but the narrator no longer seems to be inculcating state- 
craft. Book II, ‘‘ War and Peace or The Crows and Owls,’” 
verges on a plea for peace, and its interwoven stories have little- 
bearing on the main topic. Thus the tale of the Cat, Partridge.,. 
and Hare sets forth the folly of going to law and asking a 
predatory animal to decide a dispute: that of the Brahman: 
and the Rogues illustrates the success of guile, however obvious ; 
and that of Brahman, Thief, and Ogre the usefulness of having 
enemies when they fall out. One episode, however, teaches. 
the duty of protecting fugitives. Book IV., entitled ‘‘ The Loss. 
of One’s Gettings or The Ape and the Crocodile,”’ deals briefly 
with the ease with which one can be deceived. Book V. treats. 
of ‘‘ Hasty Action or the Brahman and the Mongoose,” and its 
main episode is a warning against impulsive condemnation of 
the innocent on purely circumstantial evidence ; but the oppor- 
tunity of showing the value and limitations of that kind of 
testimony is not taken. Indeed one is struck throughout by- 
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the strangely irrelevant quotation of proverbial lore and its 
inconsistencies. Maxims are cited in sets, evidently in recog- 
nised collocation. The youthful pupils are warned again and 
again to seek wise counsellors and eschew traitors, but how 
they are to discriminate is not revealed. The work is occasion- 
ally enriched by quotations from the Kautiliya Arthasastra, 
the great treatise on the Science of Polity. Its full history must, 
however, remain a problem. In default of all material for its 
solution we may conjecture that the author compiled his book 
from every source available to him, using the maxims of the 
primitive teacher as well as the popular proverb, the manuals 
of the jurists as well as the hunter’s traditions, and that he had 
next to no critical faculty or constructive power. As a text- 
book it must have superimposed on the utter foolishness of the 
young princes a conviction that wisdom consists in clouding the 
mind with suspicion, and that any and every situation can be 
met by citing a set of well-worn but inapplicable platitudes. 
It lacks, too, practical training in the routine of kingship. That 
‘even in a bluff may lie success, if a king is without power,’” 
is sought to be proved by the tale of the hares who dwell in 
peace because they were able to use the Moon to bluff the 
elephant. But the hare-envoy was only successful because the 
elephant-despot had not sufficient knowledge of ambassadorial 
practice to verify that envoy’s credentials from the Moon. 
H. A. Rose. 


THE OcEAN OF Story: being C. H. Tawney’s Translation of 
Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara (or Ocean of Streams of 
Story). Ed. by N. M. Penzer. (10 vols.) Vol. I. pp. 
xli+ 334. Privately printed for subscribers: Chas. J. 
Sawyer, 1924. 10°+6§”. Pp. xli+335. 42s. 1. per vol. 


For all serious students of folktales a new edition of Tawney 
is inevitably an important event. It is a pity, although perhaps 
it could not be helped, that it should be published in a form 
more agreeable to the purses of bibliophiles than to those of 
students. This first volume contains an interesting foreword 
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‘by Sir Richard Temple, who urges us by the analysis of in- 
cidents to discover the Aryan, Semitic, non-Aryan Indian, and 
‘ general "’ elements in stories. With this incitement, however, 
I should respectfully disagree, because I believe that in the 
‘present state of our knowledge such an attempt can lead only 
to false trails. It is rather intensive study that is needed, and 
the patient elucidation of the particular history of particular 
plots and groups of incidents treated with strict regard to such 
chronology as is available. History, not origins, is the first 
objective. Indeed only by a generation’s work at this essential 
preliminary task is there any possibility of laying anything 
like a sure foundation or of creating valid criteria for speculation 
as to origins. 

As regards European folktales a deal in this direction has 
been done, and thanks to that great dictionary of variants, 
Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen su den Kinder- und Haus- 
midrchen der Briider Grimm, it has become relatively easy to 
form an idea of the distribution and literary history of stories 
in Europe. Their notes contain a mass of information about 
oriental variants both oral and literary, but neither author, I 
imagine, would claim to be an orientalist. What, therefore, 
I had hoped to find in a new edition of Tawney was primarily 
a thorough examination of the oriental literature and variants. 
1 should have liked an introduction briefly sketching the history 
of the literary tradition and indicating the relation of the 
various collections to each other. The discussion would natur- 
ally have included the problem of those collections which are. 
thought to have passed into the Further East as a by-product 
of Buddhist influence radiating from India. In the notes I 
should have looked for a summary primarily of the distribution 
and history of the incident or story in India and the East, with 
‘references to guide the westerner where to look for the latest 
results of authoritative orientalist research, © 

That, however, is not the task which Mr. Penzer has set 
himself, and perhaps disappointment may have jaundiced my 
view of what he has achieved in his notes‘upon the history 
of the stories. For I must confess that I have learned from them 
Jess than I had hoped to have done. It was unfortunate perhaps 
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that a mistaken piety has led to the retention, correction, and 
elaboration of Tawney’s original notes. In their day these 
were exceedingly good, but the time for the miscellaneous. 
collection of variants is past. It has indeed become a waste 
of time and space. The natural way to set to work, I would 
venture to suggest, would be to build upon Bolte and Polivka, 
of which, as of the writings of Cosquin, Mr. Penzer strangely 
makes no use at all, When possible the references given by 
Bolte and Polivka should be supplemented or corrected, and, 
that done, the way is clear for a discussion of the moral to be 
drawn from the evidence, and at least an indication, even where: 
solution is impracticable, of the problems which arise. For 
the mere duplication of information in a very much less complete 
and systematic form leads nowhere. | 

In a small point of method Mr. Penzer gives unnecessary 
trouble to the student. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that references exist in order to be used. On those grounds [ 
would protest strongly against the citation of the rare first 
edition of Burton’s Nights. It is very seldom necessary in 
fact to refer to matter which 1s only to be found in the first 
edition, and it is extremely difficult for many scholars to get 
access to the book. On the other hand the Smithers-Burton 
edition is relatively cheap and isin almost every library. Again, 
has not Galen been edited since 1576? The reference, p. 213, 
should be Galen, De simpl. Medic. 1x.,25. Hildegard’s Subtleties, 
vi. 7 (p. I10), is not incorrect, but a more familiar form of 
reference would be Physica, vi. 7, 5, and for readers, who do 
not know where her works are easily to be found, I should 
personally add the reference Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxcvii. 
p. 1291. 

The giving of references at second hand without verification: 
is sometimes unavoidable, but it should always be avoided 
where possible. Mr. Penzer is more than once guilty in the 
case of quite accessible books. For example, my attention was. 
drawn to the note on p. 15, partly by a temporary mystification. 
due to the misprint Hola for Haloa and partly by the statement 
that phallic cakes were eaten by initiates in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, for which I know of no satisfactory evidence. As his 
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primary source Mr. Penzer quotes Hartland in E.R.E., where a 
number of passages from Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena had been 
referred to as evidence for the use of phallic cakes in Greece. © 
Half of these references Mr. Penzer copied out into his note, 
but he can hardly have checked them, for in fact the majority 
do not refer to cakes at all | 

Interesting points, of course, arise in connection with almost 
‘every story in the book, and on most of them Mr. Penzer has 
something to say. The game of ‘“‘ King ”’ (p. 107) may possibly 
‘come in for annotation later on, and in such cases perhaps Mr. 
Penzer might have made more use of his admirably clear labelling 
‘system of the stories to give us more forward cross references 
to his notes in forthcoming volumes. My impression is that 
playing at King is an oriental rather than a western game and 
‘episode, but it is interesting to notice its occurrence in western 
literature, though in an eastern setting, as early as Herodotus i. 
114 (boyhood of Cyrus). It is connected, of course, on the one 
hand with the practice of divination from the actions or words 
of children’s play and on the other with the Child Kadi cycle 
of stories. 

What I have to say on the ‘‘ magical articles " motif (pp. 25-29) 
will shortly appear in a note upon a Welsh gipsy story in the 
Fournal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 

On p. 133, anent the catching of the King of Vatsa by the 
men hidden in the artificial elephant, Mr. Penzer tantalisingly 
tells us that ‘“‘ the hiding of men in imitation animals is rare in 
diterature,’’ and passes on to the Taking of foppa and Ali Baba. 
But if he knows any further examples of imitation animals I 
hope that he will somewhere give them to us. The matter is 
of great literary interest, for in the West, so far as I know, 
there are no independent analogies to the ruse of the Trojan 
horse (see Robert, Griechische Heldensage, p. 1229). 

The note on p. 84 on the hero’s giving of a piece of his own 
flesh to the hawk would seem to need supplement. The theory 
of M. Leveque, on the face of it far fetched and improbable, 
that Ovid, Met. viti. 684, is connected with this incident, might 
well be omitted, nor should I agree with Sir Richard Temple 
(p. xxiv), that Shylock’s pound of flesh is relevant. But the 
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episode of the hero. giving flesh from his thigh to the eagle 
which carries him from the underworld is connected with a 
very important and interesting group of stories which surely 
deserved mention (see Bolte and Polivka, vol. ii. pp. 297 
et seq., Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, pp. 274-276, 
Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, vol. i. pp. I-27; vol. ii. 
pp. 135-156). 

The note on the Entrapped Suitors (pp. 42 et seq.) suffers from 
an inadequate analysis of the separable sub-forms of the story. 
In particular the pretty problem which is presented by the 
forms which were popular in the medieval fabliaux is completely 
overlooked. These two forms appear in the English Gesta and 
in the Hebrew Sandabar, 1.e. both emerge in the West in the 
thirteenth century, but neither belongs to the demonstrably 
oriental part of the collections in which they are found (see my 
note on a Welsh Gypsy Variant, ¥.G.L.S., Third Series, vol. 1. 
pp. 55-8). | 

I am very sceptical about Caesar’s sword called ‘‘ Crocea 
Mors ”’ (p. 109). The named sword does not chime at all with 
Latin sentiment nor with Caesar’s character, and incidentally 
the application of croceus to blood, unless I am mistaken, 
occurs only in late Latin. I suspect some medieval source for 
this. It is not mentioned in Brewer, and Burton’s Book of the 
Sword is unfortunately inaccessible here, so I have been unable 
to hunt it down. 

On p. 145 a famous scandal mentioned by Josephus is referred’ 
to as being a folktale, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
incident actually occurred and was the cause of the temporary 
suppression by Tiberius of the Isis cult in Rome. The allusions: 
of Tacitus, Annals, 11. 85, and Juvenal, vi. 535, support Josephus. 
On the other hand, one of the most famous of medieval pseudo- 
historical stories is alluded to (p. 98) as though it were historical 
fact. The story of how Constantine, after yielding to the 
mothers’ entreaties not to slay their children in order to provide: 
a bath of infants’ blood, was cured of his leprosy by baptism. 
at the hands of St. Sylvester, dominated the historical tradition 
of the Middle Ages from the sixth century onwards, both in 
the East andinthe West. But though the earliest extant version 
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is actually in Greek, I understand that the legend is thought to 
have originated in the west of Christendom.! 

The story of Constantine is rightly associated by Mr. Penzer 
with Amis and Amile, and through this with Grimm No. 6, 
Faithful Fohn. It is connected also with the oriental (? Moslem) 
story which I have called Gratitude Rewarded (Dawkins, op. cit., 
p. 253), and which should perhaps be considered when attacking 
the problem raised by the Faithful fohn group. This problem, 
raised first, I fancy, by Kohler, Aufsdtze iiber Marchen, p. 34, 
is stated plainly by Bolte and Polivka, vol. i. pp. 54 et seq., 
and turns on the apparently marked difference of the modern 
Indian from the literary Indian variants. This no doubt Mr. 
Penzer will deal with when he comes to the stories of the Prizce 
and Brahmadatita the Merchant's Son, and the sacrifice of his son 
by Vivavara. 

The note upon the carrying off of Lohajangha in the elephant’s 
skin by the gigantic bird (p. 141) rightly refers to the Story of 
Fanshah in the Nights, but might have added a reference to the 
context of the collecting of jewels from the inaccessible snake- 


1 Dollinger, Papstfabeln, and Duchesne’s edition of the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, where the history of the legend is discussed, are not at the moment 
accessible to me, and I have unfortunately mislaid my notes of the 
paginal references. I did not know the facts, as I should have done, 
when I wrote the note in Dawkins, op. cit., p. 254, where the Armenian 
Moses Chorenensis is quoted. It is interesting to find Schiltberger 
(1396-1427) repeating the tale from an Armenian source (Travels, 
Hakluyt Society, 1899, p. 88). In Rome pilgrims in the fourteenth 
century might still be edified by the sight of a picture connected with 
this event, Mirabilia Romae, ed. Parthey 53. <A distortion of the form 
authorised by ecclesiastical tradition is current among modern Slavonic 
Christians. Constantine was bathed in water in which the True Cross 
had been dipped as an effective substitute for the bath of infants’ blood 
{Schismanoff, Legendes Religieuses Bulgares, pp. 72 foll.). Pieces of the 
True Cross were subsequently minted in the coins called Constantinata, 
which, throughout the Christian Middle East, are still used for beneficent 
magical purposes (on Constinata, see further Hasluck.in Essavs pre- 
sented to Ridgeway, pp. 635 et. seq.). An alternative in which the leprosy 
cure has dropped out but a massacre of infants by Constantine, influenced 
perhaps by the Slaughter of the Innocents, is connected by popular 
etymology with carol singing (koleda) will be found in Mazon, Contes 
Slaves de la Macédoine Sud-Occidentale, pp. 89, 184. 
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infested valley by means of the carrion which the giant birds 
carry to their nest. The Latin version of Epiphanius, who wrote 
at the beginning of the fifth century after Christ, Liber de x11 
Gemmis (Migne, Patr. Graec., vol. xluil., p. 338-9) appears to be 
the earliest complete version in the West. But Herodotus, ii. 
III, on how cinnamon is obtained, is clearly an adaptation of 
part of it. This view, which I find independently confirmed by 
the opinion of Rohde, Griechische Roman, p. 181, is perhaps 
supported by the association of cinnamon with a snake-in- 
fested gorge in the traveller’s tale alluded to by Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant., ix. 5, though this may be but a perversion of the 
‘winged snakes which infest the places where frankincense grows, 
Herodotus, iii. 107. Burton’s view, expressed in his note to 
the passage in Fanshah, that the oriental versions are derived 
from a hypothetical Arabic translation of Epiphanius, does not 
therefore seem to me probable. The story is much older than 
Epiphanius. 

The second chapter of Rohde’s great work may indeed be 
recommended to Mr. Penzer as full of material for him. He will 
find there, and also in Bolte and Polivka, vol. ii. pp. 131-135, 
further matter for a note upon bird-steeds, natural and artificial, 
and lovers who masquerade as gods. 

From Rohde he will learn a good deal of the possibilities of 
certain oriental stories being in circulation in the Ptolemaic age, 
but it may be hoped that he will remember that the Ptolemaic 
age is relatively late in the history of folktales as well as in 
the history of Egypt. For the suggestion (p. 37) that a Ptolemaic 
papyrus proves that the idea of a separable soul “ originates ”’ 
in the ancient Egyptian ka seems to me a hard saying. 

It will be seen that I could find many bones to pick with Mr. 
Penzer with reference to the history of folktales, but it would 
be ungrateful, as it would be ungracious, to end upon that 
note. For though I have naturally emphasized this, the weakest 
side of the book, in Folk-Lore, it represents only a part of Mr. 
Penzer’s labours. I am not qualified to express an opinion 
upon matters of oriental scholarship, but it is clear, even to the 
ignorant, that great care has been taken to overhaul both the 
text and the translation. There is much useful information 
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about Indian manners and customs in the notes, and the appen- 
dices are full of excellent matter. For the use of kohl, by the 
way, the Egyptian evidence is even earlier than Mr. Penzer 
claims, for the use of malachite for the eyes is attested for 
pre-dynastic times by the well-known series of slate palettes. 

Perhaps the most valuable as well as the most elaborate 
essay 1s the Fourth Appendix (pp. 231-280) upon Sacred Pros- 
titution, which no anthropologist can afford to overlook. Its 
value, too, it owes precisely to the employment of a method. 
analogous to that for which I have put in a plea in connection 
with the folktale notes. The Indian evidence is really system- 
atically and historically examined, with the result that those 
of us who are brought up against similar phenomena in the 
Eastern Mediterranean can now find out exactly and com- 
pendiously what the Indian evidence amounts to. 

A word of praise and thanksgiving must also be said for the 
provision of a really good and adequate index, a very substantial 


boon to serious students. 
W. R. HA.tiipay. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


UNE MEME PARABOLE COMMUNE AUX APOPHTEGMES DES PERES. 
ET A CaLILA ET Dimna. Par Louis VILLEcouRT. Le 
Muséon, ¢. xxxvi. Pp. 243-8. 


THE re-issue by the Folk-Lore Society of its long out-of-print 
volume of The Exempla of Facques de Vitry, edited by Prof. 
Crane, should draw attention afresh to the light that could be 
thrown upon the history and diffusion of popular tales by the 
notebooks of mediaeval preachers and still earlier literary 
records. The source of about a score of the stories told by the 
worthy thirteenth-century bishop, in the sermones vulgares from. 
which the Exempla are drawn, was the Vitae Patrum. In 
the erudite article cited above, Father Villecourt, of the French 
Benedictine settlement at Farnborough Abbey, points out the 
fundamental identity of an apothegm of Abbot John (v. Migne’s 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, tom. Ixxii (1849), De Vitis 
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Patrum, jib. vi., libellus iv. sec. 104, p. 1015), with a story 
cited by Dimnah in the trial described in Kalilah wa Dimnah 
{Keith-Falconer’s edit. (1885), p. 97). He has documented his 
‘discussion very fully, and infers that the whole account of the 
‘trial is an interpolation in the Arab collection, and that the two 
texts in the Vitae Patrum and Kalilah wa Dimnah show signs 
of Egyptian and Persian influence respectively, neither derived 
‘from the other, and both fixed in their form by sterile literary 
tradition after they had been taken from the lips of the people. 
‘The suggestion is very interesting, and deserves most careful 
‘and respectful consideration. 


“WEATHER AND HusBANDRY LoRE IN THE ISLES oF Matta. By 
A. Cremona. (From Yournal of the Malta Historical and 
Scientific Society, vol. vi. No. 1, June, 1923.) Valletta, 
266 Strada S. Paolo. 8vo, pp. 34. 

Matta presents a field for investigation of peculiar interest, for 

-its folklore is mainly European, while its language shows Arab 

influence, and this paper, read by one of our members in the 

Aula Magna of the University, examines the position in the 

light of the weather and agricultural lore which probably retain 

‘most fully the primitive characteristics of the people. Mr. 

Cremona finds that, owing probably to immigration and to 

‘religious and church influences, in husbandry and _ fishing 

‘Sicilian customs and beliefs have swamped the native folklore 

-although most plants and implements have, or have had, names 

related to some of the oldest Arabic dialects. Tools have 

Eastern shapes, and the features of the Maltese plough are still 

-detailed by about thirty words of Semitic origin. The author 

‘has made what seems to be a very complete collection of Maltese 

-weather sayings, with Italian, Sicilian, and English parallels. 

It should be remembered, however, that Sicilian lore, with 

‘which most comparisons are here made, has itself received an 

Eastern tinge. Some of the notes illustrate very well the 

‘universality of much weather lore; for example, in Malta the 

‘twelve days immediately preceding Christmas Day are taken to 

-presage the weather of the twelve months following. 
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Mayomsscu Ipioticon. Par L. BITTREMIEUx. 2 vols. Congo- 
Bibliotheek, x. and xi. Bruxelles: Librairie Falk fils. 
1924. 8vo, pp. 416+405. 2mapsandill. 4ofr. 


A MayomBe-Dutcu vocabulary, of the speech of a people 
spread from the north of the Lower Congo river into French 
Congo and covering much of Kakongo and Loango, however 
admirably compiled as in the present case, would not ordinarily 
be expected to present much of interest to the folklore specialist. 
But the present volumes have scattered throughout a wealth 
of folklore information which at the present rate of exchange 
makes them well worth purchasing for that alone, and would 
repay separation and translation. There are accounts of native 
songs, chants, and music (see, for instance, under kidi (p. 212),. 
mabuonga (p. 346), and tsambi, and 20 pages of funeral chants 
under ndinga (pp. 443-62); and witchcraft belief (e.g. under 
ndoki, nkist, nzambi, simbu); five pages of proverbs and 
riddles (nongo, pp. 518-22); twin beliefs, (tstmba); 18 pages 
(778-95) about the tattooing of women, with many illustrations ;. 
and even folktales (e.g. under ésese, gazelle)). On pp. 147-50,, 
under diyila, there 1s an illustrated account of the three heavens, 
—that above ours, our own, and one below,—with curious 
details of the rainbow-snake, etc. Other volumes of the 
valuable Congo-Bibliotheek are dealt with more fully in the- 
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Books for Review should be addressed to 
THE EDITOR OF Folk-Lore, 
c/o WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO VOL. XXXV. (1924). 


Abenaki, see Kwapa. 

Abipones : change of name, 20. 

Abyssinia : change of name, 20. 

Achil Is. : disguising child, 21. 

Adelaide dist. (Aus.): folktale, 
162-3. 

’afavit : beliefs about, 176-84. 

Africa: (see also Abyssinia; Al- 
geria; Amazulu; Bantu; Cross 
River; Dinkas; Egypt; Gold 
Coast; Kenya; Lourenco Mar- 
quez; Mombasa; Nigeria; Ru- 
anda); H. A. Junod, La Genése 
des Contes Africains, 324-45. 

Agriculture ; (see also Corn spirits, 
vegetation souls, and the like ; 
Weather) ; magic influence of 
women, 107; Malta, 407. 

Algeria : folktales, 82-6. 

Aliscamps: Frankish dead, 115. ° 

All Father belies, z01. 

All Fools’ Day: not after sun up, 


347- 

Alligator : in journey of soul, 189. 

All Souls’ Day : Bohemia, 46. 

Almsgiving : in charms, 254; in 
Ramazan, 255. 

Amay : blessed earth of St. Brigit, 
290-1. 

Amazulu : bride price, 112; folk- 
tales, 154-5; Callaway’s fRe- 
ligious System of the Amazulu 
reprinted, 12, 92. 

America, see North America; 
South America; West Indies. 

Amerindians, see Abipones; Arau- 
canians ; Bellacoola ; Chinooks ; 
Chippewa; Coos; Crows; Heilt- 
suk ; Iroquois ; Kiowas; Kwa- 
kiutl ; Kwapa; Nootka; Ntla- 
kyapamuq ; Ponca; Quinault ; 
Shuswap; Tlinkit; Zuni. 

Amulets and talismans, I, 29, 36, 
43-4, 47, 108, 182, 226-43, 246, 


254, 271-3, 290-1, 307, 320, 352, 
361, 381, 389, 301. 

Ancestor worship: Africa, 111; 
Czechs, 29; Kashgar, 250, 253. 

Ancestors : bird, 288. 

Andamans : folktale, 165. 
Anderson, Miss R.: Scraps of 
English Folklore IX., 346-60. 
Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, by P. 
Studer and J. Evans, reviewed, 

388-90. 

Animals: (see also under Birds: 
Fish ; Insects; Reptiles; and 
under names) ; cries in driving, 
256, 359; in folktales, 325, 393; 
spirits appear as, 363. 

Animism : Denmark, 361-2. 

Annual Meeting, 5-7. 

Annual Report, 8-13. 

Ant: in folktales, 328-30. 

Antelope : in initiation, 318. 

Antioch : talismans at, 235, 246. 

Anyanja : ceremonies, I12. 

Ape : in folktale, 398. 

Apollonios of Tyana, in tradition, 
219, 231, 233-6, 246. 

Apologues, see Fables. 

Apple: Red Apple Tree, 223; 
reward of gift to Earth, 31; 
signifies world, 223. 

April, see All Fools’ Day; St. 
George’s Eve. 

Apuleius: The Golden Ass re- 
viewed, 303-4. 

Arabia: child named from wild 
beast, 20. 

Arabian Nights, 295. 

Arabs : disguising child, 20. 


Araga Is. : myth, 155-6. 

Aran Is.: disguising child, 21. 

Araucanians: dead, disposal of, 
115-6. 


Aristotle, in tradition, 230. 
Armenians : folktale, 404. 
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Arrows: The Chain of Arrows, by 
R. Pettazzoni, 151-65, 187; in 
Magic, 60, 62, 245. 

Arunta : sky belief, 151. 

Ases, cult of, 368-71. 

Asia, see Andamans; Arabia; 
Asia Minor; China; India: 
Japan ; Manchuria; Palestine ; 
Pegu; Shan States; Siberia ; 
Syria ; Tonquin ; Turkestan. 

asia Minor : Greek folktales, 106; 
sex disguise, 21. 

Ass: ’afrit as, 184; Apuleius’ 
Golden A. reviewed, 304; in 
charm, 254; cries in driving, 
256. 

Assam, see Khasis. 

Ass’s Skin folktales, ror. 

Assyria: pantheon, 108-9. 
Astronomical folklore, see Moon; 
Stars ; Sun. 
Athena: statue, 

224-5. 

Athens : amulets, 229. 

Aitic Tragedy in the Light of 
Theatrical History, by E. Ros- 
trup, reviewed, 202-6, 381. 

Attila: in folktale, 296. 

Auditor, election of, 6. 

Australia: (see also Adelaide; 
Arunta ; Dieri ; Encounter 
Bav ; Kuringal ; Kurnai; Nar- 
rinyeri; Queensland); dead, 
disposal of, 115; south-east, 
initiation, 310, 314-6. 

Austria, see Styria. 


beliefs about, 


Babies, see Birth. 

Babylonia : priests as fishes, 311. 

Baking: on Friday, 347; un- 
lucky deed in, 351. 

Balance sheet, 15. 

Balder myth, 124-6, 368. 

Balearic Is.: ship-shaped build- 
ings, 116. 

Balfour, H.: Presidential .Ad- 
dress, 7, 16-25. 

Ballads, see Folk-songs. 

Bangala: myth, 155. 

Banks Is. : initiation, 313-4. 

Bantu: (see also ‘under tribal 
names); folktales, 325-45; re- 
ligion, IIo-2. 

Baptism : as cure, 403; aS magic 
rite, 60-1. 

Barbadoes pride: 
275. 


detects theft, 


Index 


Ba-Ronga: folktales, 324-5, 327- 
30, 330-43. 

Bat: in journey of soul, rgo. 

Bathing : ritual, 312, 316, 319. 

Ba-Thonga: disguising child, 21 ; 
sacrificial hymn, 112. 

Beads : as amulets. 272, 307. 

Bear: as familiar spirit, 59; soul 
as, 362. 

Beating, ritual: Easter, 36; in- 
itiation, 313,318. 

Bechuana: initiation, 112; mar- 
riage, 112. 

Beds: not turned, Friday, 347. 

Bee: hives in mourning, 349-50 ; 
in legend, 293; omen from, 
350; told of death, 349. 

Belfast: mumming play, 97. 

Belgium: Irish saints in, 290-1 ; 
taboo, 102. 

Bellacoola : folktales, 157. 

Bellerophon, 218, 227-8. 

Bells: omen from, 350-1; as 
talismans, 233; tied up, Easter, 
6 


36. 

Betrothal, see Courting. 

Bible and key divination, 352. 

Bibliographies : birds in folklore, 
288-9 ; Czecho-slovak, 56 ; folk- 
tales, 103; Macedonia, S.-W., 
293. sect be 

Binding : as magical rite, 106. 

Birch-tree : protective, 108. 

Birds: (see also under names) ; 
Ingersoll’s Birds in Legend 
Fable and Folklore reviewed, 
288-9 ; cult of, 301 ; as familiar 
spirits, 59 ; Swainson’s Folklore 
etc. of British Birds reprinted, 12, 
g2; kings as, 311; omens 
from, see Omens ; souls as, 47, 
302, 364; as soul’s_ second 
shape, 302; white, soul as, 47, 
302 ; talismans to kill, 233. 

Birth customs and beliefs: (see 
also Baptism); amulets, 29; 
ancestors invoked, 253; baby 
anointed and bound, 348-9, and 
first carried up, 349; caul 
saved, 349; dance by woman, 
253; ghost-seers born in chime 
hours, 349; hair of child shaved 
and buried, 303; kissing ‘‘ tem- 
pers’? baby, 349; mother 
washed, 349 ; omens, see Omens ; 
protection against evil eye, 271 ; 
set disguise, 21. 
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Black animals, see Cat; Dog. 

Blackman, Miss W. S.: Some 
Beliefs among the Egyptian 
Peasants with regard to ’afarit, 
176-84. 

Bleeding, cure for, 253. 

Blood: as curative bath, 403. 

Bloodshed : purificatory rites, 93. 


Blue : in amulets, 307. 

Bluebeard folktales, 103. 

Boar, see Pig. 

Bohemia: (see also Czecho- 
slovakia) ; All Souls’ Day, 46; 
courting, 36; folktales, 47; 
harvest customs, 45-6; mid- 


summer rites, 44. 
Bolivia, see Guarayo. 


Bombay Pres.: disguising child, 
20-1. 

Bonfires, see Fire. 

Bonser, W.: The Magic of the 


Finns in relation to that of other 
Arctic Peoples, 57-63. 
Boots and shoes : omen from, 350. 
Borneo: change of name, 20; 
sky myth, 153. 
Bornholm : ship burial, 120. 
Boundary-Stones in Jersey, by 
H. A. Rose, 195-201. 
Boundary-tree : protects 
lightning, 274. 
Boxing Day : carol-singing, 32. 
Box-tree : protective, 108. 
Brahmans : initiation, 318-9. 
Brand Committee, 6-7, 11-2. 


from 


Bretagne: boundary disputes, 
196, 199; saints’ names and 
legends, 291; Ship burial, 
121-2. 


Bridal, see Marriage. 

British Guiana: change of name, 
20. 

Brittany, see Bretagne. 


Broadwood, Miss L. E.: In Me- 


moriam : Cecil James Sharp, 
284-7. 
Buffalo : corn spirit as, 46. 


Bulgarians :. folktales, 294, 566: -7. 
Bull: form of deity, 367; in 
folktales, 397-8; as symbol, 


109. 

Bullock : in folktale, 83. 

Bull-roarers: in initiation, 315, 
318. 

Burial customs and beliefs, see 
Death. 

Burial, mock : as cure, 253. 


All 


Burne, Miss C. S.: death of, 
16-7. 

Bush cat: as soul’s second shape, 
302. 


Bushmen, 110,112. 
Buzzard : in journey of soul, 191. 
Byzantium, see Constantinople. 


Caiaphas, tomb of, 215. 
Cairns, see Stones. 
ered phallic, 402 ; at threshing, 
Caleadan see Days and Seasons. 
Calf: in folktale, 393; spirit as, 


363. 
Calydonian boar : 

of, 238-40. 
Camel : in folktales, 83, 260. 


magical statue 


Cameroons : myth, 155. 

Cannon-ball tree : ghost-haunted, 
274. 

Cards, game of: in folktale, 337- 
41, 345- 

Carnival : mumming, 37, 40-1. 

Caroline Is. : (see also Yap); myths, 


155. 

Carols, see Christmas carols. 

Cash account, 14. 

Cashew nut: as amulet, 271. 
Casuarina tree: in myth, 279-80. 


Cat: black, lucky, 352, omen 
from, 350 ; created by God, 30 ; 
in folktale, 398; as guardian 
spirit, 363 ; spirit as, 363. 

Caterpillar : as antidote, 273. 

Catkin : boughs stuck in fields, 
36. 

Cattle: (see also Bull; Bullock; 
Calf; Cow; Ox); charms to 
cure, 43. 


Ceylon : kings as lions, 311. 
Chaeronea: treasure legend, 244. 


Chain of Arrows, The, by R. 
Pettazzoni, 151-65, 187. 

Channel Is., see Jersey. 

Charms and spells: (see also 


Divination) ; against :—cattle 
diseases, 43; diseases in 
general, 254; ear disorders, 
254; evil eye, 271; eye dis- 
orders, 43; lunacy, 254; 
possession, 254 ; rheumatism, 
250 ; skin diseases, 250; 
thunderstorms, 43; vermin, 
291; warts, 356; whooping 
cough, 356; will-o-the-wisp, 
355 ; witches, 33; 


2C2 
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Charms and spells—cont. 
to gain husband, 250; to cause 
lameness, 47; love charms, 
36-7, 274 ; to improve memory, 
272; to detect theft, 275; to 
replace tooth, 47. 

Charon: Charon’s penny, 143; 
mask as talisman, 246; saints 
invoked in, 291. 

Chastity : ordeals for, 242-3. 

Cheremisses : coffins, 116. 

Chervil: in folktale, 106. 

Childbirth, see Birth. 

Chimera, tale of, 105. 

China: (see also Turkestan) ; ex- 
hibits from, I; mames, 20; 
sex disguise, 21. 

Chinooks : change of name, 20. 

Chios : as Gotham, 106. 

Chippewa : folktales, 157. 

Chods : folk-songs, 51. 

Christening, see Baptism. 

Christmas carols, 32, 404 ”. 

Christmas Day: egg flip, 347; 
fromerty, 347 ; unlucky things 
on, 351. 

Christmas Eve: divination on, 
352; fasting, 31; Sirstfooting, 
30 ; fromerty, 347; games, 31 ; 
all share meal, 31; shooting the 
witches, 32-3; Slav year begins, 
30; trees fumigated, 44. 

Christmastide: (see Christmas 
Day; Christmas Eve); fro- 
merty, 347; pine resin burnt, 


32. 

Christmas tree, 32. 

Chthonic deities: Scandinavian, 
141; Tongan, 276. 

Chukchee: familiar spirits, 59; 
shamanism, 61. 

Church: binding, as rite, 106; 
running round, 359-60. 

Cinderella folktales, ror. 

Circumcision: among Kipsikis, 
317-8. 

Classification, age: Nigeria, 303. 

Clock : omen from striking, 350. 

Clothing: lucky if wrong way 
out, 352; turned inside out, in 
magic, 61, 355; in witchcraft, 
302. ‘ 

Clouds : in weather sayings, 357. 

Cobra, see Snake. 

Cock: corn spirit as, 46; as 
emblem, 40; in folktale, 295; 
omen from, 31 ; sacrificed, 137. 
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Cock Robin, see Robin. 

Coco-nut palm : in initiation, 316. 

Coffins, see Death. 

Coins : magical, 404. 

Colds : cure for, 356. 

Collectanea, 64-91, 166-94, 262-83, 
346-78. 

Collocott, E. E. V.: Tongan 
Myths and Legends, ITI.,275-83; 
IV., 372-8. 

Colosseum : as temple of sun, 214. 

Colonsay : ship burial, 120. 

Colours, see under names. 

Compass, points of, see under 
names. 

Confinement, see Birth. 

Connemara: disguising child, 21. 

Constantine: in tradition, 404. 

Constantinople: fall, in legend, 


294. 
Constantinople, Mediaeval, An- 
cient Statues in, by R. M. 
Dawkins, 209-48, 306, 381. 
Coos: myths, 158. 
Cork Cty.: disguising child, 21. 
Corn spirits, vegetation souls, and 
the like: Czecho-slovakia, 44-6; 
Denmark, 366. 
Cornwall: mumming plays, 97. 
Coronation ceremonies, 308-23. 


Correspondence, 92-5, 195-201, 
380-1. 
Cosmogony: Micronesia, 152; 


Polynesia, 152-3, 164. 

Council, election of, 6. 

Counting: in charms, 357. 

Courting customs and beliefs: 
charms and spells, 36-7, 352-3; 
flax weeding influences, 108 ; 
trees in, 40. 

Cow : in folktale, 393. 

Cradle : at Christmas, 33. 

Cramp rings, 391. 

Creation myths, 30, 185, 275-7. 

Cremation, see Death. 

Crete: folktale, 106; 
Caiaphas, 215. 

Croats : emblems, 40. 

Crocodile: in folktale, 398; as 
soul’s second shape, 302. 

Crooke, W.: death of, 1-2, 9, 17. 

Cross: in amulets, 272; in 
charms, 33, 350; in dances, 
39-40; True C, as cure and for 
magic, 404. 

Crossing knives, omen irom, 350. 

Cross River : myth, 155. 


tomb of 
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Cross-roads : cake carried to, 
Christmas, 31. 

Crow : in folktales 393, 398; in 
rhyme, 358. 

Crow Indians: Fox society, 313. 

Crowns: of king and initiate, 310. 

Crucifixion folktales, 105-6, 273. 

Cuckoo: in folk-songs, 69; in 
rhymes, 358. 

Curses, see Imprecations. 

Cyprus: broken figures, origin 
of, 248. 

Czecho-slovakia: customs and 

beliefs, 1-2, 26-56. : 

Dairy customs and beliefs : thun- 

¥% derstone keeps cows in milk, 


29. 

Dajaks : sky myth, 153. 

. Dances, see Folk-dances. 

Danish, see Denmark. 

Darts : in magic, 60. 

Dawkins, R. M.: Ancient Statues 
in Mediaeval Constantinople, 
209-48, 306, 380 

Dawn : in folktales, 1or-2 

Days and Seasons: (see also under 
names of months and seasons ; 
Week, days of); British Calen- 
day Customs, 6-7, 11-2 ; months, 
popular names of, 106; _ pre- 
Gregorian calendar _ retained, 
348; seasonal origin of tales, 
100-1. 

Dead, land of, 62, 112, 186. 

Deafness, charm against, 254. 

Deasil, see Sunwise. 

Death: effigy in Spring custom, 

Death and funeral customs and 
beliefs: (see also Divination ; 
Future life; Graves and monu- 
ments; Reincarnation ; Sacri- 
fice); Biblical and Semitic, 
109; Charon’s penny, 29, 143; 
coffins, 115-6; corpse touched, 


349; cremation, 28, 114-5, I17, 
I1Q, 122-5, 128-31, 135-9, 142, 
361 ; decoration of corpse, 188 ; 


funeral offerings, 27, 29, I2I-2, 
129, 137, 143, 253 ;_ hives put in 
mourning, 349-50; horse-racing, 
259; light left with corpse, 349 ; 
mound burial beliefs, 142 ; puri- 
ficatory rites, 94; ship burials, 
2, 113-50; stake driven near 
head of corpse, 253; _ telling 
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bees, 349; white as mourning, 


253. 
December : (see also Boxing Day ; 
Christmastide; Kiyahk); 21 


st., shallots planted, 348. 


Deer : in folktales, 398. 

Deities: bird, 288; Czech, 29 
Danish, 360-71 ; Egyptian, 
297-9; Nigerian, 300-3; Ton- 
gan, 275-82, 376-8. 

Deluge legends, 30, 288. 

Demons and evil spirits : (see also 


‘afarit; Devil); charms against, 
254; Denmark, 365; pine 
resin drives away, 32. 
Denmark: Charon’s penny, 143; 
Danish Paganism, by G. 
Schiitte, 360-71 ; 
120, 124, 144, 146. 
Devil: in field and road names, 
353; Lokias, 366. 
Devil Outwitted folktales, 256-7. 
Devon : mumming plays, 97. 
Diamond : in myth, 31 
Dieri: initiation, 316; 
151-2, 164. 
Dinkas: path to sky, 155. 
Diseases: amulets against, 43; 
beliefs about, 106, 253 ; charms 
against, see Charms ; medical 
folklore, see Medical. 
Divination : (see also Omens and 
portents) ; by—Bible and key, 
352; clothing, 31, 352-3; parts 
of body, 352; poultry, 31; 
tea leaves, 352; of—courtship, 


ship burial, 


sky myth, 


352-3; Marriage, 31, 352; 
suicide, 30. 
Dog: black, ghost as, 353; corn 


spirit as, 46; in folktale, 296-7, 
339-42 ; in funeral custom, 253; 
omen from, 350; _ sacrificed, 
I21, 137; Spirit as, 363. 

Donkey, see Ass. 

Dove: in folktales, 276, 372, 398. 

Dream books, I05. 

Dreams, beliefs about: Nigeria, 
303. 

Drolls, 106, 293. 

Dropsy, cure for, 253. 

Drowning : omen of, 349; Sacri- 
fices to drowned, 363. 

Drum: in Lapp magic, 60. 

Duck: blood as cure, 253; in 
folktale, 47. 

Dulanis : women, position of, 256. 

Dwarf: spirit as, 363. 
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Eagle: (see also Fish eagle) ; 
demon as, 365; as familiar 
spirit, 59; in folktale, 296, 403; 
in Mithra mysteries, 206, 381 ; 
as talisman, 233-4. 

Ears : diseases of, charms against, 
254; omen from, 352. 

Earth: gifts to, Christmas, 31. 

Earwig : killing blessed, 290. 

Easter Dav: sun dances, 367 ; 
taboo, 102. 

Easter eggs, 30. 

Easter Eve: burning Judas, 36. 

Easter Monday : girls beaten, 36. 

Eastertide, see Easter Day; Easter 
Eve; Easter Monday; Good 
Friday ; Holy Week. 

East Indies, see Borneo. 

Edda, 101-2, 124-8. 

Editor, election of, 6, 9. 

Eel: in folktale, 165. 

Eggs: coloured red, 254 ; Easter, 
36; in folktales, 47, 84-5; as 
gifts, 36, 39, 40. 

Egypt: disguising child, 20-1 ; 
Some Beliefs among _ the 
Egyptian Peasants with regard 
to ’afarit, by W. S. Blackman, 
176-84 ; W. Max Miiller’s 
Egyptian Mythology reviewed, 
297-9; king as animal, 311, as 
Osiris, 310. 

Elder-tree : flower as cure, 356; 
flower gathered, Midsummer 
Eve, 44. 

Elecampane : as cure, 356. 

Elephant: in _ folktales, 
399, 402, 404. 

El Kantara: folktales, 85-6. 

Elves : Denmark, 364. 

Empedocles, in tradition, 246. 

Emu : in initiation, 314. 

Emu-wren : in initiation, 315. 

Encounter Bay dist. (Aus.) : folk- 
tale, 162-3. 

Epilepsy, cures for, 391. 

Epiphany : mumming plays, 33. 

Ese, lake of : origin, 365. 

Esrum : water demon, 365. 

Essex, see Hadstock. 

Etna: enchanted statue protects 
from, 225-6. 

Evil eye: amulets against, 254, 
271-2; disguise, against, 19-22. 

Evil spirits, see Demons. 

Exempla of Jacques de 
reprinted, 12, 92. 


333; 


Vitry, — 
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Exempla of the Rabbis, The, by M. 
Gaster, reviewed, 384-7. 

Exhibits at meetings, 1-2, 7, 10, 
305, 397: 

Exogamy, see Marriage. 

Eyes: as amulets, 254; diseases 
of, charms against, 43; sore, 
amulets against, 43. 


Fables, 100. 

Fairies : Suffolk, 355-6. 

Fairs: Suffolk, 348. 

Fairy-gifts folktales, ror. 

Faithful John folktales, 404-5. 

Falcon : sacrificed, 121. 

Familiar spirits, 59-60. 

Fasting : Christmas Eve, 31; coro- 
nation and initiation, 309, 313. 

Fern : seed, virtues of, 43-4. 

Ferret : in charms, 356. 

Fetishes: ‘‘ medicine,”’ 301; re- 
liquaries, III. 

Fever: cure for, 253. 

Fife : disguising child, 21. 

Fiji Is.: folktale, 154 ; initiation, 


309-10, 312, 321; in Tongan 
legends, 279, 376. 
Finland: coffins, 116; magic, 


57-63; ship burial, 120. 

Fire: amulets against, 36, 43; 
in charms, 43, 47; if insulted, 
takes vengeance, 31; lights 
never blown out, 260; mid- 
summer, 42-3; Nov. 5th, 348; 
in purificatory rites, 94-5; 
sacred, 30 ; supernatural beings 
in, 177; wight fires, spring, 364. 

Fire-walking, 303. 

Firstfooting : Christmas Eve, 30 ; 
New Year, 352. 

Fir-tree, see Pine-tree. 


Fish: (see also under names) ; 
amulet, 1; bones to Earth, 
Christmas, 31; as _ familiar 
spirit, 59; in folktale, 342; 
sacred, 300; as soul’s second 
shape, 302. 

Fish eagle: sacred, 300-1; as 


soul’s second shape, 302. 
Fishermen’s customs and beliefs : 
Friday, 347; mascots, 352; 
omens, 351; sayings, 357. 
Flax industry, rites in, 37-8, 45, 
107-8. 
Flea: in saying, 358; talismans 
against, 231. 
Flowers, see Plants. 


Fly : talismans against, 231-2. 

Folk-dances : Central Asian, 256 ; 
English, 286-7; Czecho-slova- 
kian, 38-40, 52; German, 107 ; 
Nigerian, 301; as origin of 
drama, 203-5; Spring, 38-40 ; 
Tongan, 374; White Ruthenian 
168, 174-5. 

Folk-drama: R. J. E. Tiddy’s The 
Mummers’ Play reviewed, 96-9 ; 
Nigeria, 301-2; origin from 
masked dances, 203-5 ; origin of 
Elder Edda, 126. 

Folk-medicine, see Medical. 

Folk-music : British, 284-7; 
Czecho-slovakian, 51-3 ; White 
Ruthenian, 67-82, 168-75. 

Folk-rhymes : Suffolk, 347, 356-9. 

Folk-songs: (see also Christmas 
carols ; Folk-rhymes; Games, 
(singing) ); British, collection of, 
284-7 ; Czecho-slovakian, 37-9, 
49-54; Finn, 59-62; German, 
107-8 ; Hungarian, 53; Irish, 
284-5; Kashgari, 255 ; Sarikoli, 
261; Scottish, 284; Sharp, 
C. j., work of, 284-7: Welsh, 
285; White Ruthenian, 64-82, 
166-75. 

Folktales: (see also under types, 
such as Cinderella); African, 
82-6, 154-5, 324-45, 393-5, 
408 ; Amerindian, 157-8; Anda- 
man, 165; Armenian, 404; 
Australian, 151-2, 162-5; birds 


in, 288; Bohemian, 473 
Bulgarian, 294, 296-7; The 
Chain of Arrows: the Diffu- 


sion of a Mythical Motive, by 
R. Pettazzoni, 151-65; Sain- 
tyves’ Les Contes de Perrault et 
les Récits Paralléles reviewed, 
99-103 ; Mazon’s Contes Slaves 
de la Macédowne Sud-Occidentale 
reviewed, 293-7; English, 93; 
Crane’s Exempla of Jaques de 
Vitvy reprinted, 12, 92; La 
Genése des Contes Africains, by 
H. A. Junod, 324-45; Greek, 
105-6; Indian, 86-91 , 396-406 ; 
Jewish, 384-7; Persian, 156, 
260 ; Scandinavian, 361-2; 
Tongan, 275-83, 372-8; Ton- 
quinese, 297; Turki, 256-7. 

Footprint : in charms, 47. 

Fork : omen from, 351. 

Forty : in folktales, 296. 
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Fossils : fairy loaves, 355. 

Foundation sacrifices: Ireland, 
292. 

Fowls, see Cock ; Hen. 


Fox, in charms, 47; as familiar 


spirit, 59; in name of secret 
society, 313. 
France: (see also Aliscamps ; 


Bretagne) ; disguising child, 21. 
Francis |., see Peru I. 


Franks: dead, disposal of, 115. 

Freyja, 368. 

Freyr, 367-8. 

Friday : (see also Good Friday) : 
lucky and unlucky’ deeds, 
347- 

Frigg, 368-9. 

Frog: in charms, 36-7, 4 in 
deluge myth, 30; in folktales, 
165. 

Fruits and nuts, see Apple; 
Cashew; Grape; Pear; Pis- 


tachio; Raspberry. 

Fruit-trees : (see also under names); 
omen from, 351; straw protects 
from spirits, 33. 

Funen : shrines, 368, 371. 

Future life, beliefs about: Gua- 
rayo, 186, 188-94; Samoyeds, 
62; Scandinavian, 141-2. 


Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity, 
by L. Gougaud, reviewed, 
290-1. 

Gambier Islands, see Mangareva. 

Galen, in tradition, 219-20, 230. 

Galway: disguising child, 21. 

Games: Ba-Ronga, 345; Christ- 
mas, 31; in folktale, 337-41, 
345; Indian, 402; Kirghiz, 
259-60 ; singing, 262-83 ; Wor- 
cestersh., 262-83. 


Garlands: in charms, 43; in 
harvest customs, 45-6; in mar- 
riage customs, 49; in mid- 


summer custom, 42. 
Garlic : as amulet, 272. 


Gaster, M.: reviews by, 108-9, 
208, 387-90. 
Gate, city: omen from entry 


through, 238. 

Gems, see Precious stones. 
Geographical Study of Folklore, 
The, by H. Balfour, 7, 16-25. 
Gerbert the magician, 243. 
Germany, see Westphalia. 
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Ghosts: amulets against, 43; in 
animal shape, 353-4 ; Denmark, 
361 ; Nero, 217-8; Nigeria, 303; 
power to see, from birth hour, 


349; Suffolk, 353-5; not 
touched, 353. 
Giant-without-a-heart folktales, 


362. 
Gilbert Is.: change of name, 20 ; 
sky myth, 152. 
Gilyak : four souls, 62. 
Gipsies : music, 53. 
Girls : names protect boys, 20. 
Gisli saga, 134-5, 147. 


Gloucestersh.: mumming plays, 
97-8. 
Gnat: talismans against, 231-2, 


235. 

Goat: corn spirit as, 46; cries in 
driving, 250; in folk-song, 75 ; 
in folktale, 296; in games, 259- 
60; white, sacrificed, 303. 

Gods, see Deities. 

Gokstad : ship burial, 114. 

Gold : in amulets, 272. 

Gold Coast : names, 20. 

Golden Ass of Lucius Apuleius, 
The, ed. by F. J. Harvey 
Darton, reviewed, 303-4. 

Golden Pig, belief in, 31. 

Gomme, A. A.: In Memoriam ; 
T. F. Ordish, 379. 

Good Friday: bells tied up, 36; 
eggs, painted by girls, 36; 
potatoes dibbled, 347. 

Gothland : Charon’s penny, 143. 

Grail: Nutt’s Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, reprinted, 12, 
g2. 

Grain and seeds: (see also Maize ; 
Rve) ; seeds as amulets, 271-3. 

Granadilla, see Passion flower. 

Grape : in folktale, 86. 

Graves and monuments: boats, 
115-6; lamps upon, 260 ; ship- 
form, 116, 118, 120; ‘‘ tern- 
hole,’’ 364. 

Greece, see Athens ; 
Greek Is. ; Greeks. 

Greek Islands, see Chios; Crete. 

Greeks: Ancient Statues in Me- 
diaeval Constantinople, by 
R. M. Dawkins, 209-48, 306, 
381; Rostrup’s Attic Tragedy in 
the Light of Theatrical History, 
reviewed, 202-6; Laographia 
reviewed, 104-6. 


Chaeronea ; 
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Groix: ship burial, 121. 

Grubb, W. Barbrooke: Mytho- 
logy of the Guarayo Indians, 
184-94. 

Guarayo : folktales, 159 ; mytho- 
logy, 184-94. 

Guardian spirits, 363. 

Guily-root : in charm, 271. 

Guy Fawkes’ Day: Suffolk, 348. 


Hadow, Miss G. E.: Scraps of 
English Folklore IX., 346. . 

Hadstock : pirate skin, 2. 

Hair: shaving in birth custom, 
253; in witchcraft, 302. 

Hanaks, 51. 

Halliday, W. R.: Passing under 
the Yoke, 93-5; reviews by, 
104-6, 202-6, 381, 384-7, 399- 
406. 

Hampsh. : mumming plays, 97-8. 

Hand: as amulet, 272. 

Hare: in folk-song, 174; in folk- 
tale, 393-4 ; 398-9. 

Hartland, E. S.; hon. member, 
306. 

Hartlebury : games, 262-4, 266-7. 

Harvest customs and beliefs: 
(see also Corn spirits, vegetation 


souls, and the like); Czecho- 
slovakia, 44-6; England, 348; 
Germany (flax), 108; White 


Ruthenians, 167, 172-3. 
Hawaii: chiefs’ helmets, 310. 
Hawk: king as, 311. 
Hawthorn: sceptre from, 41. 
Hazel : in mumming, 42. 
Head-hunting : Nigeria, 303. 
Headless ghosts, 365. 

Heaven or sky, see Sky. 
Hebrides: ship burials, 120. 
Heiltsuk : folktales, 157. 
Hewmskringla, 123-4, 130-1. 

Hell: angels thrust into at 

creation, 30. 

Hen: omen from, 31 ; sacrificed, 

537: 

Heracles: statue scourged, 239. 
Herbs, see Plants. 

Hidden treasure, see Treasure. 
Hilton-Simpson, M. W.: Algerian 

Folktales I., 82-6. 

Himmerland : bull deity, 367. 
Hippocrates, in tradition, 230, 

232, 236. 

Hocart, A. M.: Initiation, 308-23. 
Hoi bush: in myth, 281. 
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Holland, see Marken, I. of. 

Holy water: in burial, 29; 
against witches, 33. 

Holy Week : taboo, Io2. 

Hoopoe : in folktale, 84-5. 

Hop-picking rites, 45. 

Hornbeam : in folk-songs, 81. 


Hornell, J.: The Evil Eye and 
Related Beliefs in Trinidad, 
270-5. 

Horse : in cure, 356; in folktale, 
87-90; “ hell-horse,” 365; in 
mumming, 37 ; sacrificed, 121, 
137; as talisman, 235, 245; 
white, ghost as, 353-4, omen 
from, 350. 


Horseshoe : as mascot, 352. 

Horse trappings, 54-5. 

Hours: chime hours give power 
to see ghosts, 349. 

Hrado&te : ritual dances, 38. 

Hromovit, thunder god, 29. 

Hull, Miss Eleanor: reviews by, 
99-103, 290-3. 

Humming bird: 
soul, 190, 193. 

Humphrey’s I.: sky myth, 152-3. 

Hungary: (see also Magyars) ; 
dances, 53; songs, 53. 

Hunting customs and beliefs: 
sacrifice, 161. 

Hyaena : 
Mithra mysteries, 206, 381. 


Ibibios: P. Amaury Talbot’s Life 
in Southern Nigeria, reviewed, 
300-3. 

Iceland : giant in eagle shape, 365; 
land-wights not to be frightened, 
363; Loki, 366; sagas, 131-5; 
ship burial, 120, 123, 132-3, 145. 

Idun, 368. 

Imandwa society, 317. 

Imprecations: Greek, 104. 

Incense: in magic, 177, 


181-2. 
Incest : in folktales, 276, 295, 297, 


in journey of 


179, 


3706-8. 
India: (see also Assam ; Bombay; 
Brahmans ; Ceylon; Konkan; 

Kurus ; Nagas ; Oudh : Pan- 
jab) ; coronation and initiation, 
309, 312; disguising child, 
20-1; king, animal shape of, 
3I1I ; names, 20; sex disguise, 
21; south, disguising child, 20. 
Indonesia: sky myths, 153-4. 


in folktale, 394; in 
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Inishakra Id.: disguising child, 21. 

Initiation: Bechuana, 112; Ini- 
tiation, by A. M. Hocart, 308- 
23; origin of folktales, 100, 103. 

Insects: (see also Ant; Bee; 
Caterpillar; Earwig; Flea; 
Fly ; Gnat; Mosquito; Sand- 
fly ; Spider) ; talismans 
against, 231. 

Inside out: in magic rites, 61, 355. 

Invulnerable, baptism makes, 61. 

Iran, see Persia. 

Ireland : (see also Belfast) ; bees 
blessed, 293; graves, 116; 
ship-shaped buildings, 116; St. 
Modomnoc in, 293; south west, 
disguising child, 21. 

Iroquois : folktale, 165. 

Italy : (see also Naples ; Romans, 
ancient; Rhegium; Rome; Si- 
cily; Vesuvius); disguising child, 
21 ; passing under yoke, 93. 

Iwanowska, H.: Some White 
Ruthenian Folk-Songs, III., 
64-82, IV., 166-75. 


Jackal: in folktales, 397-8. 
Jade: beliefs about, 257. 
Jakuns : cosmogony, 153. 
January, see Epiphany. 
Japan: feast of lanterns, 115. 
Jarovit, god of Spring, 29. 


Jersey: boundary-stones, 195- 
201. 
Jerusalem : omen from gate, 238. 


Jet: in amulets, 272. 

Jewels, see Precious stones. 

Jews: change of name, 20; 
Gaster’s The Exempla of the 
Rabbis reviewed, 384-7. 

Johannes Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, 
by J. Bolte, reviewed, 208. 

John the Baptist, in legends, 294. 

Jonah type of folktales, 342, 345. 

Joshua, son of Nun, in Greek 
tradition, 218, 227-8. 

Judas: Easter custom, 36. 

Jujus, 300-2. 

Jumala, 58. 

June, see Midsummer Day; Mid- 
summer Eve. 

Junod, H. A.; La Genése des 
Contes Africains, 324-45. 


Justinian: statue, beliefs about, 
222-4 

Jutland: beliefs in, 363, 367-9, 
371. 
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Kalevala, 57-60. 


Kangaroo : in initiation, 315; in 
myths, 152, 161, 164. 

Karelia: coffins, 116; graves, 
116. 

Kashgar: ancestor worship, 250 ; 


corpses built 

tombs, 249-50. 
Katha Sant Sagara, 399-406. 
Kava: in ceremonies, 309. 
Kenya, see Kipsikis. 


in wall, 2506; 


Khasis : sky myth, 154. 

Khotan: dances, 255; jade and 
silk, 257-8; Pigeon Shrine, 
250-1. 


King, Sir Lucas: Folktales from 
the Panjab IV., 86-91. 

Kings: (see also Coronation) ; 
M. Bloch’s Les Rots Thauma- 
tuyges, reviewed, 390-2 in 
games, 402. 

King’s evil, touching for, 390-2. 

Kingsmill Is., see Gilbert Is. 

King Solomon : in folktales, 84-5. 


86-7. 
Kiowas : change of name, 20. 
Kipsikis : initiation, 317-8. 
Kirghiz: games, 259-60; mar- 


riage customs, 258-9; offerings 
at shrines, 249; women, posi- 


tion of, 256. 

Kirkegrim, 365. 

Kisonge: A Samain’s La Langue 
Kisonge, reviewed, 395-6. 

Kissing : omen of, 350; ‘* tem- 
pers ’’ baby, 349. 

Kivahk, Coptic month: custom 
in, 183-4. 


Knife : omen from, 350-1. 

Knots : in amulets, 47. 

Konkan : sex disguise, 21. 
Koryak : familiar spirits, 59. 
Krappe, A. H.: review by, 293-7. 
Kuringal : initiation, 316. 
Kurnai: initiation, 314-6. 
Kurus: king as god, 310. 
Kwakiutl : folktales, 157. 
Kwapa: change of name, 20. 


Lakes and pools : 
names); deities 
300-2. 

Lamps : 
260. 

Landndmabok, 131-3. 

Langue Kisonge, La, by A. Samain, 
reviewed, 395-6. 


(see also under 
and jujus, 


feast of, 115; on tombs, 
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Laogvaphta, reviewed, 104-6. 

Lapps: change of name, 
coffins, 116; sorcery, 59-61. 

Lasi, 51. 

Left : in journey of soul, 188. 

Letnengewerbe 1n dev Grafschaft 
Ravensberg, Die, reviewed, 107. 

Lemminkainen, 59-61. 

Lenguas: change of name, 20. 

Lent: 3rd Sunday in, burning 
straw man, 35; 4th Sunday, 
Spring procession, 35; 5th 
Sunday, efhgy burnt, 35. 

Leopard, in initiation, 318; as 
soul’s second shape, 302. 

Leper : sacrificed, 301. 

Leprosy, cure for, 403. 

Leukas : sacrifice at, 105. 

Lhota Nagas: names, 20. 

Libchovice : Spring procession, 35. 

Library of Society, 3-5, I0-1, 
92-3. 

Life-index : caul, 349; star, 47. 

Lightning: amulets against, 29, 
36; birds and, 288; deity, 
394; in folktales, 164; killed 
enter heaven, 30 ; makes holy, 
30; pollution from death by, 
94; protection against, 274 ; 
worshipped, 29. 

Lincolnsh.: mumming plays, 97. 

Linen industry, folklore of, 107-8. 

Lion: in folktales, 83-4, 393-4, 
397-8 ; in initiation, 371 ; kings 
as, 31I ; magical statue of, 238- 
40; in Mithra mysteries, 260, 
381. 

Lister (Norway) : 


20; 


Charon’s penny, 


1 43. 

Lizard : talisman against, 235. 

Loaf: omen from, 350. 

Logana : folktale, 160. 

Loki, 366. 

London : amulets, 307. 

Lorengo Marquez, see Ba-Ronga ; 
Magonde ; Phati, lake. 

Lucifer, deity, 29. 

Lucky and unlucky days and 
deeds: (see also Omens and 
portents) ; baking, 351; break- 
ing looking glass, 351; on 
Christmas Day, 351; with 
clothes, 352 ; crossing on stairs, 
351; cutting down trees, 274 ; 
first footing, 30,352; Friday, 
347; killing animals, 254, 352 ; 
looking through glass, 350; 
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with pins, 351-2; with spade, 
351; sprinkling vegetables for 
good sales, 272; tea-making, 
351 ; turning back, 351; wash- 
ing, 350-1 ; with umbrellas, 351. 
‘Lunacy: charm against, 254. 
Lustrations : Greek, 106. 


Macedonia : Mazon’s’ Contes 
Slaves de la Macedoine Sud- 
Occidentale, reviewed, 293-7. 

Madness, see Lunacy. 

Madonna, The: in charms, 57. 

Malaren, lake of : origin, 366. 

Magic: dances, 107; in Egypt, 
176-84; powers inherited, 59 ; 
and religion, 57-63. 

Magonde : folktale, 327-30. 

Magyars : music, 53. 


Maize: in folktales, 256-7, 328, 
330-1, 334. 
Major, A. F.: Ship Burials in 


Scandinavian Lands and the 
Beliefs that underlie them, 2, 
113-50. 
Malay Peninsula: 
153. sis 
Malays: boats in burial, 116. 
Manahiki group: sky myth, 152-3. 
Man, Isle of : amulet, 1. 


cosmogony, 


Manchuria: names, 20; sex dis- 
guise, 21. 
Mangaia: sky myth, 152. 


Mangareva : folklore, 305. 

Maories, see New Zealand. 

Maple-tree : protective, 108. 

Maps to record folklore, 18-9, 22-3. 

Marett, R. R.: review by, 382-4. 

Marigold : as cure, 356. 

Marken, I. of ; disguising child, 21. 

‘Marriage customs and _ beliefs: 
(see also Charms and spells; 
Divination ; Omens ; Taboos) ; 
banns, 48; Bantu, 112; bride 
carried over threshold, 349; 
bride price, 112 ; capture, 258 ; 
coronation connected with, 311- 
2; exogamy, 292; feasts, 49, 
258; hiding bride, 48-9; pair 
eat together, 252 ; ploughshare 
in, 106; polygamy, 258; re- 
marriage, 259; serenades, 48; 
virginity, disgrace of, 294-5; 
White Ruthenians, 166-71 ; 
wreaths, 49. 

Marshall Is. : myths, 155. 

Martin : in saying, 359. 
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Martinique: trefoil, beliefs about, 
273. 

Masks: ceremonial, 310-1, 313-4, 
318; in dances, 203-5; in 
Mithra mysteries, 206; St. 
Nicholas’ Eve, 33. 

Massenkunst im 16 Jahrhundert, 
by H. Fehr, reviewed, 387-8. 
Mattresses: not turned, Friday, 

347- 

Mauis, 276, 278-9. 

Maypoles, 41-2. 

Measles : cures for, 356. 

Medical folklore: (see also Amu- 
lets and talismans ; Charms and 
spells) ; beliefs about diseases, 
106, 253 ; 

diseases and injuries trveated— 
bleeding, 253; cattle, 43, 290; 
colds, 356; dropsy, 253; fever, 
253; measles, 356; poisoning, 
253; rheumatism, 253; warts, 


356; whooping cough, 356; 
localities— Belgium, 290 ; 
Czecho-slovakia, 43; Suffolk, 


355-0; Turkestan, 253; 
remedies—animals, 356; blood, 
253; burying in sand, 253; 
mud, 253; plants and flowers, 
43, 355; St. Brigit’s earth, 


253. 

Meetings, 1-8, 10, 305-7. 

Meiningen : ritual dance, 107. 

Melanesia: (see also Banks Is.; 
New Britain ; New Hebrides) ; 
origin of folktale motif, 164. 

Members : dead, 1-2, 5, 8-9; 
elected, 1-2, 5, 8, 305-7; re- 
signed, I-2, 5, 8, 305, 307. 

Menstruation : offends ’afarit, 179. 

Meteors: death sign, 47. 

Miao : sky myths, 154. 


Micronesia, see Caroline Is.; 
Gilbert Is.; Mangaia; Mar- 
shall Is. 


Midsummer Day: fern seed etc. 
gathered on, 43-4. 

Midsummer Eve: elder flower 
gathered on, 44; fires, 42-3. 
Milking customs and beliefs, see 

Dairy. 
Milky Way: in myths, 152, 162. 
Minutes of meetings, 1-7, 305-7. 
Miracle plays, 50, 98-9. 
Miracles : Islamic, 207. 
Mithraism, 206, 381. 
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Mombasa ; origin of man, 154. 

Monday : crops sown then normal, 
37- 

Mongoose : in folktale, 398. 

Monkey : in journey of soul, rg1- 
2; as soul’s second shape, 302. 

Months: (see also under names) ; 
in folktales, 106; popular 
names of, 106. 

Moon : in folktales, 159, 187, 394, 
399; unlucky to see through 
glass, 350; in weather sayings, 
357-8; worshipped, 366-7. 

Moravia: (see also Czecho-slo- 
vakia); dances, 38, 52; harvest 
custom, 46; mural paintings, 
54; songs, 51; straw man cus- 
tom, 35 

Mosquito : as soul’s second shape, 


303. 

Mother-right : in Ireland, 292. 

Mountains : summits haunted, 
2061. 

Mourning customs and beliefs, see 
Death. 

Mouse: as amulet, 47; charms 
against, 291 ; created by devil, 
30; as cure, 356; in folktales, 
398 ; killed by thunder storms, 


30. 
Mud: cure for bleeding, 253. 
Mugwort : as amulet, 43. 
Mumming, 33, 37, 40-2, 96-9. 
Murder, ritual, 386-7. 
Murdered : sacrifices to, 363. 
Murray, Miss M. A.: review by, 
297-9. 
Mushroom : name as compliment, 
169. 
Musical instruments: (see also 
under names) ; Czecho-slovakia, 


52-3. ot 
Mythology: (see also Deities) ; 


Egyptian, 297-9; Nigerian, 
300-3. 

Nagas, see Lhota Nagas; Sema 
Nagas. 

Nails, human: of dead build 
Naglfar, 127; in witchcraft, 


302. 

Nakedness, see Nudity. 

Names: changed or chosen, 312, 
317, 319, to deceive evil, 20 ; 
field, 347; Greek, 104. 

Nanna, 368. 

Naples: Virgil the magician, 245. 
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Narrinyeri: myths, 161-3. 

Nature deities: Czechs, 29; 
geria, 300-1. 

Negroes: origin of, in myth, 185. 

Nerthus, deity, 367-8. 

Nettle: in initiation, 318. 

New Britain : masks, 310. 

New Hebrides : (see also Araga Is.;. 


Ni- 


Logana); initiation, 313-4; 
secret societies, 312; taboos, 
312. 


New Year: firstfooting, 352; in 
folktales, 1o1-2; sacrifices at, 
301 ; taboo, 102. 

New Year’s Eve: all things ani- 
mated and turn towards east, 
347; divination on, 352-3; 
shooting the witches, 33. 

New Zealand : burial custom, 116: 
sky myth, 153. 


Nigeria: P. A. Talbot’s Life in 
Southern Nigeria, reviewed, 
300-3. 

Night-jar: soul of corpse held 


down by stake, 364. 
Nightmare: caused by ’a/frit, 178. 
Night-mares, 361, 364. 

Nikosia: broken figures, origin. 

of, 248. 

Nikunau Is.: sky myth, 152. 

Nimrod legend, 156-7. 

Nine: in charms and spells, 61. 

Nisse, 371. 

Nixies, 365-6. 

Nkomati: folktale, 327, 331-5. 

Nootka Sound : dead, disposal of,. 
115; folktales, 157. 

Norns, The, 362-3. 

North : in ship burials, 148. 

North America, see Amerindians ; 

Nootka Sound ; United States. 
Northants : mumming plays, 97. 
North wind : talisman against, 235. 
Norway: Charon’s penny, 143; 

nixie, 366; ship burials, 114, 

117, 119, 122-3, 140, 144, 146-7. 
Nose: omen from, 349. 

Notts : mumming plays, 97. 
November, see All Souls’ Day; 
Guy Fawkes’ Day. 


Ntlakyapamuq; folktale, 157. 
Nudity: in magic rites, 6r,, 
106-7. 


Nui: sky myth, 152. 

Numbers, see under names. 
Nuts, see Fruits. 

Nut-tree : demon-haunted, 218.. 
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Oak-tree: in folk-songs, 72; in 
folktales, 105-6, 164; sacred, 
30; wood for sacred fire, 


30. 

Obeah : effect on evil eye beliefs, 
270-1 ; poisoning, 273. 

Obedience recompensed in folk- 
tales, 327-30. 

Obituaries, 284-7, 379. 

Ocean of Story, The, by } M. Penzer, 
reviewed, 399-406. 

Oceania, see Melanesia ; 
nesia ; Polynesia. 

Odin, 369-71. 

Odin’s Howe, 119, 122, 146. 

Ogier Danske, 295. 

Oliver Cromwell, in game, 269. 


Micro- 


Omens and portents: (see also 
Divination) ; 
from—animals, 150, 350; 


belis, 350; birds, 31, 288, 350; 
boots and shoes, 31, 350; 
clock striking, 350; corpse un- 
buried, 349; crossing house, 
350; crossing knives, 350; 
entry through city gate, 238; 
firewood, 167 ; firstfooting, 30 ; 

fruit-trees, 351 ; insects, 350-1 ; 

knives and forks, 351; last 
sheaf, 44; lights and sparks, 


350-1; loaf, 350; partsof body, 
at same time, 351; spoons, 344, 
352; salt, 350; speaking 350 ; 


stumbling, 47; teapot, 351; 

of—bad luck, 350;  child- 
birth, 44 ; conquest, 238 ; death 
288, 349-51 ; domestic troubles, 
30; drowning, 349; farmyard 
births, 30; good fishing, 351 ; 
bad housekeeping, 167 ; kissing 
by fool, 350; letters, 351; 
money, 351; musician’s grave, 
47; quarrels, 30, 350; sickness, 
350; visitors, 350-1; weather, 
407. 

Onoatoa : sky myth, 152. 
Onslow, H. ; Some White Ruthen- 
ian Folk-Songs, 64-82, 166-75. 
Ordeals : by statues and apertures 

242-3; for chastity, 242-3; in 


folktale, 340-1; trial by, 303; 
for truth, 242. 
Ordish, T. F.: obituary, 379. 


Orkneys : ship burials, 120. 
Orris root: love powder, 274. 
Oseberg: ship burial, 114, 122, 


140, 146-7. 
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Osiris : dead as, 320. 
Ostyak : coffins, 116 ; shamanism, 
59-60. ae 
Oudh : sex disguise, 21. 


Ouled Ziane: folktales, 82-5. 
Overlooking, see Evil eye. 

Owl : in folktale, 398. 

Ox: sacrificed, 137. 

Oxfordsh. : mumming plays, 


97-8. 


Palestine, see Jerusalem. 
Palm-tree : sacrifice to, 301; 
linked with thunder juju, 301. 
Palometa : .in future life beliefs,. 

18g. 
Panchatantra Reconstructed, The, 
by F. Edgerton, reviewed, 396-9. 
Panjab : folktales, 86-91. 
Pansy : local name, 360. 
Paraguay, see Abipones ; Lenguas. 


Parents : honoured, 254. 

Parrot: as soul’s second shape,. 
302. 

Partridge : in folktale, 398. 


Passing under the Yoke, by W. R. 
Halliday, 93-5. 

Passion d’ al-Hosayn-ibn-Mansour 
Al-Hallaj, La, par L. Mas- 
signon, reviewed, 207. 

Passion flower: unlucky, 273-4. 

Passion week : taboo, 102. 

Pear: reward of gift to Earth, 31. 

Pegasus, in Greek tradition, 228. 

Pegu : royal dead, disposal of, 115. 

Peppermint : as cure, 356. 

Perkunas, deity, 369. 

Perrault: Saintyes’, Les Contes 
de Perrault, reviewed, 99-103. 
Persia: amulets, 254; diseases, 
beliefs about, 253; folktales, 

156, 260. 

Peru Is.: myth, 152. 

Perun, deity, 29-30. 

Pests : amulets against, 43. 

Pettazzoni, R.: The Chain of 
Arrows: the Diffusion of a 
Mythical Motive, 151-65. 

Phati, lake: folktale, 327, 331-5. 

Philip of Macedon, in tradition, 
230, 232. 

Pig: Calydonian Boar, 238-40 ; 
Golden Pig, 31; Limgrim, 365; 
wild, as soul’s second shape, 
302. 

Pigeon : 
omen from, 350 ; 


blood as cure, 253; 
sacred, 251. 
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Pigmies : familiar spirits as, 59. 
Pilsen: marriage customs, 49; 


Whitmonday mumming, 41. 
Pin: in lucky and unlucky deeds, 
351-2. 


Pinching : avoids ill from praise, 
272; 
Pine-tree: cone, virtue of, 44; 


in folk-songs, 68, 77; as may- 
pole, 41-2; in processions, 
Spring, 38; resin burnt, Christ- 
mastide, 32. 

Pistachio nut: in proverb, 256. 

Plague, talismans against, 229, 
232, 246. 

Planting customs and beliefs: 
Good Friday, 347 ; rhyme, 358 ; 
shortest day, 348. 

Plants and flowers : (see also under 
names); collected in thunder- 
storm, 29. 

Plato, in tradition, 230, 232, 246 

Pleiades : number of, 164-5. 

Ploughing customs and beliefs: 
horse calls, 359. 


Ploughshare: in marriage cus- 
toms, 106. 
Plover: in folktale, 372. 


Poachers : amulets for, 44; stocks 
for, 350 

Poésie chez les Primitifs, La, by 
E. Hurel, reviewed, 392-5. 

Pointing : during storm, 29. 

Poisoning, cures for, 253, 273. 

Poland : influence on White 
Ruthenian songs, 66, 81. 

Polygamy, see Marriage. 


Polynesia: (see also Gambier Is. ; 
Hawaii; Samoa) ; folktales, 
160, 164; taboos, 312. 


Ponca: folktale, 157. 

Pope Silvester IT, 243. 

Portugal : graves, 116. 

‘Possession, demon : Egypt, 178-82. 

Praise: evil eye from, 272. 

Pre-animism : Denmark, 360-1. 

Precious stones: (see also Dia- 
mond); P. Studer and J. Evans’ 
Anglo-Norman Lapidartes, 388- 


go. 

President, election of, 6. 

Presidential Address, 7, 16-25. 

Processions : Spring, 35-6, 38. 

Prophecy : in ancient statues and 
inscriptions, 218-22, 247; Suf- 
folk, 359. 

Prostitution, sacred, 368, 406. 
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Proverbs and sayings: Czecho- 
slovakian, 47-8; English, 347, 
351, 357-9; German, 107; 
Greek, 105 ; Malta, 407; Turki, 
256. 

Psychology and Primitive Culture, 
by F. C. Bartlett, reviewed, 
382-4. 

Puberty customs and beliefs: 
dances as origin of drama, 
203-4; initiation, 308. 

Puss-in-Boots folktales, 103. 

Pythagoras, in tradition, 230, 232. 

Python, see Snake. 


Quarrels, omens of, 350. 

Quarter days: old term days sur- 
viving, 348. 

Quassia : seeds as amulets, 272. 

Queen Anne: in game, 263. 

Queensland : initiation, 315. 

Quiggin, A. Hingston: review by, 
107-8. 

Quinault : myths, 158. 


Rabbit : omen from, 350. 

Race Problems in the New A yica. 
by W.C. Willoughby, reviewed, 
I10-2. 

Rain : goddess of, 377. 

Rainbow : in folktales, 155, 408; 
in weather sayings, 357. 


Ramazan : song in, 255. 

Raspberry : name as compliment, 
72, 169. 

Rat : charms against, 291; 


golden-haired, temple to, 251 ; 


sacrifices to, 251; as soul’s 
second shape, 302. 

Rattles : Easter, 36. 

Raven: as familiar spirit, 59; 
in folktales, 158; in Mithra 


mysteries, 206, 381. 

Ravensberg : linen industry, folk- 
lore of, 107-8. 

Read, Miss D. H. Moutray: 
review by, 288-9. 

Rebirth in initiation, 308, 314, 
317-8. 

Red : in amulets, 47; in charms, 
254; colouring eggs, 254; in 
marriage customs, 48-9. 

Redbill : in myth, 283. 

Red Riding Hood folktales, ro1-2. 


Reincarnation : (see also Rebirth); 
Nigeria, 302. 
Reindeer : in magic, 60 
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Reprints of early publications, 
12, 92. 
Reptiles, see Alligator ; Crocodile ; 


Frog ; Lizard ; Sea-snake ; 
Snake ; Toad ; Tortoise ; 
Turtle. 

Returning Husband folktales, 
294. 


Revenants, 353-5. 
Reviews, 96-112, 202-8, 288-304, 
382-408. 
Rhegium : 
225-6. 
Rheumatism: charms against, 
250; cure for, 253. 
Rhinoceros: in folktale, 333. 
Rhymes, see Folk-rhymes. 
Right: in journey of 
188. 
Ringdove : in charms, 37. 
Riquet-of-the-Tuft folktales, 103. 
Rivers and streams: Christmas 
gifts, to, 31 ; deities and jujus, 


enchanted statue at, 


soul, 


300. 
Robin: in game, 268-9; omen 
from, 350; in sayings, 357, 


359- 

Robin Hood: in mumming play, 
97-8. 

Rois Thaumaturges, Les, by M. 
Bloch, reviewed, 390-2. 

Romans, ancient: passing under 


yoke, 93. 

Rome: (see also Colosseum) ; 
Nero’s ghost, 217-8; ordeal for 
truth, 242; statues, beliefs 
about, 229. 

Rose, H. A.: Boundary-Stones 
in Jersey, 195-201 ; reviews by, 
207, 396-9. 

Rose, H. J.: review by, 390-2. 

Rosemary: as cure, 356; in 


marriage customs, 48-9. 

Routledge, Mrs. Scoresby: ‘ex- 
hibits, 305; The Folklore of 

-Mangareva, Gambier Islands, 
305. 

Ruanda: initiation, 317; E. 
Hurel’s La Poésie chez les 
Primitifs reviewed, 392-5; sky 
visited, 155. 

Russia : (see also Ukraine) ; 
Constantinople to be sacked by 
Russians, 219; influence on 
White Ruthenian songs, 65; 
Scandinavian burial in, 135-9. 

Rye: “‘ rye-crone,’’ 366. 
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Sacrifice : 


animal—at burial, 121, 137, 
140; in hunting, 161 ; 
to dead, 363; 

human—at burial, 140; at 
foundation laying, 292 ; at New 
Year, 301 ; 
at Leukas, 105; qualification 
to offer, 321; to rats, Khotan, 
250. 

Sacrilege : flaying as penalty, 2. 

St. Brigit, 290. 

St. Ciaran, The Latin and Irish 
Lives of, by R. A. S. Macalister, 
reviewed, 290-2. 

St. Columban, 291. 

St. Columcille, 291. 

St. David, Life of, by A. W. 
Wade-Evans, reviewed, 290-3. 

St. Fiacra, 291. 

St. George or mumming play, 


St. George’s Eve: love charms on, 


37- 

St. John, 43. 

St. John’s Day and Eve, see 
Midsummer Day; Midsummer 
Eve. 

St. John’s 
witches, 43. 

St. Joseph : in carols, 32. 

St. Margaret, 44. 

St. Modomnoc, 293. 

St. Nicholas’ Eve : Bloody Bertha 
cult, 33. 

St. Olave, 371. 

St. Patrick, 290. 

St. Ronan, 291. 

St. Stephen, 295. 

St. Viaud, 2091. 

Sakai-Jakun: see disguise, 21. 

Saliva : in charm, 356. 

Salome, in legends, 294. 


wort: sought by 


Salt: in charms, 254; omen 
from, 350. 

Salvage stock, 13. 

Samoa: sky belief, 152; in 


Tongan legends, 278-9, 374, 377. 

Samoyeds: future life, 62. 

Samso, Odin in, 371. 

Sanctuary : Nigeria, 301. 

Sandfly : as soul’s second shape, 
303. 

Sarikol: dances, 256; feasts, 
260-1; folk-songs, 261; scene 
of Persian legends, 261 ; women 
position of, 256, 260. 
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Saxifrage: local name, 360. 

Scandinavia: (see also Denmark ; 
Norway ; Sweden) ; ship 
burials, 2, 113-50. 

Scania : Odin in, 371. 

Scapegoat, 34. 


Schiitte, G.: Danish Paganism, 
360-71. 
Scorpion: king as, 311; talis- 


mans against, 235. 

Scotland, see undey names of 
counties ; Hebrides; Orkneys. 
Scraps of English Folklore: VIII., 

262-70; IX., 346-60. 

Scrofula, touching for, 390-2. 

Sea-gull: as familiar spirit, 59 ; 
in weather saying, 357. 

Sealand: (see also Esrum; Maéa- 
laren) ; shrines, 367-8. 

Sea snake: in myths, 276. 

Sea-urchins: fairy loaves, 355. 

Secretary, election of, 6. 

Secret societies: (see also Initia- 
tion) ; Amerindian, 313; Fiji, 
312; Melanesia, 312; Nigeria, 
303,; Ruanda, 317. 

Seeds, see Grain. 

Sema Nagas: names, 20. 

Semic : Whitmonday mumming, 


41. 

Serpent, see Snake. 

Seven: in burial custom, 253; 
in charms, 250; in myths, 276- 
7; Pleiades, 164. 

Sexual intercourse : 
318. 

Shadow : and soul, 302. 


in initiation, 


Shallots: planted Dec. 2ist, 
348. 

Shamanism, 57-63. 

Shan States: mames, 20; sex 


disguise, 21. 

Shape-shifting: by ’afarit, 177, 
183; in folktales, 331-5; by 
soul, 302-3. 

Shark: in Tongan legends, 376. 

Sharp, Cecil James: In Me- 
moriam, by L. E. Broadwood, 
284-7. 

Sheep: ‘afrit as, 183; in birth 
custom, 253; cries in driving, 


256; eyes as amulets, 254; 
sacrificed, 254; skin in cure, 
253 


Shells, see Sea-urchins. 
Ship : as talisman, 241-2. 
Ship burials, 2, 113-50. 
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Shoe: divination by, 31; hell- 
shoon, 134-5, 142; as symbol, 
103; White Ruthenian, 77. 

Shrines : Chinese Turkestan, 249- 


51. 
Shuswap : folktales, 157. 
Siberia : Shamarism, 58-9. 


Sicily: Empedocles in tradition, 
246. 

Silesia dances, 52; Death 
carried out, 35. 

Silk-cotton tree: haunted by 
ghosts, 274; as soul’s second 
shape, 302; . unlucky to cut 
down, 274. 


Silkworm : in legends, 257-8. 
Silver: in amulets, 272. 
Sinhalese, see Ceylon. 
Skaane: ship burial, 120. 


Skin diseases: charm against, 
250. 
Sky : in myths, 151-4, 376; 


primitive conceptions of, 151-4, 
408 ; way to, in folktales, 151-65, 
187, 327-30. 

Sky deities, 164, 276, 315-6, 367. 

Sleeping Beauty folktales, ro1-z2. 

Sleswick : ship burial, 120. 

Slovakia : (see also Czecho- 
slovakia) ; dances, 53; decora- 
tions, 54-5; dresses, 54; em- 
blems, 40 ; music, 52-3; songs, 
50-1, 53; Whitsuntide, 4o. 

Slow-worm : killed, 352. 

Smoking, ceremonial, 313. 

Snail: in cure, 356; in folktales, 
105, 158. 

Snake : (see also Sea-snake) ; 
cult of, 301 ; cures for bite, 29; 
as familiar spirit, 59; in folk- 
tales, 294, 331-5, 343-4, 405; 
in future life beliefs, 189-90; 
as guardian spirit, 363; guards 
sacred waters, 300.; king as, 


311; talismans against, 233-5, 
381. 

Snape Common: boat burial, 
T1Q-20, 144. 


Snipe : in myths, 276. 

Socrates, in tradition, 230. 

Somerset : mumming plays, 97. 

Sorcery, see Magic ; Witchcraft. 

Soul: as animal, 362; Bantu 
beliefs, 111; as bird, 47, 364; 
disappears with body, 361; as 
elf, 364; multiple, 62, 302-3; 
sacrifices, to, 363. 


Index 


Soul, external: in folktales, 47, 
362 ; shapes of, 362. 

Soulless: creation by devil, 30. 

South Americd: (see also Arau- 
canians ; Bolivia ; British 
Guiana; Guarayo; Paraguay ; 
Tupi) ; folktales, 159. 

Sowing customs and beliefs : 
37-8, 108; rhyme, 358. 

Spade: in unlucky deed, 351. 


flax, 


Sparrow: in folktale, 84; in 
weather saying, 357. 

Spider: in myths, 158; unlucky 
to kill, 254. 

Spinning : songs, 108; taboos, 
102. 

Spirits : in animal shape, 363. 

Spitting: (see also Saliva); in 


initiation, 318. 

Spoons : omen from, 350. 

Spring: carrying out Death, 34; . 
in folktales, 101-2 ; god of, 29; 
processions, 36 ; 

Stag: in folktale, 47; 
violator of taboo, 206. 

Starling : as talisman, 233. 

Stars: (see also Milky Way; 
Pleiades) ; as. emblem, 4o; 
fall sign of death, 47 ; in myths, 
158, 162. 

Statues, ancient, beliefs about, 
209-50. 

Stepping over prevents growth, 47. 


name of 


Stocks : customs about, 350. 
Stones : (see also Boundary- 
Stones); clashing, in myth, 


191 ; piles of as shrines, 249. 

Stork: talismans against, 232, 
235-6. 

Stourport: games, 264-5, 268-9. 

Studies in Biblical and Semitic 
Symbolism, by M. H. Far- 
bridge, reviewed, 108-9. 

Styria, Upper: St. Patrick, 290. 

Subscribers: enrolled, 1, 5, 8, 305; 
withdrawn, 1-2, 8, 307. 

Suffolk, see Snape Common ; 
Westleton. 

Suicide: sacrifices: to suicides, 
363 ;. thread etc. on nail causes, 
Christmas Eve, 30. 

Sun: dances, 367; as emblem, 
40; facing in initiation, 318-9 ; 


in folktales, 101, 159-60, 187; 
image of, 366; worshipped, 
29-30, in initiation, 311, 321, 


366-7. 


Tabor, C. J.: 
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Sunday: corpse must be buried 
before, 349; crops sown then 
early, 37. 

Sunwise: ceremonial walking, 


313; in initiation, 319. 


Sussex: change of name, 20; 
disguising child, 21 ; mumming 
plays, 97. 

Swallow: omen from, 350; in 


saying, 359. 
Swan-maiden folktales, 294. 


Sweden: Charon’s penny, 143; 
graves, 116; ship burials, 117, 
I1g-21, 144; taboo, 102. 


Sword-bean : 
evil eye, 271. 

Sword dances, 98-9. 

Sykes, Miss Ella: Notes on the 
Folklore of Chinese Turkestan, 


protects against 


5, 249-61. 

Symbolism: Semitic, 108; of 
shoe, 103. 

Syria: (see also Antioch); child 


named from wild beast, 20; 
mashhad, 200 ; sex disguise, 21. 


Taboos: initiation, 316; mar- 
riage, 258; Melanesia, 312; 
Nigeria, 303; origin of, III; 
Polynesia, 312, 314; on sexes 
eating together, 302; on 
spinning, 102;. ‘‘ stag,’”’ name 


given to violator, 206. 
Tabor : carrying out Death, 34. 
The Troubadours : 
their Lives and Literature, 306. 
Tala bird: in myth, 280. 
Talismans, see Amulets. 
Tangaloas, 276-7, 279. 
Tansy : as amulet, 272. 
Tartars : purificatory rites, 94. 
Tea-making : two unlucky, 351. 
Teapot : omen from, 351. 
Teething : amulet for, 47. 
Tern: soul as, 364. 
Thor, 368-70. 
Thrace : enchanted statues, 226-7. 
Three: in amulets, 47; in 
charms and spells, 33, 37, 43, 


61; at marriage, 1660; souls, 
302- 3. 

Three Kings, The, in mumming 
play, 33. 


Threshing customs and beliefs ; 
Czecho-slovakia, 45. 

Threshold: bride carried over, 
349; burials under, 363. 
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Thunder: gods, 29, 164, 300-1, 
367-9, 394. 

Thunderbolt: cures snakebite, 


29; in divination, 301 ; heals, 
29; keeps cows in milk, 29. 

Thunderstorms: charms against, 
43; devil’s men, 30; God’s 
messengers, 30 ; herbs collected 
during, 29; kill mice, 30; 
Perun in, 29; precautions 
during, 29. 

Thursday : marriage day, 48. 

Thyme: Christmas Eve fumiga- 
tion with, 44 

Ti, deity, 367. 

Tlinkit : myths, 158. 

Toad : in folktale, 165. 


Toadstool: fairies dance on, 
355; 
Tobacco: ceremonial smoking, 


313. 

Tobago: evil eve, 270. 

Tom Thumb folktales, 103. 

Tongan Myths and Legends, by 
E. E. V. Collocott, II1., 275-83; 
IV., 372-8. 

Tonquin: folktale, 297 ; 
20. 

Tooth: charm to replace, 47. 

Torres Straits: initiation, 316. 

Tortoise: in folktales, 398; as 
talisman, 235. 

Totems: bird, 288; in folktales, 


names, 


297. 

Touching for king’s evil, 390-2. 

Tou tree: in myth, 283. 

Tragedy, Greek, origin of, 203-5. 

Treasure, hidden: guardians, 243; 
statues contain, 244. 

Treasurer, election of, 6. 

Trees : (see also Fruit-trees ; Nut- 
tree; and under names); in 
courting customs, 40; sacred, 
30, shadow shapes of, 303; as 
soul’s second shape, 302; wor- 
shipped, 30. 

Trefoil : beliefs about, 273. 

Trinidad: amulets, 271-3; 
eye, 270-2. 

_Troubadours: paper on, 306. 

Truth: ordeals for, 242. 


evil 


Tuesday : crops sown then late, 
37; name, 367. 
Tufnell, Mrs. B. O.:  Czecho- 


slovak Folklore, 1-2, 26-56. 
Tupi: folktales, 159. 
Turkestan : Notes on the Folklore 


Index 


of Chinese T., by Ella C. Sykes, 
5, 249-61. 

Turks: continued Greek tradi- 
tions, 213; origin of broken 
figures, 248; purificatory rites, 


95- 
Turning back unlucky, 351. 


Turtle : in myths, 276. 

Twins: abhorrent to jujus, 302 ; 
beliefs about, 408; as term of 
abuse, 302 ; in myths and folk- 
tales, 275-6, 377. 


Ukraine : music, 65. 

Umbrella: unlucky deeds, 351. 

Underworld deities, see Chthonic. 

United States of Am.: folk-songs, 
287. 

Unlucky deeds, see Lucky. 

Upsala, Old: deity, 368; Odin’s 
Howe, I19, 122, 146. 

Upton-on-Severn : game, 265. 


Vainamoinen, 57-8, 62. 

Valasi, 51. 

Valhalla, 141-2, 144-5, 364-5, 371. 

Valkyries, 141, 371. 

Vanir, cult of, 368. 

Vegetation souls, see Corn spirits. 

Vendel: boat graves, 121. 146, 

Vesuvius: talisman against, 245. 

Vice-Presidents, election of, 6. 

Vine: in folktale, 86; in songs, 
168. 

Vintage rites, 45. 

Viper, see Snake. 

Virgil : as Christian and magician,,. 
216, 243, 245. 

Virgin Mary, see Madonna. 

Virgin Mother of God, Nigeria, 
301. 

Volga river : Scandinavian burial, 
135-9. 

Vries, Jan de: 
Wanted, 93. 


English Folktale 


Wales: boundary disputes, 196; 
patron saint, 292. 

Wallachians: dances, 52. 

Wallflower : in game, 262, 

Wallis I... in Tongan legend, 374. 

Walpurgis night, 44. 

Warts: cures for, 356-7. 

Warwicksh.: mumming plays, 
97-8. 

Washing, domestic : 
358. 


in saying, 
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Washing hands: omen from, 350. 

Water : (see also Lakes and pools ; 
Rivers and streams ; Wells and 
springs); in magic, 177; in 
purificatory rites, 94. 

Water-sprites, cult of, 309, 312. 


Weather: birds, forecasts from, 
288; charms, 43; Sayings, 
357-8, 407. 


Week, days of, see under names. 


Wells and springs: Christmas 
gifts, to, 31. 

Wer-beasts: in Nigeria, 302-3; 
wolf, 362. 

Werner, Miss A.: reviews by, 
I10-2, 392-6. 


West: land of dead, 186, 188. 

West Indies, see Martinique ; 
Tobago ; Trinidad. 

Westlcton : folklore, 346-60. 

Westphalia, see Ravensberg. 

Wheel : in fire custom, 43. 

White : as mourning, 253; offer- 
ings to be, 303; sacred colour, 
303; sky so called, 303. 


White animals, see Birds; Goat; 
Horse. 

White egret: as soul’s second 
shape, 302. 

White Ruthenians:  folk-songs, 
64-82, 166-75. 


Whitmonday : mumming, 4o. 

Whitsuntide : (see also Whit- 
monday ; Whitsunday) ; trees 
in courtship, 40. 

Whitsunday: sun dances, 367. 

‘Whooping cough: cure for, 356. 

Widow : dowry lost on remarriage 


259 5 lives with husband’s 
family, 259. 

Wife-beating : origin of, in myth, 
186. 


Wilden : games, 265, 267-70. 
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Wild Hunt, 369, 371. 

William Tell legend, 156. 

Will-o-the-Wisp, 355. 

Willow-tree: boughs stuck in 
fields, 36; in charms, 250; in 
processions, 39, 41. 

Winds: (see also North wind) ; 
offerings to, 31. 

Witchcraft : Africa, 408; charms 


against, 43. 

Witches: amulets against, 43; 
charms against, 33; cruise at 
night, 232; pine resin drives 
away, 32; seek St. John’s 
wort, 

Wizards : Egyptian, 176-84; 


origin in Lapland, 60. 

Wolf: corn spirit as, 46; as 
familiar spirit, 59; in folktales, 
IOI-2, 295; in myth, 125; 
talisman against, 232;  wer- 
beast, 362. 

Woman : (see also Widow ; 
Wife-beating) ; magic influence 
in agriculture, 107; position 
of, Central Asia, 251-3, 256, 
259-60. 

Wood-pigeon : in charms, 37. 


Worcestersh.: games, 262-83 ; 
mumming plays, 97. 

Wreaths, see Garlands. 

Wren: in folktale, 158; in 
Saying, 359. 

Wright, A. R.: reviews by, 96-9 ; 
300-4. 

Yak: cries in driving, 256. 


Yap: sky visited, 154. 

Yoke, passing under, 93-5. 
Yorks : mumming plays, 97. 
Zealand: Charon’s penny, 143. 
Zulus, see Amazulu. 

Zuni: folktales, 160. 


ADDENDA TO ABOVE :— 


[Africa: (see also] Mayombsch. 

[Deities :] (see also under names) ; 

[{Folk-music :] African, 408 ; 

[Folk-tales:] L. Villecourt's Une 
méme parabole commune aux 
apophiegmes des Péres et a Calila 
et Dimna noticed, 406-7. 

{Hawk : ] in folktale, 402. 

Malta: weather and husbandry 
lore, 407. 


Mantra: sky beliefs, 153. 

Mayombsch Idioticon, by L. Bittre. 
mieux, noticed, 408. 

Pahang: sex disguise, 21. 

[Proverbs and sayings:} African, 
408 ; 

Riddles: African, 408. 

Talloving, 408. 
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